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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

SOME  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Harry  Hopkins  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  had  experi- 
ence in  business,  nor  has  ever  been  anything  of  a  student 
of  commerce.  The  point  is  not  well  taken.  Knowing 
nothing  about  business  he  will  make  an  ideal  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  new  interpretation  of  the  laws 
governing  business,  which  is  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth. 

WHEN  a  man  enters  business  he  finds,  no  matter 
what  business  it  is,  that  there  are  lots  he  did  not 
know  about  it.  He  finds  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
laws  of  political  economy  which  he  had  never  heard  of 
before.  He  usually  pays  so  little  attention  to  these  laws 
that  he  winds  up  in  bankruptcy.  Sometimes,  most 
frequently  indeed,  his  failure  is  due  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  There  come  business 
depressions,  and  these  are  attributed  for  the  most  part 
to  divine  visitations  or  the  blunders  of  the  other  political 
party.  Get  rid  of  the  party  and  things  will  be  on  the 
upturn  again. 

IN  the  situation  as  it  exists  today  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Hopkins  is  ideal.  We  are  positive  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  there  are  any  laws  of  business,  that  he 
entertains  the  same  views  that  his  chief  does,  namely, 
that  the  laws  of  political  economy  vary  with  each  decade. 
Roosevelt  has  told  us  in  so  many  words  that  he  has  observed 
the  changing  teachings  of  what  certain  deluded  people 
call  the  "science  of  political  economy."  The  laws  of 
political  economy  are  what  is  taught  from  time  to  time 
in  the  class  room,  and  are  constantly  changing.  There 
are  no  fundamental  principles. 

WE  need  therefore  feel  no  surprise  that  the  newly 
created  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  business  or  commerce.  It  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  experience  that  the  appointment  seems  to  us  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  one.  As  there  are  no  fundamental  principles, 
nor  even  well  trodden  paths  to  be  pursued,  here  is  a  tabula 
rasa  for  the  new  secretary  to  experiment  with.  That  is 
as  it  should  be  if  the  new  theory  is  to  be  followed  that 


the  only  laws  governing  the  production  of  wealth  and  its 
distribution  are  those  to  be  determined  by  experimenta- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Brothers  Roosevelt,  Ickes,  Hopkins, 
Frankfurter,  Wallace,  et  al. 

\T 7HEN  the  world  was  planned,  which  was  some  time 
*  •  ago,  provision  was  made  for  the  needs  of  mankind. 
The  plan  appears  to  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  human 
desires  by  the  application  of  labor  to  land.  This  appeared 
to  be  so  obvious  that  little  attention  is  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  religions  of  the  world.  The  method  of  making 
a  living  seemed  so  plain  that  any  mention  of  the  method 
by  the  Original  Planner  seemed  quite  unnecessary.  Here 
was  a  world  rich  in  natural  resources.  Merely  to  scratch 
the  surface  was  to  provide  wealth  in  abundance. 

T)ERHAPS  it  was  not  foreseen  that  stupid  laws  and 
-*-  the  greed  of  man  might  set  at  naught  the  beneficence 
of  the  plan.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the  simplicity  of 
the  plan  man  at  once  began  to  substitute  cumbersome  and 
complicated  planning  for  the  simplicity  of  natural  laws. 
A  few  long  range  thinkers  sought  to  arrest  this  tendency 
by  citing  natural  laws  and  their  simplicity.  Among 
these  more  enlightened  pathfinders  were  Turgot,  Patrick 
Edward  Dove,  Cobden,  and  a  few  of  the  poets.  But 
nothing  was  done  about  it  by  the  lawmakers.  These 
are  the  last  to  learn  anything.  Even  the  professors  in 
our  universities  were  a  little  ahead  of  them.  Most  all 
of  them  were  free  traders,  though  they  did  not  understand 
all  that  was  involved  in  free  trade. 

INHERE  is  no  such  passionate  adherence  to  the  doc- 
•*-  trine  of  protection  as  there  once  was.  Perhaps 
subconsciously  the  masses  of  the  people  who  are  not 
converted  by  argument  are  partially  impressed  with  facts 
such  as  the  period  of  depression  through  which  we  are 
passing — if  we  are  to  pass.  We  owe  Secretary  Hull  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  reciprocity  treaties.  It  seems 
a  rather  roundabout  way  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  namely, 
that  we  shall  cease  taxing  ourselves  when  other  nations 
cease  taxing  themselves  But  Secretary  Hull  has  at 
least  made  it  clear  that  trade  involves  reciprocity  and 
connotes  a  two-way  traffic.  It  may  be  that  through 
several  doors  the  protective  tariff  is  on  its  way  out. 
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NOTICE 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER,  the  Editor,  has 
J  been  confined  to  his  home  the  past  few  weeks 
as  the  result  of  an  accident,  which,  however,  was 
not  serious.  This  will  account  for  the  delay  in 
getting  out  the  present  number  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  in  answering  correspondence. 

CLIFFORD  H.  KENDAL 
Jos.  HIRAM  NEWMAN 
CHARLES  Jos.  SMITH 

Associate  Editors. 

Death  of  Norman  C.  B.  Fowles 

IT  is  with  profound  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
Norman  C.  B.  Fowles,  who  succeeded  Oscar  H.  Geiger 
as  Director  of  the  Henry  George  School.  Next  to  Oscar 
he  was  the  best  beloved  member  of  the  faculty,  an  admirable 
teacher  and  a  real  orator,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  more  adequate  recital  of  his 
life  and  services,  with  tribute  to  his  memory  from  those 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him  best. 

Land  Owners  Pay  No  Taxes 

"VTOTWITHSTANDING  the  lusty  and  painful  wail- 
•^•^  ings  of  land  owners  against  high  and  oppressive 
taxes,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  they  pay  no  taxes. 
It  may  require  some  brief  explanation  of  elementary 
economics  to  make  this  clear  to  the  casual  reader. 

About  125  years  ago  David  Ricardo,  an  Englishman, 
formulated  the  law  of  rent  named  after  him.  Being  a 
natural  law,  it  had  always  existed,  but  had  not  received 
much  attention.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows:  "Rent 
is  the  excess  product  or  value  of  any  land  over  that  of 
the  poorest  land  in  common  use." 

The  poorest  grade  of  land  in  common  use  is  that  from 
which  the  user,  with  the  usual  application  of  labor  and 
capital,  can  produce  a  minimum  acceptable  living,  and 
nothing  more.  He  cannot  pay  rent  nor  taxes.  Less 
productive  land  is  "submarginal,"  and  will  not  be  used. 
Whether  land  is  supermarginal,  marginal  or  submarginal 
depends  upon  quality  or  content,  and  location. 

Let  us  suppose  a  farmer  on  marginal  land,  applying 
the  usual  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  can  produce  25 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  prod- 
ucts, and  that  his  products  will  supply  a  common  living 
for  himself  and  family,  and  no  more;  it  is  plain  that  he 
cannot  pay  rent.  Without  rent  such  land  has  no  com- 
mercial value.  It  may  have  speculative  or  future  value, 
which  we  are  not  considering. 

If  another  farmer  on  a  better  grade  of  land,  with  the 


same  application  of  labor  and  capital,  can  produce  50 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  products, 
there  is  an  excess  of  25  bushels.  This  excess  is  "rent," 
or  "ground- rent."  It  is  a  free  gift  of  nature.  It  has  cost 
nothing.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment." It  goes  to  the  land  owner  without  any  compen- 
sating return  by  him.  It  is  this  that  gives  land  com- 
mercial value. 

Now  suppose  a  careful  business  man  has  money  to 
invest,  and  desires  a  safe  and  certain  income  from  it. 
After  canvassing  the  market  with  care  he  finds  a  tract 
of  land  for  sale  occupied  by  tenants,  who  pay  rentals 
of  $1,500  a  year.  It  can  be  purchased  for  $20,000.  On 
inquiry  he  finds  the  taxes,  2  per  cent,  are  $400  a  year. 
There  are  other  trifling  expenses  about  highways  and 
enclosures  and  collecting  rent.  It  will  pay  5  per  cent 
or  a  little  better  on  his  investment.  And  he  invests. 

Is  it  not  clear  in  this  case  that  the  gift  of  nature,  ground- 
rent,  has  paid  the  tax,  and  without  cost  to  the  new  owner? 
Is  it  equally  clear  that  this  is  an  average  case?  I  think 
it  is.  For  we  must  use  the  word  "average"  in  applying 
the  natural  laws  of  economics  to  our  millions  of  citizens 
and  our  millions  of  acres,  each  different  from  the  others. 
Our  measuring  rod  may  not  fit  the  individual  case  with 
accuracy;  some  will  buy  or  sell  a  little  above  the  economic 
line;  but  an  equal  number  will  buy  or  sell  a  little  below. 

The  purchaser  of  lands,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
claims  a  rebate  or  discount  of  ground-rent  value  sufficient 
to  cover  taxes  and  other  common  charges,  so  as  to  secure 
the  net  income  he  expects,  usually  not  less  than  the  cur- 
rent interest  rate.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  must  do  so 
or  suffer  a  loss?  The  owners  of  land  desiring  to  sell 
recognize  this  as  a  natural  law.  They  may  demand  what 
they  think  they  should  receive;  but  purchasers  finally 
fix  the  price.  Buyer  or  seller  may  be  unconscious  of  a 
discount  of  ground-rent  value  to  cover  taxes;  but  it  is 
there.  The  owner  pays  no  tax:  nature's  gift,  the  excess 
ground-rent,  pays  it,  and  on  the  average  pays  the  owner 
his  expected  return.  The  purchase  of  land  is  not  the  cause 
of  ground-rent,  but  net  ground-rent  is  the  incentive  to 
purchase.  Marginal  land  is  not  purchased  for  use,  but 
for  speculation,  if  at  all. 

The  land  owner  pays  no  tax.  He  is  not  a  producer. 
He  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  or  well-being  of  society. 
In  spending  his  ground-rent  he  is  only  a  consumer  of  goods 
produced  by  others.  If  he  makes  a  gift  of  his  income  he 
only  transfers  it  to  other  consumers.  To  tenants  all 
land  is  marginal,  for  the  landowner  takes  all  above  the 
margin,  leaving  the  tenant  only  wages  and  interest. 

But  a  building  and  its  taxes  are  in  a  very  different 
economic  category.  A  building  is  capital,  a  product  of 
human  labor,  as  any  student  can  explain.  It  produces 
no  economic  rent, — no  gift  of  nature.  While  land  is 
subject,  for  value,  only  to  demand,  supply  being  constant 
and  without  original  cost;  buildings  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Their  value  is  primarily 
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based  on  cost  of  production,  varied  by  many  circumstances. 
They  are  produced  only  in  answer  to  demand. 

If  our  careful  business  man  should  decide  to  invest 
his  $20,000  by  erecting  a  business  building  in  a  suitable 
location,  his  tenants  must  earn  their  living,  and  interest  on 
their  capital.  Then  out  of  their  occupations  they  must 
pay  annual  "rent"  to  cover  the  following  items: 

Taxes  on  the  building  at  2  per  cent,  $400;  repairs, 
1  per  cent,  $200;  insurance,  $50;  heating,  $300;  light 
and  water,  $150;  janitor  service,  $300;  owner's  time, 
vacancies,  etc.,  $200:  risk  and  interest  on  investment, 
7  per  cent,  $1,400;  obsolescence,  2l/2  per  cent,  $500; 
total,  $3,500.  The  above  is  only  a  crude  estimate. 

These  costs,  unlike  ground-rent,  must  be  added  to  cost 
of  goods  and  services  sold  by  the  tenants.  There  is  no 
gift  of  nature  here, — no  excess  unearned  income.  But 
the  investor  is  a  benefactor,  adding  to  the  assets  and  the 
convenience  of  the  community.  Should  he  be  taxed, 
and  the  investor  in  a  gift  of  nature  go  free  of  taxes? 

JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

Economic  Justice  and  Religion 
Coming  Cataclysmic  Schism 


J 


BY  T.  E.  MCMILLAN 

USTICE  is  the  one  word  in  the  English  language  which 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  connote  all  that  is  worthy  and 
desirable  in  human  relationships.  In  what  I  prefer  to 
call  the  natural  justice  movement,  the  word  freedom  is 
often  given  an  equal  status  with  justice,  but  freedom  is 
essentially  a  child  of  justice.  Everywhere,  despite  un- 
flagging energy  and  abiding  loyalty  to  the  ideal,  justice 
appears  to  be  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Why? 

In  New  Zealand  we  have  for  over  half  a  century  had 
partial  applications  of  natural  justice,  inasmuch  as  vary- 
ing amounts  of  the  natural  social  salary  (commonly  called 
"economic  rent  of  land")  have  been  publicly  collected, 
and  used  for  social  services.  Such  partial  applications 
have  for  a  time  shown  good  results,  having  forced  into 
more  intensive  use  large  areas  of  land,  both  urban  and 
rural.  It  cannot,  however,  be  gainsaid  that  after  a  time 
the  effect  is  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
seeking  to  gain  by  landlord  parasitism:  the  hundreds  of 
"small  men"  who  had  taken  up  the  land  thus  released 
by  the  few  large  landlords  soon  wanted  to  speculate  with 
the  still  increasing  social  values  of  the  environment, 
increases  due  to  the  closer  settlement,  in  both  town  and 
country,  and  thus  where  formerly  the  enemies  of  justice 
could  be  numbered  in  hundreds,  their  numbers  increased 
by  thousands!  The  partial  measures  acted  like  the 
sowing  of  dragon's  teeth,  by  a  modern  political  Cadmus, 
which  grew  up  into  fierce  parasites  maintaining  the  old 
system  from  which  men  formerly  suffered.  Once  sufficient 
justice  was  meted  out  to  take  them  off  the  labor  market 
and  put  them  on  the  land,  they  greedily  and  selfishly 


turned  out  the  Liberal  government  under  which  the  closer 
settlement  was  effected,  and  put  in  a  reactionary  party 
that  had  promised — and  kept  its  promise — to  allow  them 
to  speculate  with  the  added  social  values.  Had  the 
full  annual  value  been  annually  collected  by  the  State, 
there  would  then  have  been  no  speculative  value  to  gamble 
with,  but  there  is  no  known  case  in  human  history  where 
any  major  reform  of  a  centurie's  old  evil  has  been  swept 
away  all  at  once,  unless  by  bloodshed,  and  there  is  no 
more  likelihood  now  of  any  overnight  full  reform.  In 
these  circumstances,  what  must  be  done  to  ensure  that 
the  movement  will  be  pushed  on  to  complete  fulfilment, 
instead  of  taking  one  step  forward  and  two  backward? 

SPIRITUAL  AND  MATERIAL 

Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  "Economic  Interpretation  of 
History,"  states  that  the  drive,  the  moral  fervor  that 
imbued  the  armies  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  the  invincible 
spirit  of  victory,  was  due  to  the  teachings  of  the  Lollards 
of  the  14th  century.  These  Wicliff  "poor  priests"  went 
about  the  country  teaching  the  people  not  only  their 
particular  religious  views,  but  also  instructing  them  as 
to  their  natural  rights  in  the  soil.  It  was  this  force,  com- 
ing down  through  the  centuries,  that  provided  the  dynamic 
quality  of  the  men  and  women  who  fought  for  religious 
and  political  freedom  in  the  16th  century.  There  were 
men  who  saw  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  freedom,  the 
equal  rights  in  the  soil,  must  be  secured  if  the  masses  of 
the  people  were  to  be  emancipated  from  economic  slavery, 
and  this  was  the  aim  of  the  Digger  movement  and  of  the 
Levellers.  But  what  happened  there?  Exactly  the  same 
thing  as  happened  in  New  Zealand  three  centuries  later: 
a  partial  improvement  in  conditions  took  all  the  fine 
fervor  out  of  social  reform,  the  old  religious  drive  having 
spent  itself,  leaving  reform  based  mostly  on  material 
welfare.  This  point  is  well  brought  out  in  a  paragraph 
in  "1649.  A  Novel  of  a  Year,"  by  Jack  Lindsay.  Some 
restrictions  lifted  off  trade,  and  other  secondary  measures 
eased  the  general  lot  somewhat,  and  the  reform  that  men 
like  Winstanley  and  John  Lilburne  were  after  petered  out. 
To  the  present  writer's  mind,  only  a  great  spiritual  revival 
can  provide  the  driving  force  necessary  to  imbue  men 
and  women  with  the  enduring,  self-sacrificing  moral 
fervor  without  which  justice  must  everywhere  become 
submerged  in  a  tide  of  collectivist  slavery,  and  freedom 
trampled  in  the  dust. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  APPEAL 

Thorold  Rogers  also  tells  us  how,  in  the  fight  for  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  the  hierarchies  of  the  churches  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  the  plutocratic  and  parasitic  exploit- 
ers, while  the  common  clergy  battled  for  the  "common 
people,"  for  God's  justice  to  the  masses.  It  will  be  so 
again,  and  the  religious  world  is  in  for  the  greatest  schism 
of  all  time.  It  must  come.  Those  who  are  not  for  God's 
justice  are  against  it.  Let  them  choose  their  respective 
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grounds.     I   will   conclude  with   a  letter   from   my   pen 
which  appeared  in  the  October,  1938,  issue  of  The  New 
Age,  organ  of  The  New   Church   (Swedenborgian)  Aus- 
tralian section.     ( I  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  this  Church, 
as  I   am  just  plain   kitchen  garden   Presbyterian,  which 
allows  enough  scope  for  my  rights  of  private  judgment.) 
The  facts  are  that  the   Editor  of   The   New  Age,   Rev. 
Richard  H.  Teed,  had  an   article  in  the  August  issue, 
the  tenor  of  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
opening    sentences:     "Every    morning    when    one    opens 
one's  newspaper  nowadays  one  does  so  in  a  certain  spirit 
of  trepidation,  lest  one  should  find  some  frightful  horror 
awaiting  one  there."     The  horror  he  had  in  mind  was 
an    outbreak   of   war   between    the   leading   nations.     It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  author  was  really  s;ncere,  and  not 
merely   indulging  in   the  usual   clerical,   pseudo-religious 
window-dressing,  so  I  sent  him  the  following  letter,  which 
he  published  in  full.     I  may  add  that  one  of  the  members 
of  his  church  (Mr.  A.  H.  Noar)  and  others  had  some  two 
years  ago  got  a  motion  in  favor  of  restoration  of  the  people's 
rights  in  the  land  value  passed  at  a  conference,  but  the 
minister  himself  had  not,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  policy  until   the  November  issue 
of  1938,  the  one  following  the  October  number  with  the 
subjoined  letter  in: 

DIVINE  GOVERNMENT  VERSUS  FACTITIOUS  FAILURES 

To  the  Editor: 

Dear  Sir, — Powerful  in  thtir  appeal  to  all  practical  idealists  to 
be  up  and  doing,  your  Notes  in  the  August  issue  of  "The  New  Age" 
trenchantly  observe  that  this  age  is  already  one  of  barbarism,  each 
nation  watching  the  other,  looking  for  a  chance  to  pounce!  Why 
have  we  reached  this  pass? 

You,  Sir,  touch  upon  various  matters  in  the  field  of  economics, 
a  science  which  deals  solely  with  the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
and  not  with  its  production.  I  suggest  that  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  economics  of  Scripture  will  provide  us  with  all  the  keys  to 
economic  problems,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  undeistand  is  the  full 
implication  of  the  first  verse  in  the  Bible.  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  not  the  property  of  any  earthly  landlords! 
The  only  true  light  of  "ownership"  is  that  the  owner  has  produced 
the  things  said  to  be  owned.  In  the  economic  sense,  this  covers  all 
things  bought  under  free  conditions  and  honestly,  provided  that  the 
seller  had  a  clear  and  moral  title  to  the  thing  sold.  Well,  as  Necker 
reminded  the  French  nobles,  there  were  no  deeds  and  parchments 
in  heaven  conveying  to  them,  or  to  anyone  else  on  earth,  the  Earth. 
Land  cannot  really  be  "owned,"  either  individually  or  by  the  State. 
Ownership,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this: 

1.  The  individual  rightly  owns  those  things  he  has,  under  free  and 
honest   conditions,   produced,   either   by    making   them   himself,    01 
fairly  purchasing  them  from  another  who  had  a  clear  title  to  them. 
This  is  the  true  right  of  private  property,  and  applies  to  labor  products 
only,  and  not  to  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  the  sunlight,  which  are  the 
common  possession  (not  in  "ownership")  of  "the  children  of  men" — 
of  all  of  them,  otherwise  some  must  be  economic  slaves. 

2.  The  social  values  of  environment,  which  we  misleadingly  call 
"land  values,"  naturally  accrue,  by  laws  of  natuie,  irrespective  of 
whether  a  given  section  of  land  in  a  progressing  community  is  "owned" 
or  not;   or  whether  the  said  "owner"  is  asleep  or  awake,  sane  or  in- 
sane.   This  is  the  fund  which  accrues,  under  God's  laws,  as  society 


develops,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  divine  piovision  for  all 
necessary  social  expenditure  in  the  social  state — above  the  jungle. 

3.  By  the  natural  law  of  property,  the  Earth  belongs  to  the  Divine 
Producer  thereof,  and  to  none  other.  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's. 

Now  look  at  what  happens  because  we  do  not  abide  by  the  divine 
economics.  Britain  and  France  parcelled  up  Moiocco  (non-Spanish 
area)  between  them,  keeping  the  Germans  out  by  threats  of  force 
backed  by  warship  movements.  Italy  was  given  Tripoli  to  keep 
her  "sweet."  This  was  the  grievance  the  then  Kaiser  Wilhelm  kept 
harping  on,  and  is  what  he  meant  by  the  famous  phrase,  "A  place 
in  the  sun."  Baffled,  he  set  to  work  to  build  up  the  German  navy, 
and  the  final  act  was  the  World  War.  Not  until  the  Natural  Justice 
policy  is  adopted,  bringing  in  free  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
globe,  to  the  Earth,  with  no  monopolies,  national  or  international 
will  the  spectre  of  war  recede.  The  Natural  Justice  policy  consists 
of  socializing  the  social  value  of  environment  ("land  values,"  including 
the  market  economic  rent  of  the  raw  material  areas,  such  as  for  oil, 
coal,  minerals)  using  that  Natural  Social  Salary  for  all  public  revenue, 
and  abolishing  all  taxation.  "Tax  gatheiers"  and  "sinners"  rightly 
appear  in  the  Bible  as  synonymous  terms.  Matthew  was  a  tax 
gatherer  (falsely  and  wilfully  translated  as  "publican,"  to  oblige  King 
James  when  he  had  the  Bible  translated),  and  Matthew  had  to  give 
up  tax  gathering  before  he  could  become  a  follower  of  the  Christ: 
it  was  impossible  foi  him  to  be  both  a  tax  gatherer  and  a  Christian! 

You  mention  "great  landowners,"  and  this  is  the  real  foundation 
of  the  matter,  for  international  financiers  would  be  helpless  were 
Natural  Justice  adopted.  Their  money  is  valuable  only  because 
it  is  backed  by  the  raw  materials,  the  great  deposits  of  oil,  iron,  ore, 
fertile  land,  and  other  natural  resources  that  are  fought  for.  Like- 
wise, were  that  monopoly  of  the  earth  broken,  bringing  in  with  it 
world  free  trade,  then  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  which  war  would 
or  could  profitably  be  waged,  and  thus  the  armaments  industry  would 
fade  out.  (See  "Chain  the  War  God,"  by  Victor  A.  Rule,  D.D.) 

You  also  mention  the  Transvaal,  Ireland,  India,  Abyssinia,  Japan, 
China.  In  every  case  the  bedrock  cause  of  the  troubles  was,  and  is,  land 
rent  monopoly,  the  denial  of  the  fundamental  truth  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Bible.  As  the  Rev.  Conrad  Noel  says  in  his  fine,  scholarly  recent 
work,  "Life  of  Jesus,"  all  the  social  ills  of  the  eaily  Hebrews  were  due 
to  violation  of  the  Deuteronomic  laws  against  land  values  monopoly 
and  usury,  and  the  consequent  oppression  of  the  people  by  mortgaging 
and  taxation.  Unfortunately — as  Noel  caustically  observes — what 
we  now  call  Social  Justice  was  of  old  called  Holy  Justice,  but  if  we 
want  to  hear  about  Holy  Justice,  we  must  go,  not  where  there  are 
pulpits,  but  to  secular  platfoims!  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

NATURAL  GOVERNMENT 

As  one  who  has  put  in  ten  or  more  years  of  hard  and  enthusiastic 
work  in  behalf  of  social  justice,  holy  justice,  honest  government, 
an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  aiming  to  relieve  man  of  the  fierce, 
tigerish  struggle  for  mere  material  sustenance,  the  conviction  slowly 
dawned  upon  me  that  we  shall  never  get  this  vision  realized  until 
we  adopt  the  form  of  government  fashioned  for  us  by  the  Creator. 

In  the  above  heading  the  word  "factitious"  appears,  and  it  was 
put  there  with  thoughtful  deliberation.  Its  definition  (Universal 
English  Dictionary)  is:  "Artificial,  as  contrasted  with  natural; 
sham,  unreal,  spurious."  That  is  a  good  description  of  our  forms  of 
government  in  the  world  today,  and  while  we  have  them  it  will  be 
useless  to  adopt  the  suggestion  in  the  article  for  the  world's  states- 
men to  "reason  together,"  for  such  conference  could  only  be  like  the 
last  one:  a  modern  Tower  of  Babel.  Let  us,  in  chastened  mood, 
observe  Nature's  method  of  government,  that  is,  the  divine  way. 

We  see,  right  throughout  Nature,  that  organization  is  strictly 
according  to  occupational  activities,  all  in  groups.  Thus  we  have 
shoals  of  different  kinds  of  fish,  various  flights  of  birds,  herds  of  cattle, 
swarms  of  bees,  and  so  on.  Human  beings,  when  they  are  free  to 
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do  so,  also  organize  according  to  occupations: — Farmers,  commer- 
cials, clergy,  journalists,  carpenters,  masons,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
all  others  organize  in  occupational  groups,  accotding  to  their  interests 
in  life.  Under  this  system,  the  ablest  individuals  rise  to  the  top, 
and  thus  each  species  has  the  greatest  possible  survival  value  in  its 

«idership. 
We  must  adopt  this  natural,  God-ordained  way  for  our  national 
d  international  government.  Each  group,  as  above  illustrated, 
should  be  able  to  send  its  delegates  to  Parliament,  just  as  they  now 
do  to  a  national  or  international  conference,  and  there  legislate  on 
all  matters  affecting  them  in  common,  purely  sectional  things  being 
left  severely  to  the  internal  group  organizations.  Even  animals 
will  act  in  common,  one  species  warning  the  other  of  a  common  danger, 
but  each  retaining  its  group  government  intact.  This  divine  method 
would  abolish  our  present  silly  and  suicidal  party  politics,  and  give 
us  a  democratic  aristocracy;  that  is  to  say,  a  government  composed 
of  the  best  and  ablest  persons  in  all  major  walks  of  life.  All  women's 
organizations,  once  they  reached  the  quota  in  numbers,  would  auto- 
matically be  able  to  send  their  delegates  to  Parliament,  with  no  need 
to  face  the  stupid  hurly-burly  of  an  election.  It  would  provide, 
in  a  much  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  way,  all  the  advantages 
claimed  foi  such  factitious  systems  as  proportional  representation 
and  automatically  provide  for  referenda,  recall,  elective  executive, 
and  other  advantages. 

We  actually  did  adopt  God's  form  of  government  when  we  first 
came  out  of  the  jungle  into  the  clearing,  but  we  have,  in  the  com- 
plexity of  progiess,  got  right  away  from  our  natural  social  founda- 
tions. So  we  are  back  in  the  jungle.  When  we  adopt  the  system 
God  made  for  us,  we  shall  have  the  master  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
social  problems  that  now  baffle  and  break  the  hearts  of  high-minded 
men  and  women.  The  Natural  Laws  are  all  simple,  direct,  infallible, 
unchangeable.  By  obeying  them  we  shall  come  to  the  Kingdom  on 
Earth,  and  by  no  other  way.  They  are  of  the  Kingdom.  "Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness"  (that  is,  right- 
ness,  justice),  "and  all  these  things"  (material  well-being)  "shall  be 
added  unto  you." 

Yours  faithfully, 
Hohaia  Street,  Matamata,  N.  Z.  T.  E.  McMlLLAN. 

In  the  next  issue  the  Rev  Teed  showed  that  my  judg- 
ment of  the  sincerity  of  his  article  was  not  astray;  more- 
over, that  his  moral  courage  is  equal  to  his  sincerity,  for 
under  the  heading  of  "Permissions,"  he  enumerated  certain 
things  that  the  true  Christian,  the  man  inside  the  fold, 
must  set  his  face  against,  the  one  we  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  being  as  follows: 

"Licensed  theft:  All  usurpation  of  the  land  as  private 
property,  and  the  consequent  robbing  of  the  community 
of  the  land  rental  values." 

My  view  is  that  we  must  adopt  God's  laws  in  full, 
and  this  means  the  naiuril  method  of  government  as 
well,  as  shown  to  us  in  the  forms  of  government  adopted 
by  both  animals  and  human  beings  in  free  and  natural 
conditions.  God  is  the  Sole  Dictator,  and  His  laws  must 
be  obeyed,  every  jot  and  tittle.  Churches  in  general 
have  their  choice:  they  must  throw  in  their  weight  on 
the  side  of  natural  (divine)  justice  in  respect  of  the  moral 
distribution  of  wealth  according  to  earnings,  individual 
and  social,  or  they  will  inevitably  go  down  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  along  with  the  ruin  of  human  justice  and 
freedom,  the  rehabilitation  of  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  restoring  the  natural  living  foundation,  as  expounded 


by  the  natural  justice  movement  in  various  countries, 
and  in  which  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  America  should  act  as  beacon  lights  to  a  distracted 
world. 

In  its  deepest  deep,  the  malady  is  Spiritual,  and  the 
remedy  must  come  from  Spiritual  sources.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  Church  the  world  over  to  rejuvenate 
itself  and  set  the  faces  of  humanity  Godward. 

The  Workman  Still  is 

Greater  Than  His  Work 

r  I  ''HERE  must  be  some  reason  why,  of  all  the  works 
•*•  of  God  and  man,  human  society  is  the  only  one 
which  is  apparently  incomprehensible,  unworkable  and 
unsolvable.  The  planets  have  moved  in  their  orbits  for 
millions  of  years  with  perfect  regularity,  plants  and  animals 
develop  into  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  individual  man 
stands  at  the  summit  of  creation,  "the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  animals."  But  the  greatest  work 
of  man,  society,  is  another  name  for  chaos. 

These  lords  of  creation,  on  an  earth  which  is  a  store- 
house of  riches,  and  equipped  with  all  strength  and 
wisdom  to  turn  these  natural  riches  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  desire,  stand  more  helpless  than  a  tethered 
animal,  more  helpless  than  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  die 
of  hunger  or  live  in  wretchedness  on  "charity"  and  doles. 
But  this  helplessness  comes  only  with  the  development 
of  society.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  chaos  in  society 
is  that  society  has  been  organized  upon  a  principle  which 
is  absurd,  and  therefore  incomprehensible  and  unwork- 
able. 

As  the  Declaration  of  Independence  recites,  and  as 
common  sense  perceives,  "governments  were  instituted 
among  men,"  that  is,  instituted  by  men.  Governments 
are  the  work  of  men,  men  are  the  workmen,  the  makers 
of  governments,  and  "The  Workman  Still  is  Greater  than 
His  Work." 

By  what  distortion  of  human  intelligence  can  we  now 
build  a  society  on  the  principle  that  government  is  the 
master,  that  the  province  of  government  is  to  direct 
human  activity,  and  that  human  activities  may  be  carried 
on  only  subject  to  the  approval  of  government?  When 
men  create  governments  and  then  endow  them  with  power 
to  direct  the  activities  of  men,  they  have  created  a  Frank- 
enstein monster  which  can  only  drive  men  to  destruction. 
The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
Governments  were  made  by  men,  for  the  uses  of  men. 
Men  were  not  created  for  governments,  to  be  the  puppets 
of  government. 

The  doctrine  that  the  work  is  greater  than  the  work- 
man, that  governments  were  instituted  to  control  the 
lives  of  men,  is  as  ancient,  as  honorable,  and  as  absurd, 
as  the  doctrines  that  the  earth  is  flat.  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  and  one  must  be  supreme.  Either  man  is 
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the  lord  of  creation  and  government  is  his  work  and  his 
servant,  or  government  is  supreme  and  men's  province 
is  only  to  be  ruled. 

Men  who  have  turned  over  to  government  the  direc- 
tion of  their  lives  can  have  no  reasonable  grounds  to  object 
to  any  form  which  that  direction  may  take.  They  must 
willingly  accept  the  mode  of  life  laid  down  by  their  govern- 
ment, whether  it  be  fascist,  communistic,  or  nazi.  If 
government  wisdom  must  direct  the  economic  lives  of 
men,  how  much  more  important  that  government  direct 
men  rightly  in  the  matter  of  religion  and  in  the  realm  of 
thought. 

A  government  which  has  been  given  power  to  bar  its 
citizens  from  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  from 
a  place  to  work,  a  government  which,  in  consequence, 
must  either  watch  its  citizens  starve,  or  institute  a  system 
which  directs  every  act  of  employer  and  employee,  must 
end  in  a  totalitarian  state  which  controls  the  thought 
and  the  religion  of  its  "subjects." 

The  justification  for  government  interference  with 
personal  freedom  is  the  helplessness  of  the  poor,  and  the 
poor  are  helpless  because  government  has  sanctioned  the 
appropriation  and  the  control  of  the  earth's  resources 
by  individuals.  Populations  are  barred  from  any  chance 
to  employ  their  labor,  their  labor  is  "dumped,"  and 
government  can  save  them  only  by  interfering  with  em- 
ployers. This  is  a  vicious  circle  which  will  never  be 
broken  except  by  throwing  open  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth  on  equal  terms  to  all.  A  government  which 
would  rent  the  lands,  the  patrimony  of  all  the  citizens, 
on  equal  terms  to  all,  would  collect  such  ample  rents 
that  it  would  have  no  occasion  for  taxes,  and  every  man's 
earnings  would  be  left  to  him  in  their  entirety. 

In  a  society  where  all  men  were  free  on  equal  terms 
to  the  earth's  resources,  and  where  government  was  barred 
from  interference  with  any  man's  work,  and  above  all, 
barred  from  piecing  out  the  earth  to  the  more  success- 
ful, every  man  would  be  employed,  he  would  employ 
himself  or  take  employment  where  his  work  would  pro- 
duce the  maximum  in  wealth  or  services,  and  he  would 
exchange  this  maximum  of  wealth  for  the  forms  of  wealth 
he  desired.  There  is  no  imaginable  interference  of  govern- 
ment which  could  increase  this  man's  comfort  and  happi- 
ness; but  it  could  put  an  end  to  his  work  and  conduct 
him  to  the  bread  line. 

The  root  of  all  evil  in  the  society  of  men  is  that  men, 
the  lords  of  creation,  have  abdicated  their  lordship,  and 
of  government,  the  work  of  their  hands,  they  have  made 
a  golden  calf  before  which  they  fall  down  and  worship, 
a  Frankenstein  monster  which  will  grind  them  to  powder. 
Government  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  human  rights  against  the  assaults  of  the  criminal. 
When  government  goes  beyond  this  duty  and  assumes 
control  of  human  life,  and  interferes  with  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  it  can  produce  nothing  but  the  infinity  of 
mischiefs  we  see  around  us. 


No  laws  which  legislators  may  enact  will  ever  make 
human  society  workable;  nothing  but  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a  state,  restricting  the  duties 
of  government  to  guaranteeing  the  complete  and  equal 
freedom  of  all  men,  and  prohibiting  interference  by  gov- 
ernment with  the  natural  rights  of  any  man.  This  sounds 
radical,  and  it  is.  When  a  pyramid  is  standing  on  its 
point,  when  a  tree  is  planted  with  its  roots  upward, 
nothing  less  radical  than  a  complete  reversal  will  restore 
them  to  their  normal  functions.  When  men  have  been 
reduced  to  the  status  of  cogwheels  in  a  tractor,  when 
intelligent  human  beings  have  placed  the  direction  of 
their  lives  in  the  care  of  a  bodiless,  soulless,  mindless 
abstraction,  the  work  of  their  hands,  the  inevitable  chaos 
can  never  be  restored  to  order  except  by  a  complete 
reversal,  with  every  man  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  destinies, 
and  government  protecting  him  against  any  interference 
with  his  freedom. 

I  appeal  to: 

Americans  who  see  communist,  nazi,  fascist,  and  twelve 
other  varieties  of  terrorism,  tearing  apart  the  Americanism 
we  used  to  know. 

Victims  of  religious,  race,  and  class  persecution. 

The  man  out  of  work. 

The  man  whose  income  is  too  low  to  provide  decently 
for  his  family. 

The  high  school  and  college  graduate  for  whom  the 
world  has  nothing  to  offer  but  the  park  bench. 

The  employer  who  is  burdened  with  income  taxes, 
capital  gains  taxes,  and  a  hundred  other  taxes,  with  sit- 
down  strikers,  and  with  15,000  government  "regulations," 
until  he  does  not  know  how  a  business  can  be  run. 

Those  who  would  like  to  keep  the  money  they  make, 
instead  of  being  the  target  for  the  next  tax  raid. 

Those  who  believe  that  government  could  be  run  on 
business  principles,  paying  for  what  it  gets,  and  getting 
what  it  pays  for. 

The  man  who  is  willing  to  work  for  what  he  wants, 
rather  than  to  live  on  the  labor  of  others. 

The  man  with  a  sense  of  fair  play,  willing  to  take  his 
chances  with  a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

I  appeal  to  every  man  except  the  men  who  have  monopo- 
lized the  earth  and  its  resources,  and  who  make  a  living 
by  keeping  the  world  out  of  work. 

WE  CAN  HAVE  PROSPERITY  AND  PEACE  WHEN 
WE  WANT   THEM 

There  is  no  reform  which  can  correct  the  evils  of  society 
so  long  as  government  stands  upon  the  necks  of  men; 
no  "back  to  the  land,"  no  old-age  pensions,  no  wage  and 
hour  laws,  no  New  Deal  can  correct  the  evils  which  will 
pour  in  an  endless  stream  from  the  mindless,  soulless 
abstraction,  government,  so  long  as  government  is  given 
the  power  of  direction.  A  government  authorized  to 
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direct  will  direct,  it  will  set  its  own  bounds  to  the  limits 
of  its  direction,  and  the  sky  will  be  the  limit. 

E^very  evil  from  which  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
ses  is  suffering  is  one  form  of  perversion  of  govern- 
it  functions,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  evils  which 
would  not  be  cured  automatically  by  the  restriction  of 
government  to  its  function  of  protection,  and  the  restoring 
to  men  of  their  natural  rights.  In  the  limits  of  this  article 
it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  these  manifold  evils, 
but  the  writer  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  one 
who  should  feel  that  the  above  claim  is  in  error.  Liberty 
would  cure  every  evil  of  society  as  surely  as  the  sun  lights 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  earth. 

The  day  on  which  these  classes  decide  to  forget  their 
classes,  and  join  in  one  universal  demand  for  the  restora- 
tion of  men's  natural  rights  and  the  restriction  of  govern- 
ment to  its  proper  function,  will  see  the  end  of  all  perse- 
cution, religious,  race,  and  class,  the  end  of  unemploy- 
ment and  exploitation.  It  will  also  sound  the  death 
knell  of  wars,  because  there  would  be  nothing  for  which 
nations  could  go  to  war.  And  nothing  else  will  ever  end 
these  abominations,  because  an  absurd  system  can  pro- 
duce nothing  but  abominations. 

Perhaps,  among  the  classes  I  have  mentioned,  may  be 
found  a  new  Moses  who  will  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness 
and  into  the  daylight  of  human  freedom,  where  man  will 
be  once  more  the  lord  of  creation,  and  government  his 
able  assistant,  helping  him  to  heights  beyond  "the  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 

HENRY  J.  FOLEY. 

School  Opens  Monthly  Forum 

HPHROUGH  the  initiative  of  Herman  Elenoff,  a  monthly 
*•  forum  was  started  in  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  6.  The 
speakers  at  the  opening  session  were  Morris  Van  Veen, 
whose  subject  was  "Why  Labor  and  Capital  Stagnate," 
and  Donald  MacDonald,  Alaskan  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Highway  Commission,  who  spoke  on  the  problems 
of  the  engineer  in  a  monopolized  world. 

The  Students  Room  in  which  the  forum  was  held  was 
filled  to  its  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  dis- 
cussion following  the  talks  was  lively.  The  next  forum 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  March  5,  at  3:30  P.  M. 

The  Use  of  Force 

IN  1756,  when  the  French  allied  themselves  with  hostile 
Indians  and  began  building  forts  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Quakers  relinquished  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  which  they  then  had  complete  control. 
They  said  they  could  reconcile  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  but  not  with  the  land  grabbers. 

ERNEST  O.  KOOSER, 
in  pamphlet,  The  American  Form  of  Government. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Organization 

\T 7HEN  a  truth  is  revealed  to  men  and  becomes  a 
*  *  matter  of  conviction,  the  first  thing  that  occurs 
to  them  to  make  their  work  more  effective  is  to  organize 
for  more  efficient  cooperation.  This  is  the  most  natural 
procedure  to  members  of  all  faiths  and  convictions. 

To  All  Save  the  Followers  of  Henry  George 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  in  the  early  days  opposed 
to  organization  exercised  a  benumbing  effect  on  the  move- 
ment. This  was  true  in  a  measure  of  Louis  F.  Post  and 
Bolton  Hall.  Their  policy  was  to  work  through  existing 
organizations.  This  betrayed  us  into  apparent  support 
of  superficial  and  often  conflicting  doctrines. 

A  perusal  of  the  old  time  Public,  under  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Post,  will  reveal  us  now  as  advocates  of  William  R.  Hearst, 
Public  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities,  the  Income  Tax, 
Three-cent  Fares,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  amazing  conglomerate 
of  bewildering  proposals. 

And  all  because  we  were  without  a  strong  organization 
standing  for  what  we  believe  in. 

It  was  this  policy,  and  not  organization  per  se,  that  led 
to  the  impression  that  the  movement  was  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  was  this  policy,  and  not  organization, 
that  lost  to  us  the  political  self-seekers.  This  could  not 
have  occurred  had  the  Henry  George  movement  been 
solidly  organized  with  a  declaration  of  principles  which 
permitted  no  such  misdirection.  But  we  left  the  door 
open  for  just  such  desertion  by  those  who  sought  political 
preferment  through  these  means,  and  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves. 

The  opposition  to  organization,  not  at  all  formidable 
at  this  time,  springs  from  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
consequence  of  a  very  different  policy. 

Rent  or  Ground-Rent 

IT  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  secure  equal .  rights 
to  land,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  land.  All 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  collect  the  ground-rent 
for  the  common  benefit.  I  use  the  term  ground-rent 
because  the  proper  economic  term,  rent,  might  not  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in 
its  common  sense,  which  applies  to  the  income  from 
buildings  and  improvements,  as  well  as  from  land.  In 
speaking  of  rent  or  ground-rent,  I,  of  course,  mean  the 
whole  annual  value  of  land. — HENRY  GEORGE. 

To  make  land  common  property  by  abolishing  all 
other  taxes,  appropriating  rent  for  public  expenses,  would 
be  in  Great  Britain  but  a  return  to  the  ancient  method — 
a  retracing  of  the  steps  by  which  land  once  acknowledged 
as  the  common  property  of  the  whole  people,  has  been 
made  the  private  property  of  the  few. 

HENRY  GEORGE.  "Social  Problems." 
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Public  Education  as  a 

Course  of  Social  Action 

BY  WILL  LISSNER 

ONE  of  the  surest  signs  of  virility  in  the  Georgeist 
movement  is  the  criticism  which  constantly  appears 
of  the  strategy  and  tactics  with  which  Georgeists  are 
engaged  in  working  for  the  establishment  of  an  ethical, 
democratic  social  order.  Throughout  their  history, 
Georgeists  have  never  taken  strategic  policies  and  tactical 
efforts  for  granted.  Even  when  embarked  upon  them 
they  have  continued  to  scrutinize,  study  and  weigh  their 
efficacy.  It  is  because  of  this  that  they  may  claim  to 
merit,  at  least  in  part,  Professor  Broadus  Mitchell's 
generous  tribute  to  the  intelligence  of  their  efforts. 

In  the  framework  of  this  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  has  a  prominent  place.  As  the  most  suc- 
cessful effort  undertaken  in  recent  years  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  socio-ethical  economics  and  the  progres- 
sive social  philosophy  of  Henry  George  deserve  a  more 
influential  role  in  American  thought,  it  is,  of  course, 
representative  of  the  most  progressive  tendencies  in  the 
movement.  Even  before  the  permanency  of  the  venture 
was  as  definitely  established  as  it  is  today,  those  who  were 
contributing  valuable  time  or  were  sacrificing  income  or 
savings  to  support  this  institution  constantly  questioned 
its  course. 

This  deserves  to  be  set  down,  if  only  for  its  historical 
interest. 

I 

This  tendency  of  Georgeists  is  derived,  of  course,  from 
the  social  philosophy  that  animates  them — from  the 
framework  of  ideas  to  which  they  refer  practical  problems 
whose  solution  is  not  found  in  measurements.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  tendency  should  have  been  especially 
marked  among  supporters  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science;  Oscar  H.  Geiger  was  its  founder. 

I  can  still  hear  Oscar  Geiger's  voice  ringing  in  my 
ears,  expounding  the  principle — one  of  his  most  cherished 
convictions  derived  from  the  Georgeist  social  philosophy — 
of  an  inner  unity  between  ends  and  means  that  bars  any 
divorcement  of  ends  from  the  means  with  which  they 
are  sought  to  be  achieved,  that  demands,  nay,  even 
furnishes  the  same  criteria  for  the  determination  of  prac- 
tical methods  (as.  say,  the  choice  of  economic  devices) 
as  are  employed  in  the  selection  and  formulation  of  prac- 
ticable aims  (as  social  goals). 

I  can  still  see  the  look  of  justifiable  pride  which  bright- 
ened his  face  as  he  showed  me,  in  his  apartment  one  day, 
the  exposition  of  this  principle  by  his  son,  Dr.  George 
Raymond  Geiger,  in  the  galley  proofs  of  "The  Philosophy 
of  Henry  George"  which  the  author's  father  was  then 
engaged  in  checking.  The  whole  book  itself  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  principle.  Oscar  Geiger  thought  his  son's 


work  was  a  precise  statement  of  his  own  convictions  in 
more  modern  language  than  that  in  which  he  had  arrived 
at  them;  I  thought — privately — that  the  son  had  shown 
himself  worthy  of  his  father,  that  the  father  had  made 
himself  worthy  of  such  a  son. 

The  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means — falsely 
ascribed  to  the  Jesuits  who  immediately  proscribed  the 
one  Jesuit  book  in  which  it  appeared  around  the  turn  of 
the  sixteenth  century — was  one  Oscar  Geiger  never  tired 
of  refuting  with  weighty,  reasoned  argument. 

No  follower  of  Thomas  a  Kempis — or  Groot  or  whoever 
it  was  that  really  laid  down  the  injunctions  in  "The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ" — ever  engaged  in  this  type  of  soul-searching 
more  earnestly  than  the  supporter  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science,  a  fact  which  I  think  deserves  to 
be  entered  into  the  record. 

I  can  speak  of  these  matters  with  some  assurance. 
Before  the  School  opened  its  doors  I  was  a  student.  I 
think  I  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  very  first  students  on 
those  grounds,  because,  since  there  was  yet  no  School 
then  for  him  to  refer  me  to,  Oscar  Geiger  was  kind  enough 
to  have  me  visit  his  home  weekly  throughout  the  winter 
preceding  the  School's  establishment  so  that  he  could 
tutor  me  personally  in  the  subjects  which  later  became 
its  curriculum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  would  be  a  sentimentalism: 
Oscar  Geiger  was  a  teacher  all  his  life  and  hundreds  must 
have  preceded  me.  But  at  any  rate,  when  the  School 
opened  its  doors  at  last,  I  was  one  of  the  eighty-four 
students  of  the  first  year.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  was  a 
frequent  visitor  and  a  welcome  one  Oscar  Geiger  yielded 
the  rostrum  to  Stephen  Bell  when  we  took  up  interna- 
tional trade.  Frank  Chodorov  used  to  come  in  from 
Minnesota  or  some  other  outlandish  place  to  discuss  the 
School's  problems  with  its  director. 

Norman  C.  B.  Fowles,  who  passed  from  among  us 
the  other  day,  sat  next  to  me  in  the  only  classroom.  And 
I  can  still  remember  the  light  in  Oscar  Geiger's  eyes  one 
day  at  the  end  of  that  year  when,  haggard  with  overwork 
and  worry,  he  fixed  an  evangelical  look  upon  Fowles 
and  me  and  said:  "Never  mind  about  me.  The  work 
will  go  on.  Your  consciences  will  never  let  you  rest 
easily  if  it  doesn't." 

(At  Oscar  Geiger's  funeral  not  many  days  later — an 
outpouring  of  student  affection  that  jammed  the  school's 
limited  quarters — Norman  Fowles  recalled  this  to  me  as 
one  summoned  on  a  mission;  and  later  he  told  me  that  it 
was  this  that  determined  him  to  accept  the  vacant  director- 
ship over  the  urgent  objections  of  his  physician  and 
family.) 

II 

Most  of  the  debate  of  the  School's  supporters  cer 
about  its  charter  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  (the  State  Education 
Department).  Oscar  Geiger  went  to  great  lengths  to  get 
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lis  and  it  was  granted,  I  think,  only  as  a  tribute  to  his 

vn  integrity  and  scholarship  and  to  his  extraordinary 
ipacity  as  a  teacher. 

Actually,  the  School  he  visioned  had  only  dubious 
prospects  and  uncertain  support.  He  himself  was  staking 
his  small  lifelong  savings  and — perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
speak  of  this  lest  it  embarass  a  friend — his  largest  con- 
tributor was  one  who  was  sacrificing  an  unbelievable 
percentage  of  an  executive  salary.  The  prospects  of  con- 
tinued support  were  more  meagre  than  the  prospects 
of  students. 

One  of  the  things  that  helped  hasten  Oscar  Geiger  to 
his  grave,  I  think,  was  the  diffidence  with  which  most  of 
the  movement's  veterans  greeted  his  effort.  Call  a  roll 
of  the  trustees  and  incorporators,  add  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  more  names,  and  you  have  a  complete  roster  of 
the  old-timers  whowere  willing  to  gamble  with  the  founder. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  band-wagon  jumping  in  recent 
years,  but  all  of  the  remarks  cast  about  "recent  adherents 
to  our  movement"  (with  an  implied  emphasis  on  the 
adjective)  will  not  erase  the  speech  of  Oscar  Geiger  at 
Town  Hall  in  1934,  when  he  told  how  everyone  he  tried 
to  enthuse  about  the  School  had  sought  to  dissuade  and 
discourage  him  except  a  handful  of  men  and  women  he 
named  and  pointed  out.  Even  Charles  O'Connor  Hen- 
nessy,  who  turned  out  before  his  death  to  be  one  of  the 
School's  most  valuable  supporters,  had  no  faith  in  Geiger's 
effort  at  the  beginning.  Hennessy  used  to  admit  it,  with 
a  frankness  and  honesty  one  finds  was  not  contagious. 

The  Board  of  Regents  was  willing  to  wait  five  years 
before  it  counted  the  books  in  the  School's  library  (Bolton 
Hall  was  forever  it:  a  dither  lest  its  size  be  inadequate) 
or  examined  more  closely  the  need  for  the  School,  the 
practicability  of  its  methods,  the  adequacy  of  its  equip- 
ment and  its  financial  support.  It  must  take  pride  in 
faith  in  intangibles  now  that  the  School  is  permanently 
established  and  its  advanced  technique  the  admiration 
of  experts  in  adult  education. 

Oscar  Geiger  considered,  and  rightly  so,  I  think,  that 
the  granting  of  the  charter  marked  a  turn  in  the  history 
of  the  movement.  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who  more  than 
any  other  of  Henry  George's  close  associates  is  qualified 
to  speak  upon  this  history,  once  wrote,  it  should  be  re- 
called, that  the  movement  wasn't  in  the  business  of  making 
history,  its  own  or  the  country's,  in  the  years  just  pre- 
ceding the  School's  founding. 

Oscar  Geiger  would  point  out  that  Georgeists  had 
tried  the  method  of  political  coalition  with  a  third  party, 
in  George's  time  and  in  our  own.  (Geiger  was  a  ring- 
leader in  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  the  abortive 
venture  in  1920.)  He  would  point  out  that  Georgeists 
had  tried  concentrating  their  forces  on  a  single  state, 
Delaware.  They  had  tried  the  method  of  setting  up 
their  own  political  party.  They  had  tried  initiative 
petitions  in  several  states,  referenda  in  many,  independent 


legislative  action  in  municipalities,  states  and  even  in 
the  Nation.  They  had  made  deals  with  the  old  parties, 
deals  with  the  new;  they  had  been  sold  out  more  than 
once.  The  political  results  justified  R.  G.  Tugwell  in 
writing  in  an  encyclopedia  that  comparatively  little 
had  come  of  George's  far-reaching  work  by  way  of  practi- 
cal achievement. 

Actually,  at  the  time  when  he  launched  the  School, 
Geiger  looked  upon  the  movement's  situation  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  him  and  to  all  who  cared.  Many  seem  to  overlook 
that  in  the  post-war  years,  when  a  delusion  of  speculative 
prosperity  gripped  the  country,  the  movement  fell  to  such 
a  low  estate  it  was  a  miracle  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  through 
the  movement's  organ,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  was  able 
to  keep  it  alive. 

Oscar  Geiger  understood  that  Mr.  Miller's  single- 
handed  achievement  was  no  neat  trick  but  an  heroic 
effort  which  taxed  his  every  energy.  He  made  this  clear 
in  a  speech  on  his  aims  and  hopes  for  the  Henry  George 
School,  read  for  him  by  Mr.  Miller  at  the  Seventh  Henry 
George  Congress  in  Memphis  in  1932.  He  said  then: 

"It  is  thirty-five  years  now  since  Henry  George  left 
this  sphere  of  life.  Those  who  knew  his  philosophy  while 
he  lived  are  all  now  on  in  years  and  few  are  left  to  carry 
on  the  work  that  he  began.  Those  who  did  not  know  his 
teachings  while  he  lived,  likewise  are  on  in  years  and 
burdened  with  cares,  and  comparatively  few  of  these  have 
more  than  heard  of  him  or  of  his  books.  Those  who 
have  come  upon  the  scene  since  he  has  gone,  have  had 
little  chance  and  very  poor  advantage  to  learn  of  the  great 
truth  which  he  made  clear  and  which  alone  can  make 
men  free." 

John  J.  Murphy  had  been  obliged  to  report  to  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  to  Promote  Land  Value 
Taxation  and  Free  Trade  in  Edinburgh  three  years  earlier: 
"...  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that,  during  the  World 
War  and  since  its  conclusion,  there  has  been  little  effort 
to  affect  taxation — national,  state  or  local — by  legisla- 
tion." Mentioning  the  brief  list  of  Georgeist  activities 
then,  he  concluded:  "The  men  engaged  in  the  work  in- 
clude several  of  the  most  devoted  men  in  the  movement, 
but  they  fail  to  obtain  the  general  support  of  Single 
Taxers,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  attract  any  consider- 
able measure  of  public  attention.  ...  I  wish  I  could 
present  a  more  optimistic  picture." 

The  School,  as  Oscar  Geiger  visioned  it,  was  a  break 
with  all  the  unsuccessful  methods  of  political  maneuver- 
ing. It  was  a  new  course.  To  establish  an  ethical, 
democratic  order,  he  believed,  it  was  not  enough  to  write 
economic  devices  for  its  achievement  into  the  statute 
books.  First,  he  thought,  the  masses  of  the  people  through 
their  leaders  must  be  helped  to  discover  what  they  really 
wanted  and  needed  in  this  respect  and  then  they  must  be 
helped  to  discover  how  they  can  obtain  this.  It  was 
because  he  saw  no  royal  road  to  the  good  society,  no  short 
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cut  to  economic  democracy,  that  he  tackled  the  herculean 
task  of  founding  the  School. 

Ill 

Oscar  Geiger  recognized  the  job  as  one  of  education, 
one  of  adult  education.  (It  happens  that  my  own  higher 
education  was  largely  in  this  field,  so  that  we  had  a  com- 
mon interest  in  educational  techniques  and  used  to  dis- 
cuss them — I  had  an  academic  interest  in  the  field  only, 
for  my  profession  is  in  quite  another  field  than  teaching.) 

This  educational  job.  as  he  saw  it,  was  the  basic  one; 
above  all,  the  neglected  one.  Create  an  informed  in- 
fluential public  opinion,  he  felt,  and  the  political  side  of 
the  task  would  take  care  of  itself.  This  educational 
job,  he  thought,  could  only  be  done  when  the  educators 
went  among  the  people  in  the  role  of  educators.  Not  as 
propagandists.  Not  as  politicians.  Not  as  agitators  for 
a  special  interest.  Not  as  missionaries  for  scripture  and 
calico.  Not  as  paid  evangelists,  but  as  leaders  of  groups 
of  earnest,  selfless  men,  seeking  the  truth  wherever  it 
might  be  found.  The  charter,  be  believed,  established 
that  character  in  the  institution  he  founded. 

We  used  to  recall  his  position  when  we  debated  whether 
the  School  would  prosper  best  with  the  charter  or  without 
it.  We  used  to  recall  how  we  alumni  (I  among  them) 
would  say  to  him,  with  typical  youthful  :mpatience: 

"We've  got  the  vision  of  a  free  society,  and  we've  got 
an  understanding  of  its  concrete  economic  foundations. 
But  now  that  we've  got  it,  what  will  we  do  with  it?" 

And  we  used  to  recall  his  bland  reply,  ever  reiterated 
to  alumni: 

"Now  that  you've  'got'  it,  what  will  you  do  with  it? 
I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  it;  because  I  know  what 
you'll  do  with  it." 

He  did  know.  I  would  have  realized  this  even  if, 
in  the  few  months  before  his  death,  he  had  not  confided 
in  me  his  intimate  opinions  about  current  social  tendencies 
and  about  what  he  thought  the  movement  ought  to  do 
in  the  event  that  it  was  confronted  with  certain  alterna- 
tive situations,  situations  which  then,  as  now,  were  likely 
to  develop. 

He  did  know  and  we've  been  doinp,  it,  just  as  he  had 
planned  that  we  should.  The  record  of  our  activities 
and  influence  is  there  for  anyone  to  examine  who  wishes 
to ;  it  is  neither  a  short  nor  an  unimpressive  one.  We  have 
consciences  and  we  sleep  at  night.  That  record  is  a 
vindication  of  Oscar  Geiger's  belief  that  the  charter  would 
never  hamstring  the  School,  would  never  bar  effectual 
action. 

We  did  recognize  in  our  discussions  that  the  charter 
did  keep  the  School  within  certain  limitations. 

For  one  thing,  it  assured  that  the  minimum  of  educa- 
tional standards,  which  distinguish  New  York  State 
Schools  alone  from  all  others,  would  be  maintained. 

It  assured  that  the  director  would  be  a  man  with  some 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  responsible  enterprise  and 


some  culture,  as  Geiger,  Fowles,  Dorn  and  Chodorov 
have  been,  rather  than  a  glib  wire-puller. 

It  assured  that  the  teaching  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
competent  instructors  rather  than  the  windbags  who 
always  infest  movements. 

It  assured  that  the  endowment  would  not  be  dissipated 
in  overhead — in  providing  jobs  for  professional  executive 
secretaries,  the  "bureaucrats  of  causes." 

It  assured  that  every  penny  of  financial  contributions 
would  be  used  for  educational  purposes  and  not  diverted 
to  political  adventuring. 

It  assured  that  those  who  came  to  seek  guidance  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  humanity 
and  as  citizens  of  their  country  would  get  that  guidance; 
and  it  assured  that  they  would  not  be  letting  themselves 
•nto  the  clutches  of  unscrupulous  manipulators  of  the 
popular  will. 

It  assured  that  the  corporation's  board  of  directors — 
the  trustees,  a  hand-picked,  self-perpetuating  body  like 
the  governing  boards  of  all  Georgeist  organizations  but 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion, no  affront  to  the  organization's  democratic  philosophy 
since  its  status  as  a  hand-picked  self-perpetuating  body 
is  one  peculiarly  suitable  for  endowed  educational  in- 
stitutions and  one  dictated  for  these  alone  by  tradition 
and  law — would  be  held  to  their  responsibilities  by  a  higher 
power,  a  written  contract  entered  into  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  State. 

And  it  assured,  finally,  that  an  adequate  plant  would 
be  maintained,  with  adequate  equipment. 

To  be  sure,  we  recognized  these  things  as  limitations, 
as  others  have  so  recognized  them.  But  the  more  we 
thought  about  it  the  more  we  welcomed  these  limitations. 
They  were  not  the  least  among  the  factors  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  School. 

IV 

The  mention  of  the  maintenance  of  educational  standards 
recalls  an  amusing  incident.  The  special  techniques  of 
the  School — use  of  the  discussion  method,  relation  of 
theory  to  current  events  having  living  reality  in  the  stu- 
dent's own  world,  the  active  participation  of  the  student 
in  the  educational  process,  employment  of  the  catechetical 
method  not  to  teach  but  to  set  off  the  discussion  among 
students  by  which  they  teach  themselves  when  under 
competent  leadership — these  were,  of  course,  laid  down 
by  Oscar  Geiger.  But  when  he  passed  on,  his  teaching 
materials  covered  only  part  of  the  present  curriculum 
and  were  in  the  form  of  notes  which  required  not  only 
editing  but  adaptation  for  less  skilled  teachers  than  he 
was. 

This  was  done,  but  with  Oscar  Geiger  gone  we  always 
suspected  the  adequacy  of  the  supplementary  work. 
We  once  were  worried  because  a  minority  of  registrants 
did  not  complete  the  course.  Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille, 
daughter  of  Henry  George  and  indefatigible  president  of 
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the  School's  board  of  trustees,  and  I  were  dispatched 
one  time  by  Otto  K.  Dorn,  the  trustee  who  was  then  the 
director,  to  pay  several  visits  to  Professor  John  Dewey 
to  see  what  could  be  done  about  this  problem. 

Professor  Dewey,  whose  system  of  progressive  educa- 
tion has  remoulded  the  practises  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  studied  our  registration  and 
attendance  figures.  He  questioned  us  about  our  teaching 
materials  and  we  explained  that  we  were  always  uncertain 
about  them  and  used  to  fashion  them  from  experience 
in  the  classroom,  test  them  under  varying  conditions 
and  constantly  revise  them  in  the  light  of  further  experi- 
ence. We  thought  we  needed  an  expert  to  change  our 
system  completely. 

After  he  had  looked  over  the  materials  and  talked  to 
one  or  two  friends,  Professor  Dewey  entertained  us  again. 
He  seemed  quite  amused  when  he  explained  that  the 
student  loss  we  were  worrying  about  actually  was  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  whole  field  of  adult  education  and  really 
was  a  remarkably  successful  record. 

He  told  us,  in  the  kind,  gentle  way  that  is  characteristic 
of  this  foremost  scholar  and  educator,  that  he  thought 
we  really  ought  to  carry  on  as  we  had  been  doing,  in  the 
assurance  that  an  expert,  no  matter  where  we  recruited 
him  from,  could  not  much  improve  the  method  that 
seemed,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  we  related,  to  do 
our  job  so  efficiently. 

Some  time  before,  well-intentioned  professors  had  sought 
to  make  clear  to  me  what  distinguished  the  progressive 
methods  of  Dr.  Dewey  and  his  collaborators  from  tradi- 
tional ones.  But  it  was  only  after  I  pondered  these 
remarks  of  Dr.  Dewey  that  I  realized  that  the  basic  test 
of  an  educational  technique  was  whether  its  procedures 
were  drawn  from  life  and  projected  back  into  it,  not 
whether  its  theoretical  basis  followed  fullsome  expositions 
in  forbidding  textbooks;  whether  it  worked,  not  whether 
it  squared  with  the  traditional  opinions  of  experts. 

And  it  was  only  then  that  I  realized  why  Oscar  Geiger 
would  not  even  open  his  School  until  he  had  experimented 
with  his  method,  until  he  had  tested  his  techniques  at 
Pythian  Temple  in  Manhattan,  until  he  had  tempered 
his  ideas  in  the  fires  of  practise.  It  was  only  then  that  I 
came  to  understand  that  the  veneration  Geiger  accorded 
Dewey  was  not  merely  homage  to  a  courageous  social 
theorist,  but  acknowledgment  of  intellectual  debt  to  an 
educational  practitioner. 

V 

We,  of  course,  have  become  permeated  with  the  School's 
theory  of  action  in  the  course  of  applying  our  energies 
actively  along  the  lines  that  it  demands.  We  understand 
the  theory  because  we  have  always  seen  it  in  relation  to 
the  life  around  us  in  which  it  has  its  only  meaning.  These 
things  seem  so  simple  and  commonplace  to  us  that  some- 
times we  cannot  look  sympathetically  upon  otherwise 
intelligent  persons  who  seem  to  misunderstand  our  method, 


to  miscomprehend  that  our  method  is  a  precise  course  of 
action  distinguished  by  a  zone,  not  a  line,  from  any  other 
upon  which  the  movement  has  embarked. 

The  evidence  of  this  misunderstanding  has  always 
been  small  but  it  may  be  growing.  So  perhaps  it  is  well 
that  someone  should  turn  from  pursuit  of  that  course 
of  action  and  take  the  trouble  to  define  it  in  measured 
terms,  to  explain  what  it  implies  to  set  down  in  limiting 
prose  what  has  become  known  by  conversation,  debate 
and  more  direct  experience  to  the  thousands  identified 
with  the  School  over  the  country. 

The  misunderstanding  is  grave  enough  to  require  plain- 
speaking.  That  most  of  those  who  misunderstand  are 
those  who  have  not  been  active  as  teachers,  secretaries, 
administrators,  financial  contributors  or  in  other  capacities 
in  the  School's  crusade  for  economic  literacy  should  not 
deter  us;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  who  divorce  theory 
from  the  experience  out  of  which  it  sprang,  from  the 
experience  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  should  be  the  first 
victims  of  confusion. 

These  persons  demand:  "Do  you  not  abjure  politics?" 
And  we  say  we  do,  not  merely  to  the  extent  demanded 
by  the  charter,  not  merely  because  the  charter  demands 
it  (for  we  could  give  up  the  charter  with  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  trouble  it  took  to  get  and  keep  it)  but 
because  we,  as  members  together  of  an  institution,  have 
foresworn  political  maneuvering  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

"Then  how,"  they  declare  triumphantly,  "do  you  expect 
to  put  our  principles  into  practise?" 

There  is  a  naivete  implied  in  this  declaration  that  one 
who — as  I  did — followed  a  state's  politics  for  several 
years  as  a  professional  observer  can  readily  appreciate. 
Apparently  these  people  think  that  the  statutes  which 
now  are  the  laws  of  the  land  were  enacted  primarily  as 
the  result  of  pressures  generated  by  political  clubs,  the 
offices  of  legislators  or  the  headquarters  of  legislative 
associations.  Students  of  society  ought  to  know,  never- 
theless, that  he  wastes  his  time  who  raises  straws  against 
the  winds  of  legislation  in  these  halls.  The  laws,  regard- 
less of  where  the'r  technicalities  are  whipped  into  written 
form,  arise  from  the  offices — or  the  drawing  rooms — of 
private  individuals  for  the  most  part.  And  particularly 
of  the  tax  laws  it  can  be  said  that  the  last  place  to  look 
for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  pending  legislation  in  this 
field  is  in  a  political  club. 

But  the  answer  to  our  triumphant  friends  has  already 
been  given.  We  have  abjured  politics,  but  what  we 
specifically  have  abjured  is  politics  as  the  predominant 
field  of  our  collective  activity.  As  individuals,  we  have 
not  abjured  life,  nor  politics  as  a  department  of  life.  (With 
Father  Edward  McGlynn  we  can  say  that  when  we  took 
the  cross  of  service  to  humanity  in  this  crusade  we  did 
not  surrender  our  temporal  citizenship.)  We  follow  our 
course  of  action  not  as  a  method  of  expounding  principles 
— as  principles  apart  from  practise  we  have  no  interest 
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in  them — but  we  follow  it  as  a  method  of   putting  the 
principles  into  practise. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  these  very  persons  raise  the  question 
and  in  the  next  breath  tell  us  frankly  that  we  are  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  teaching  Henry  George's  principles. 
For  if  our  course  of  action  were  not  a  method  of  putting 
Georgeist  principles  into  practise  it  would  be  a  negation 
of  the  fundamental  principle  that  distinguished  George 
as  economist  and  social  philosopher.  John  Dewey  set 
this  out  very  clearly  when  he  wrote  (in  the  Foreword 
to  G.  R.  Geiger's  "Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  Mac- 
millan,  New  York,  1933,  pp.  ix-x) : 

"Henry  George  is  typically  American  not  only  in  his 
career  but  in  the  practical  bent  of  his  mind,  in  his  desire 
to  do  something  about  the  phenomena  he  studied  and 
not  to  content  himself  with  a  theoretic  study.  .  .  .  There 
is  something  distinctive  in  the  ardent  crusade  which 
George  carried  on.  His  ideas  were  always  of  the  nature 
of  a  challenge  to  action  and  a  call  to  action.  The  'science' 
of  political  economy  was  to  him  a  body  of  principles  to 
provide  the  basis  of  policies  to  be  executed,  measures 
to  be  carried  out,  not  just  ideas  to  be  intellectually  enter- 
tained, plus  a  faint  hope  that  they  might  sometime  affect 
action.  His  ideas  were  intrinsically  'plans  of  action'." 

If  the  spirit  of  Dewey,  father  of  a  successful  educational 
process,  is  found  'n  the  School — and  I  think  I  have  in- 
dicated how  large  a  debt  the  School  owes  to  the  educator, 
its  honorary  president,  a  debt  which  would  have  been 
incurred  even  if  Dewey  had  never  set  foot  within  its 
doors,  if  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  intimate  contact 
between  the  institution  and  the  educational  philosopher — 
even  if  the  educator  had  never  said  a  word  about  George's 
or  anybody's  social  theory — if  the  spirit  is  found  there 
then  its  course  of  action  is  truly  a  method  of  putting 
principles  into  practise. 

For  if  Dewey's  idea,  Dewey's  process,  mean  anything 
at  all  they  are  identified  with  the  notion  that  democracy 
is  the  growth  of  popular  enlightenment,  not  a  form  of 
popular  rule.  Understanding,  in  this  view  (I  avail  myself 
of  the  phrases  of  a  recent  commentator  who  happens  to 
be,  and  not  by  accident,  a  socio-ethical  economist),  is 
more  important  than  authority.  Thus  democracy  can 
be  identified  with  education  in  the  broad  sense  as  a  process 
for  achieving  this  popular  understanding. 

"What  makes  the  devices  of  suffrage  and  representa- 
tion important,  and  what  makes  them  work  in  so  far  as 
they  do  work,  is  general  literacy,  the  growth  of  the  informed 
interest  of  people  generally  in  their  general  as  well  as 
individual  concerns,"  notes  Professor  C.  E.  Ayres  (in 
"Dewey:  Master  of  the  Commonplace,"  The  New  Re- 
public, New  York,  Jan.  18,  1939,  pp.  303-6).  "... 
The  keynote  of  modern  education  is  its  continuity  with 
life.  That  is  what  Dewey  has  stood  for  always — the 
continuity  of  learning  with  doing  and  living — and  not 
for  any  particular  educational  fad  of  the  'child-centered' 
schools.  Its  most  important  result  for  the  country  as 


a  whole  ...  is  a  phase  of  the  larger  process  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  democracy  and  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
mind  from  immemorial  tradition." 

Dr.  Dewey  himself  summed  this  up  back  in  1903  when 
he  wrote  (in  "Studies  in  Logical  Theory") : 

"Thinking  is  a  kind  of  activity  which  we  perform  at 
specific  need  just  as  at  other  need  we  engage  in  other 
sorts  of  activity.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  its  success,  the 
standard  of  its  validity,  is  precisely  the  degree  in  which 
thinking  actually  disposes  of  the  difficulty  and  allows 
us  to  proceed  with  the  more  direct  modes  of  experiencing, 
that  are  forthwith  possessed  of  more  assured  and  deepened 
value." 

In  this  way,  says  Dewey's  most  recent  expositor,  "he 
closed  the  abyss  between  thought  and  things  on  the  brink 
of  which  generation  after  generation  of  philosophers  had 
mulled  and  stumbled."  Dewey  said  this  in  a  word  when 
he  declared  that  the  fundamental  assumption  of  his  point 
of  view  "is  continuity  in  and  of  experience." 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  democratic  principle 
was  explained  by  Dewey  in  the  same  terms  as  those  em- 
ployed by  Henry  George. 

"Social  reform,"  George  wrote  in  "Social  Problems," 
"is  not  to  be  secured  by  noise  and  shouting;  by  com- 
plaints and  denunciation;  by  the  formation  of  parties 
or  the  making  of  revolutions;  but  by  the  awakening  of 
thought  and  the  progress  of  ideas.  Until  there  be  correct 
thought,  there  cannot  be  right  action;  and  when  there 
is  correct  thought,  right  action  ivill  follow.  .  .  .  The 
great  work  of  the  present  ...  is  the  work  of  education — 
the  propagation  of  ideas.  It  is  on'y  as  it  aids  this  that 
anything  else  can  avail." 

Dewey  understood  the  democratic  principle  to  be 
"precisely  that  of  solving  problems  not  by  'decisive' 
authority  but  with  understanding  and  the  slow  but  eventu- 
ally sure  seepage  of  ideas  through  the  whole  community." 
(Parenthetically  I  might  ask  if  it  is  not  true  if  the  advocates 
of  temperance,  who  obtained  enactment  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  by  the  most  skillful  political  strategy,  had 
understood  what  these  plain  sentences  imply,  would  the 
old-time  saloon  with  all  its  attendant  evils  be  the  curse 
it  is  today?) 

The  School  has  had  two  alternative  courses  before  it. 
It  could  have  developed  as  the  training  school  of  a  sect, 
training  recruits  for  the  sectarian  activities  traditional 
with  an  isolated  group.  Or  it  could  make  itself  a  positive 
force  spurring  the  growth  of  enlightenment  in  the  whole 
community — it  could  undertake  the  task  of  building  the 
eihical,  democratic  social  order  that  the  first  school  would 
only  dream  about  and  its  few  adherents  would  never  live 
to  see.  It  has  chosen  the  second  course  and  is  in  the 
thick  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true  to  the  principles  of  liber- 
tarian democracy  to  which  George,  Dewey,  and  Geiger, 
devoted  their  careers. 

(To  be  Continued} 
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Foundation  Report 

/CERTAIN  reviewers  have  developed  a  more  than  pro- 
^-x  fessional  interest  in  the  books  of  Henry  George, 
partly  through  correspondence  with  the  Foundation. 
They  have  not  only  written  good  reviews,  but  have  given 
that  fresh,  enthusiastic  touch  to  the  writing  thereof, 
which  means  so  much  in  leading  the  reading  public  to 
investigate. 

Mr.  Andrew  Bock  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Financial 
World  says,  in  the  December  14th  issue: 

"As  in  many  of  the  famous  author's  former  writings, 
this  one  ('Social  Problems')  contains  references  to 
political,  economic  and  social  conditions  remarkably 
similar  to  those  which  face  us  today." 

Mr.  Michael  B.  Scheler,  after  correspondence  with  the 
Foundation  office,  and  receipt  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
"The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  and  "Social  Prob-, 
lems,"  wrote  in  delightful  vein  as  follows: 
.  "Another  social  thinker  of  the  19th  century  who  is 
now  receiving  wide  attention,  is  Henry  George.  As  the 
depression,  world-wide  in  extent,  shows  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment, after  nine  years  of  havoc,  the  Single  Tax.  one  of 
the  prime  pillars  in  the  structure  of  Henry  George's 
system  of  economics  and  philosophy,  is  once  more  brought 
forward  as  the  solution  for  the  ills  of  capitalism.  Whether 
one  agrees  with  Henry  George  or  not,  one  certainly  cannot 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  a  fully  cultured  person, 
without  a  fair  acquaintance  with  George's  teachings.  .  .  . 
And  expense  can  no  longer  serve  as  an  excuse  to  anyone 
for  not  availing  himself  of  the  writings  of  Henry  George. 
The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  11  Park  Place, 
New  York,  was  organized  and  subsidized  by  interested 
and  lofty  individuals,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  re- 
issuing George's  works,  and  works  about  his  writings, 
at  prices  as  low  as  a  movie-house  seat." 

There  followed  in  Dynamic  America  (December),  Mr. 
Scheler's  reviews  of  the  above-mentioned  three  books. 
He  requested  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George"  and 
"Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet."  mention  of  which  will 
appear  at  some  later  date,  in  a  symposium  that  he  plans 
on  the  subject  of  Henry  George  and  his  influence. 

Oscar  Baradinsky,  literary  editor  of  the  Westchester 
Features  Syndicate  serving  newspapers  in  the  West- 
Chester  area,  has  been  generous  with  space  for  reviews 
that  have  appeared  in  a  chain  of  his  newspapers.  The 
latest  reviews  were  those  of  "The  Land  Question"  and  of 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade." 

From  the  editor  of  Industry,  Calcutta,  India,  comes  a 
request  for  review  copies.  This  magazine  reviewed  very 
adequately  the  Anniversary  edition  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  when  the  Foundation  launched  its  first  print- 
ing in  1929,  and  we  look  forward  to  good  reviews  from 


this  source  during  the  next  few   months  for    the   later 
titles. 

The  editor  of  a  mid-western  newspaper  has  written  a 
splendid  editorial  "Born  100  Years  Ago — A  Great  Ameri- 
can." The  story  of  Henry  George  is  told,  and  accom- 
panying this  boxed  editorial,  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
newspaper,  there  is  printed  the  complete  text  of  our 
pamphlet  "Steps  to  Economic  Recovery,"  by  Professor 
John  Dewey. 

With  this  editor's  permission  we  will  release  copy  of 
the  editorial,  slightly  adapted,  to  a  number  of  news- 
papers and  trade  papers,  accompanying  each  release  with 
a  pamphlet  that  can  be  used  by  the  editor  in  one  or  two 
issues. 

Anyone  who  is  desirous  of  having  his  home  town 
newspaper  receive  material  of  this  kind  should  apply 
to  the  Foundation,  sending  the  name  and  address  of  the 
editors  and  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  an  honored  senior  director  of  the  Foun- 
dation, is  mourned  by  the  many  friends  on  the  Board,  and 
by  all  who  knew  this  brilliant  man.  He  passed  away  at 
Thomasville,  Georgia,  on  December  10,  1938,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  He  was  the  author  of  seventeen  books. 
In  the  accounts  of  his  life  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  unusual  prominence 
was  given  to  Mr.  Hall's  life-long  activity  in  the  Henry 
George  movement,  and  to  his  establishment  of  a  Single 
Tax  colony  at  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  steady  stream  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
has  come  to  the  Foundation  desk  ever  since  the  first 
request  for  news  was  made,  last  July.  Many  and  varied 
are  the  messages  that  come.  Particularly  sad  are  those 
from  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  bordering  countries. 
They  bespeak  in  restrained  way,  of  the  dangerous  times. 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Mero  of  Budapest,  sends  a  Christmas 
greeting  as  follows: 

"May  the  Henry  George  anniversary  year  bring  the 
realization  of  his  principles  at  least  in  such  countries  as 
yours;  in  my  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  sad  German 
principles  will  be  realized." 

And  from  Santiago  de  Chile,  Mr.  Jorge  Gustavo  Silva 
writes : 
Dear  Madam: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  regarding  the 
"Christmas  Offer  and  the  Book  Catalogue  "38,"  all  con- 
cerning the  work  and  doctrine  of  Henry  George 

I  feel  very  pleased  being  in  contact  with  said  organi- 
zation about  which  I  would  like  to  get  more  informa- 
tion as  I  am  very  much  interested  in  same  Also  please 
furnish  me  with  some  of  your  pamphlets  and  any  other 
valuable  data  you  have  on  hand. 

In  your  "book  catalogue"  there  are  some  publica- 
tions which  I  am  personally  interested  in  and  which  I 
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have  in  mind  to  send  for.     Some  of  them  I    intend  to 
translate  into  Spanish. 

I  have  founded  a  League  in  the  name  of  Henry  George 
whom  I  admire  for  his  writings  and  good  literature. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jorge  Gustavo  Silva. 

Mr.  Markham,  center  of  a  most  active  group  of  George- 
ists  in  Australia,  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  Foundation 
office.  His  letter  making  suggestions  as  to  the  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  for  George  men  and  women  to  make  1939 
an  outstanding  Centennial  Year,  are  of  special  interest. 
He  suggests  issuing  a  photograph  of  Henry  George — hav- 
ing a  competitive  oration,  the  winner  to  deliver  the  ora- 
tion at  a  Henry  George  night  to  be  organized  in  each  city. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  a  beautiful  color  portrait 
of  Henry  George  has  been  produced  by  the  Foundation, 
that  there  are  about  1,000  copies  available,  for  use  by 
Henry  George  clubs  and  societies  and  individuals,  and 
that  the  photographs  come  in  a  handsome  grey  folder, 
ready  for  framing. 

A  sample  copy  of  this  portrait  is  being  sent  to  various 
extension  leaders  throughout  the  United  States,  so  that 
it  can  be  shown  to  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  local 
Henry  George  Schools. 

From  Mr.  Huie  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Bathurst,  New  South 
Wales,  we  received  word  of  the  work  done  in  that  dis- 
trict. A  copy  of  a  new  printing  of  Mr.  Huie's  well-liked 
pamphlet  "Natural  Rights"  was  included.  Mr.  Huie 
tells  us  that  Alderman  Firth  printed  20.000  as  a  gift  to 
the  New  South  Wales  League. 

Although  the  Christmas  season  has  passed,  requests 
for  the  books  offered  in  the  Foundation's  Christmas 
letter  still  come  in  daily. 

Of  the  11,000  people  circularized  from  the  Foundation's 
own  list  of  names,  and  the  3,000  names  given  to  it  by  the 
School  of  recent  graduates,  a  tremendous  response  was 
obtained  in  terms  of  books  and  pamphlet  demand,  and 
consequent  nation-wide  circulation  and  distribution. 

Approximately  600  books  were  wrapped  and  packed 
as  gifts,  and  given  to  that  many  people,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  a  Henry  George  friend!  All  of  these  new  con- 
tacts were  added  to  our  list  for  future  mailings  of  pamphlets 
and  literature.  More  than  2,000  pamphlets  were  dis- 
tributed in  special  directions. 

Often  this  kind  of  distribution  suggests  to  some  one  the 
advantages  of  getting  a  group  of  people  to  read  a  particu- 
lar pamphlet.  Thus  Mr.  Van  Ness  of  Mountain  View, 
New  Jersey,  made  it  possible  to  send  200  of  the  pamphlet 
"Why  Penalize  Building?"  to  the  New  Jersey  Lumber- 
man's Association,  in  time  for  a  meeting  that  organization 
held  in  January  at  Newark. 

A  lieutenant  commander  at  the  Naval  Supply  Depot 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  ordered  one  of  each  of  George's 
books  for  some  friends  in  his  Naval  Supply  colony.' 

AMiss Turner  in  Colorado  sent  the  unabridged  "Progress 


and  Poverty"  to  a  County  Commissioner,  a  City-County 
Attorney,  and  the  president  of  the  local  lumber  company. 

Mr. Karl  Fisher,  Land  and  Tax  Commissioner  of  Chicago, 
sent  one  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  Denver;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Assessment  and  Review,  Des  Moines; 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Tax  Commission;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Jefferson  City  State  Tax  Commission; 
the  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Helena, 
Montana;  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  Wisconsin, 
and  to  the  Director  of  Taxation  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

From  our  circularization  of  foreign  friends,  Mr. 
Axel  Roulund  of  Denmark  sent  us  an  order  for  twelve 
copies  of  "Significant  Paragraphs"  to  be  sent  to  twelve 
of  his  friends  in  the  United  States.  Likewise,  a  lady 
in  England  sent  for  ten  copies  of  the  same  book  to  go  to 
her  friends  in  this  country  and  in  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  England. 

A  Wesleyan  university  professor  sent  for  pamphlets; 
Professor  King  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  sent  for 
100  "Causes  of  Business  Depression";  and  Merle  Conti 
of  Teachers  College,  New  York,  sent  for  30  "Significant 
Paragraphs"  to  be  used  in  his  class  readings. 

Mr.  Boon  of  Durham,  California,  sent  ten  friends  a 
copy  of  the  Bengough  "Up-to-Date  Primer,"  which 
continues  to  amuse  and  instruct.  We  have  printed  1,000 
copies  and  very  nearly  that  many  have  been  sent  out 
since  the  pamphlet  or  booklet  first  appeared. 

Originally  delivered  by  Mr.  Buttenheim  as  a  speech 
to  the  Toronto  Conference,  last  September,  the  article 
"Unwise  Taxation  as  a  Burden  on  Housing"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Yale  Law  Journal  (December,  1938).  Re- 
prints are  now  available  at  10  cents  the  copy  (15  for  $1). 
The  Foundation  has  500  copies  for  distribution.  Some 
of  them  will  be  sent  as  samples  to  extension  leaders  for 
their  information  and  examination.  The  balance  are 
on  hand  for  general  use. 

Miss  Bateman's  "World  Survey"  or  "Who  Owns  the 
Earth?"  continues  to  be  in  demand.  A  sample  copy  has 
been  sent  to  400  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Henry  George 
School  and  its  extensions. 

The  Foundation  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
its  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  George  Atkinson,  for  a  file  of 
rare  pamphlets  and  material  on  economic  subjects  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  the  library. 

ANTOINETTE  WAMBOUGH, 

Executive  Secretary. 

That  we  should  protect  the  rights  of  others  as  scrupu- 
lously as  we  would  have  our  own  rights  respected, 
is  not  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection  to  individuals,  but 
it  is  the  law  to  which  we  must  conform  social  institu- 
tions and  national  policy  if  we  would  secure  the  blessings 
of  abundance  and  peace. 

"Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  by  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Bolton  Hall 


Old  Guard  Passeth!  Again  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  an  old  comrade,  a  faithful  disciple  of 
enry  George.  Bolton  Hall  passed  away  on  December 
10,  last,  in  Thomasville,  Ga.,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
search  of  health.  He  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  a 
goodly  portion  of  those  years  had  been  spent  in  preach- 
ing and  teaching  the  gospel  of  Henry  George.  From  his 
college  years  Bolton  Hall  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
under-dog,  the  oppressed,  the  needy.  But  being  a  true 
individualist  by  nature,  a  tendency  aided  perhaps  by 
the  fact  that  he  himself  had  always  had  enough  of  the 
world's  goods  and  had  grown  up  in  a  cultural  background, 
Bolton  Hall  was  not  carried  away  by  Marxism  or  any 
form  of  collectivist  philosophy.  He  found  what  he  sought 
in  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Henry  George,  an  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  the  only  legitimate  function  of 
government  is  to  prevent  us  from  invading  the  rights  of 
others.  And  having  found  it,  he  spent  his  life  in  the 
endeavor  to  enlighten  others. 

Not  merely  by  preaching.  Bolton  Hall  founded  the 
American  Longshoreman's  Union  and  was  instrumental 
in  getting  that  interesting  Scotch-Irish  Longshoreman's 
leader,  Edward  McHugh — also  known  as  the  Savior 
of  Skye — to  come  to  this  country.  Some  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  amusingly  ironic  episode  of 
McHugh's  arrest  in  a  longshoreman's  strike,  and  then 
his  release  with  apologies.  But  he  had  been  kept  locked 
up  long  enough  to  break  the  strike!  Bolton  Hall  had 
made  that  episode  known  to  many  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  heard  of  it. 

Bolton  Hall  is  also  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
Single  Tax  Colony  of  Free  Acres,  the  "Father  of  Free 
Acres"  we  called  him.  He  gave  the  seventy-five  or  eighty 
acres  to  the  colony  under  a  deed  of  gift  by  which  the  land 
could  never  be  bought,  sold  or  speculated  in,  but  was  to 
be  given  in  lease,  for  shorter  or  longer  term  as  desired 
by  the  lessee.  Mr.  Hall  had  a  little  house  there  himself, 
was  present  at  the  Town  Meetings  by  which  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  were  regulated.  He  loved  that  beautiful 
little  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Watchung  Hills.  All  those 
of  us  who  ever  lived  there  remember  the  tall  figure  in  a 
blue  peasant  blouse — his  customary  Free  Acres  garb. 
But  in  spite  of  his  desires  to  be  taken  for  a  real  "worker," 
Bolton  Hall  could  not  hide  the  fine  intellectuality  of  his 
aquiline  face,  the  quiet  good-breeding  of  his  manner. 
"Tolstoy  without  a  beard,"  I  called  him.  "And  without 
a  conscience"  was  his  answer.  But  he  did  himself  wrong 
there,  for  Bolton  Hall  possessed  in  high  measure  that 
social  conscience  which  all  great  reformers  and  their  true 
disciples  possess.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  theory,  some 
might  have  said,  but  he  tried  always  to  put  his  theory 
into  practice.  He  loved  working  with  tools.  If  one 
asked  what  he  was  doing  when  he  was  up  the  roof  of  his 
little  house,  hammering  away  at  a  loose  shingle,  or  dig- 


ging in  his  garden,  he  would  answer;  "I'm  trying  to  earn 
a  living."  This  by  contrast  with  his  legal  work  and 
particularly  with  his  real  estate  business,  which  he  called 
"making  a  living  without  earning  it." 

That  will  always  be  my  pleasantest  memory  of  my  good 
friend,  Bolton  Hall;  his  delightful  quiet  humor,  his 
philosophic  attitude  which  seemed  to  take  so  little  account 
of  practical  things,  but  yet  was  founded  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  economic  truth.  Bolton  Hall  had  never 
known  poverty  himself,  but  he  realized  to  the  full  that 
poverty  is  the  crime  of  our  age,  when  mechanical  inven- 
tion should  make  life  easier  for  all  of  us,  whereas,  in 
spite  of  it,  man's  inhumanity  to  man  continues.  He  saw 
just  where,  and  only  where,  man  could  be  inhuman  to 
his  fellowmen. 

Bolton  Hall's  father  was  a  famous  preacher  in  the  New 
York  of  many  decades  back.  There  are  still  folk  who 
remember  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Hall  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  And  when  Bolton  Hall  began 
to  talk  Henry  George  and  take  up  his  "reforming"  activi- 
ties, doubtless  many  of  those  old  New  Yorkers  shrugged 
tolerantly  and  murmured  something  about  "ministers' 
sons."  But  Bolton  Hall — who,  by  the  way,  was  born 
in  Ireland  although  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
citizen  of  New  York, — Bolton  Hall  went  on  teaching  and 
preaching  Henry  George's  doctrines  with  tongue  and  pen 
regardless  of  the  amused  tolerance  of  the  circle  in  which 
he  belonged  by  birth. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Freeman,  Frederic  Cyrus 
Leubuscher  tells  an  incident  in  Bolton  Hall's  life  that  is 
known  to  very  few.  In  1900,  it  seems,  the  Democratic 
leaders  offered  him  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  They  saw  an  opportunity  in  his  popularity  with 
the  working-class.  But  with  their  offer  went  the  demand 
that  they  be  allowed  to  dictate  his  policy  and  appoint- 
ments, and  Bolton  Hall  promptly  refused.  He  preferred 
his  freedom. 

He  wrote  many  books,  short  and  longer  essays  showing 
in  all  of  them  an  inborn  knowledge  of  the  true  essence  of 
freedom. 

Many  articles  in  our  daily  papers  have  catalogued  his 
books,  the  best  known  of  which  are  possibly,  "A  Little 
Land  and  a  Living"  and  "Three  Acres  and  Liberty." 
There  is  one  little  book  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  a 
clever  thing  in  its  way  and  unusual,  "The  Love  Letters 
of  St.  John." 

There  are  many  of  us  to  whom  Bolton  Hall's  memory 
will  be  very  dear,  to  whom  his  steadfastness  wil  still  be, 
as  it  has  always  been,  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 

r  I  ''HOSE  who  make  private  property  of  the  gift  of  God 
-*-     pretend  in  vain  to  be  innocent.     For  in  thus  retain- 
ing the  subsistence  of  the  poor  they  are  the  murderers 
of  those  who  die  every  day  for  want  of  it. 

POPE  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  in  "Cura  Pastoralis." 
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What  Has  Become 

of  Communism? 

BY  FRANK  CHODOROV 

HOMAS  JEFFERSON  said,  "When  once  a  man  has 
cast  a  longing  eye  on  offices,  a  rottenness  begins  in 
his  conduct." 

The  soundness  of  this  observation  is  brought  home  in 
the  present  character  of  the  communist  movement.  What- 
ever one  thinks  of  the  ideology,  one  must  recognize  the 
essential  honesty  of  purpose  displayed  by  its  devotees 
in  years  past — previous  to  the  incrustation  in  office  of 
the  Stalinites.  In  Czarist  days,  and  during  the  uncer- 
tain years  of  the  revolution,  up  to  the  time  that  successful 
office-holding  warranted  the  exile  of  Trotsky,  the  com- 
munist was  always  a  sincere  zealot.  Today  the  move- 
ment has  lost  its  idealism  in  a  riot  of  careerism.  There 
are  dupes  who  still  make  sacrifice  for  "the  cause  '  But 
their  leaders  are  just  plain  job-hunters,  using  a  hunting 
technique  that  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  Tammany 
politics  and  soap-box  demogoguery.  With  the  "party 
line"  as  the  lash,  and  the  promise  of  "the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat"  as  the  lure,  they  drive  their  mobs 
into  a  perfect  political  machine  more  effectively  than  any 
boss. 

This  is  very  evident  in  America;  in  every  country 
where  communists  have  secured  a  hold  zealous  idealism 
has  been  replaced  by  sordid  expediency.  The  recent 
"platform"  of  the  American  Communist  party,  with  its 
lip-service  to  democracy,  the  United  States  Constitution, 
and  other  erstwhile  "bourgeois  banalities,"  is,  while  it 
fools  nobody,  the  straw  that  shows  which  way  the  com- 
munistic wind  is  blowing. 

The  American  system  of  indirectly  dispensing  doles 
to  the  unemployed  through  a  hierarchy  of  petty  officials 
has  given  the  communists  here  a  main  chance  By  sliding 
into  a  key  position  in  the  WPA  it  is  a  simple  matter  for 
a  communist  office-holder  to  dispense  jobs  among  the 
faithful.  This  infiltration  grows  fan-like.  The  net  result 
is  an  increasingly  large  number  of  "comrades"  germinating 
in  an  area  of  dissatisfied  dole-receivers.  The  party  war- 
chest  grows  alike. 

In  other  ways  the  depression  has  fed  the  maws  of  this 
careerist  movement.  Planned  economy  is  so  akin  to 
communist  thought  that  it  was  not  surprising  when  our 
government  decided  upon  this  perilous  course  the  sailors 
hired  for  the  cruise  must  come  from  those  who  could  read 
its  charts.  From  labor  unions  famous  for  Marxist 
tendencies,  from  college  halls  where  the  Marxist  jargon 
has  been  refined  to  almost  a  meaningful  thing,  came  the 
men  to  handle  the  rudder  of  regimentation.  Surely,  one 
could  not  expect  from  the  business  man  trained  in  a 
competitive  field  advice  on  how  to  plan  a  non-competitive 


(or  more  regulated)  order.  It  is  a  fact  that  radicals  In 
office  become  quite  respectable — which  means  that  once 
ensconced  in  the  jobs  the  continuance  of  that  personally 
pleasurable  condition  becomes  more  desirable  than  any 
general  economic  change.  Therefore,  revolution  is  some- 
thing to  be  talked  about,  not  to  be  done.  Not  now,  any- 
how. Of  course,  these  counsellors  of  state  need  many 
secretaries  and  field  workers.  More  jobs  for  "comrades," 
more  sinews  of  war  for  the  party. 

Considerations  of  technique  required  the  organization 
of  groups  like  the  Organized  Unemployed,  American  Labor 
Party,  American  Workers'  Alliance,  and  various  college 
peace  and  youth  movements,  with  labels  not  so  odious 
to  the  American  mind  as  "communism."  The  dissatis- 
faction of  the  American  people  with  both  the  brutality 
of  conservatism  and  the  futility  of  planned  economy, 
(and  the  continuing  poverty),  makes  them  easy  prey  for 
these  millenium-promising  movements  with  innocuous 
names.  So  they  have  been  "joining  up"  in  large  numbers. 
Large  organizations  not  only  provide  jobs  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  in  strategic  position  to  demand  jobs  from 
vote-seeking  politicians.  The  communists  have  learned 
the  art  of  political  horse-trading. 

And  so  from  a  revolutionary  movement  communism 
has  become  purely  a  careerist  movement.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  the  soul-satisfying  explanation  that  all  this  is  in 
preparation  for  the  ultimate  fight — world  revolution. 
But  fighters  are  not  trained  on  cream  puffs.  The  revolu- 
tionist in  a  soft  job  loses  his  zeal  for  revolution,  and  soon 
learns  that  the  only  thing  worth  fighting  for  is  the  job. 

What  we  now  have  to  fear  from  the  communists  is 
not  a  sudden  upset  of  our  social  and  political  order,  but 
an  increasingly  burdensome  bill  for  the  support  of  these 
careerist  jobbers.  Eventually,  of  course,  this  drain  on 
our  production  will  depress  the  returns  to  labor  and 
capital,  further  increase  our  national  debit,  further  reduce 
our  recuperative  powers.  There  will  be  revolution,  but 
not  the  communistic  kind  It  will  probably  be  a  gradual 
economic  attrition,  an  adjustment  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  production  to  continue,  and  for  producers, 
by  some  Hitlerian  compromise  with  economic  fate,  to 
continue  to  live,  however  unhappily.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  to  erase  the  national  debt  or  most  of  it,  by 
fiat — and  start  all  over  building  a  new  national  debt 
and  another  Sisyphean  crisis. 

THE  land  question  .  .  .  means  hunger,  thirst,  naked- 
ness, notice  to  quit,  labor  spent  in  vain,  the  toil  of 
years  seized  upon,  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  the  miseries, 
sicknesses,  deaths  of  parents,  children,  wives;  the  de- 
spair and  wildness  which  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  when  legal  force,  like  a  sharp  harrow,  goes  over  the 
most  sensitive  and  vital  right  of  mankind.  All  this  is 
contained  in  the  land  question. 

CARDINAL  MANNING  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey. 
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Separation  of  Trade  and  State 


f^HE  following  paraphrases  of  the  United  States  and 
•*•    State  of  Pennsylvania  constitutional  provisions   for 

guaranty  of  religious  Freedom  suggest  a  similar  guaranty 

for  economic  freedom: 


CONSTITUTION   OF   UNITED   STATES 
ARTICLE  I   OF  AMENDMENTS 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;" 

CONSTITUTION    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
ARTICLE  I,  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 

"Sec.  3.  All  men  have  a  natural 
and  indefeasible  right  to  worship 
Almighty  Cod  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences; 
no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  worship  or  to  maintain 
any  ministry  against  his  consent; 
no  human  authority  can,  in  any 
case  whatever,  control  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  no  preference  shall  ever  be 
given  by  law  to  any  religious 
establishments  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship." 


PARALLEL  TEXTS  AS  TO  INDUSTRY 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of 
business,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
operation  thereof;" 


"Sec.  3.  All  men  have  a  natural 
and  indefeasible  right  to  earn 
their  livings  according  to  the 
necessities  of  their  own  bodies; 
no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled 
to  patronize,  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  business  or  to  maintain 
any  management  against  his  con- 
sent; no  human  authority  can, 
in  any  case  whatever,  control  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  in- 
dustry, and  no  preference  shall 
ever  be  given  by  law  to  any 
business  establishments  or  modes 
of  occupation." 


Refusing  to  entrust  our  archbishops  with  the  powers 
of  government,  why  do  we  have  such  childlike  faith  in 
our  multi-millionaires  or  practical  politicians  as  to  turn 
over  to  them  the  whole  establishment? 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  has  amounted  to  an 
elbowing  out  of  the  churchmen,  and  a  crowding  into 
their  places  by  the  money-changers,  privilegees,  and 
spoilsmen.  When  the  churchmen  relinquished  the  arma- 
ment of  state  to  enforce  contribution  to  their  causes, 
they  should  have  seen  to  it  that  no  others  seized  the 
guns.  Arms,  which  constitute  command  and  govern- 
ment, should  be  relegated  to  the  most  limited  and  narrow 
sphere,  to  defense,  and  merely  to  defense,  from  trespass, 
a  relatively  clear  and  simple  function  to  perform. 

To  levy  upon  the  earnings  of  helpless  people  for  other 
than  strict  government  necessities,  i.e.,  protection  against 
wrongs,  has  always  been  a  predatory  game.  Enforced 
collection  of  tolls,  tariffs,  and  tribute  for  the  industrial 
dreams  of  politician  and  profiteer,  and  their  upkeep,  has 
no  more  real  justice  than  enforced  collection  of  tithes  for 
the  religious  interests  of  priest  and  preacher  and  their 
maintenance.  Guns  are  precisely  the  equipment  he  has 
when  the  tax  collector,  commissioned  by  officials  and 
backed  by  the  police  and  militia,  seizes  and  sells  a  de- 
linquent's goods  and  possessions,  throws  him  into  jail, 
for  any  purpose,  necessary  or  visionary.  Taxation  is  the 
subsistence  of  the  state,  and  force  is  its  essential. 

It  is  the  hold  up,  the  pointing  of  the  gun,  even  behind 


a  veil,  that  is  the  inexcusable  outrage,  the  destruction  of 
liberty,  and  the  affront  to  manhood.  If  a  man  has  a 
natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  his  earnings,  to  live  an 
unmolested  and  inviolate  life,  secure  in  his  freedom  and 
personality,  a  gun  should  only  be  pointed  at  him  to  resist 
attack  or  trespass  by  him;  and  this  bar  against  the  use 
of  force  applies  with  equal  justice  whether  the  armed  force 
is  threatened  by  churchman,  spoilsman,  emperor,  king, 
dictator,  legislature,  majority,  mob,  or  racketeer.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  powers.  It 
is  the  speech  of  a  higher  voice,  and  should  be  heard  more 
widely. 

The  purpose  of  the  paraphrases  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  "masters,  lords  and  rulers 
in  all  lands;"  and  to  suggest  a  formula  for  escape  from 
them,  and  to  suggest  another  approach  toward  limita- 
tion of  the  use  of  force  by  the  state  to  minimum  police 
powers.  Possibly  the  paraphrases  would  reveal  what  is 
pillage  disguised  as  law  under  any  coat  of  paint  in  any 
color,  and  make  useless  varnishing  it  over  by  professions 
of  benevolence.  Religious  freedom,  and  separation  of 
church  and  state,  are  rather  vague  rhetorical  phrases. 
When  they  are  discussed  no  two  persons  are  thinking 
of  the  same  thing.  For  a  precise  legal  definition  we  read 
the  constitutional  provisos.  We  need  the  same  exact 
understanding  of  what  we  mean  by  economic  freedom 
and  separation  of  trade  and  state. 

After  closing  out  the  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  Doctors 
of  Finance  and  the  Doctors  of  Politics  have  been  frying 
the  fat  most  diligently,  especially  since  high  powered  and 
high  speed  machinery  has  been  supplanted  by  high  powered 
corporate  franchises,  which  are  agencies  of  the  state  that 
have  no  souls  but  have  recently  acquired  rights  to  un- 
limited profits,  and  accumulations  in  perpetuity,  without 
owners'  liability  for  the  obligations  of  the  concerns.  Is 
it  not  soon  time  to  see  that  they  have  not  too  many  com- 
pulsory powers  to  confiscate  other  people's  earnings  in 
prosecution  of  their  enterprises?  American  democracy 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  under  parliamentary  forms.  To  establish  and 
maintain  equal  justice,  democratic  procedure  is  entirely 
practicable.  To  overload  democracy  with  an  infinity 
of  business  details,  risks,  and  cares,  requiring  constant 
attention,  action,  experimentation  and  adjustment,  is 
sooner  or  later  to  abandon  or  destroy  it.  What  politi- 
cians, here  and  abroad,  need  above  all  things  is  the  prun- 
ing hook,  not  more  seizures  of  powers  and  glories,  pay- 
rolls and  appropriations,  spiraling  always  upward. 

With  the  frightful  instruments  of  mass  murder,  torture 
and  destruction  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the 
nations;  and  at  the  service  of  their  fears,  delusions  and 
ambitions,  the  need  for  restriction  of  their  powers,  and 
for  a  clearer  and  closer  definition  of  what  are  human  rights 
and  liberties  to  be  kept  inviolate  grows  constantly  more 
pressing.  The  problem  was  worked  out  in  Pennsylvania 
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in  1682,  and  the  solution  adopted  in  our  federal  consti- 
tution, to  protect  the  citizen  against  usurpation  and 
abuse  of  power  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  establish 
religious  freedom.  Its  terms  are  available  to  establish 
a  similar  economic  freedom.  We  should  again  demon- 
strate what  liberty  is,  this  time  in  the  economic  field; 
and  show  how  to  limit  our  own  politicians  before  we  under- 
take to  police  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Why  should  we  have  financial  groups  or  labor  groups 
and  tradesmen  constantly  lobbying,  pressing  and  pulling 
our  politicians  and  legislators,  to  finance  their  business 
interests,  necessarily  at  the  expense  or  handicap  of  con- 
flicting interests,  when  we  scrupuously  forbid  church- 
men such  financing  in  behalf  of  religious  interests?  Is 
the  proper  purpose  of  government  to  promote  business, 
and  whose  business;  or  is  it  to  establish  and  maintain  equal 
justice  under  law,  and  to  secure  equal  opportunity  to 
everyone  in  his  employment  and  prosecution  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  preserve  liberty?  I  cannot  see  that  the 
profiteering  carnivora  are  a  bit  less  dangerous  or  avaricious 
or  entitled  to  more  legal  privileges  than  the  preaching 
militants,  who  are  debarred  from  the  halls  of  congress 
and  legislature  in  soliciting  subsidies,  and  not  allowed  to 
lay  their  hands  on  a  farthing  of  the  public  till.  Most 
leaders  of  the  church,  at  least  the  high  minded  ones, 
would  surely  fight  harder  than  anyone  else  against  being 
put  back  on  the  dole,  and  made  Caesar's  dependents  and 
servitors.  Having  withdrawn  from  the  state's  sub- 
ventions, the  mystery  is  that  churchmen  stand  quietly 
back  and  allow  the  spoilsmen  to  take  command,  to  revel 
in  the  loot,  and  to  beat  the  war  drums  for  its  protection. 
The  rulers  and  leaders  of  the  nations  have  not  simply 
been  getting  away  with  an  occasional  murder,  but  they 
have  been  getting  away  with  wholesale  murder,  regularly, 
everywhere  and  ever}'  so  often,  from  the  beginning  of 
history;  and  they  are  now  spending  billions  and  bank- 
rupting civilization,  preparing  for  bigger  and  better 
butcherings.  Their  limits  should  be  much  more  plainly 
set. 

True  religion  must  be  voluntary.  It  is  not  advanced 
by  bayonets,  shot  nor  shell.  The  same  is  just  as  true 
of  fair  dealing.  Labor,  investment,  production,  trade 
all  should  be  voluntary;  and  never  coerced.  Aside  from 
maintaining  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all,  gov- 
ernment and  legislation  for  business  interests  employ 
the  gun  power  of  government  in  unjust  and  liberty  de- 
stroying coercion.  It  has  no  more  real  justification, 
no  more  actual  benefit  for  deserving  business,  than  the 
use  of  force  for  promoting  religion  has.  It  was  said  of 
the  act  for  religious  freedom,  that  "it  was  destructive 
of  all  religious  and  social  order."  The  same  would  be 
said  of  the  provisos  for  industrial  freedom,  though  free- 
dom of  industry  would  mean  no  more  anarchy,  than 
freedom  of  conscience  meant  atheism.  Correct  rules 
of  justice  and  economics  always  concur. 

Instead  of  fierce  zeal  to  climb  into  control,  churchmen 


of  all  people  should  be  most  anxious  to  restore  to  a  free 
people  the  usurped  power  of  the  state.  The  state  is  force. 
It  is  Caesar's  and  Mars'  machinery.  It  is  not  the  proper 
agency  of  the  church.  But  the  church  can  participate 
without  limit  in  organizing  and  conducting  a  free  society 
assigning  to  Caesar  or  Mars  the  minimum  police  and 
protective  function:  and  reserving  to  voluntary  associa- 
tion and  cooperation,  to  labor,  to  production,  and  to 
trade,  full  liberty  and  equal  justice,  which  are  primary, 
human  and  inalienable  rights — economic  freedom  as 
complete  as  religious  freedom. 
Somerset,  Pa.  ERNEST  O.  KOOSER. 

The  Negro  Problem 

A  White  Problem  Also 

r  I  ^HERE  was  a  time  when  the  problem  of  tenancy 
-*•  was  regarded  and  promptly  dismissed  as  a  Negro 
problem.  If  it  had  been  so  discussed  at  this  Conference 
it  would  have  lost  much  of  its  significance  for  the  South. 
Although  most  of  the  Negroes  in  southern  agriculture 
are  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  most  of  the  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  in  the  South  are  now  white.  Relief  of  the 
Negro  situation  is  involved  in  relief  of  the  general  situa- 
tion now  so  disastrously  defective.  The  Conference  gave 
its  attention  to  the  renovation  of  the  ancient  landlord- 
tenant  statutes,  to  the  extension  of  credit,  to  provisions 
for  tenant  farm  purchase,  and  to  essential  rehabilitation. 
Implicit  in  all  of  this  was  the  fact  that  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  southern  agriculture  could  not  proceed  without 
including  all  farmers  impersonally  in  the  schemes. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON  in  the  Crisis. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  consequences  that  ensue  from 
social  injustice  to  separate  populations  according  to  color. 
Such  injustices  as  exist  must  inevitably  visit  themselves 
upon  Black  and  White.  A  system  that  denies  access  to 
natural  opportunities  must  be  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. White  and  Black  tenant  farmers  and  White  and 
Black  sharecroppers  are  in  the  same  position. 

The  land  injustice  plays  no  favorites.  As  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Johnson  says,  ''The  rationalization  of  Southern  agri- 
culture could  not  proceed  without  including  all  farmers 
impersonally  in  the  scheme."  Which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  solution  of  the  question,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  just  system  of  land  distribution,  must  'nclude 
both  Black  and  White.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  lead- 
ing organ  of  Negro  thought  recognizes  this  and  when 
the  White  farmers  recognize  it  also  the  solution  of  the 
question  is  near. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

UNTIL  there  be  correct  thought,  there  cannot  be  right 
action;   and  when   there   is  correct    thought,   right 
action  will  follow. 

"Social  Problems,"  by  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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lharles  H.  Ingersoll's 

Broadcasts 

"WAR  As  A  BUSINESS"  is  AGAIN  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  FEUHRER'S 
REMOVAL  OF  HERR  SCHACHT  to  make  way  for  one  who  may  be  more 
serviceable  in  spending  the  big  money  financial  genius  has  somehow 
procured.  The  question  is  whether  war  can  be  made  to  pay;  exactly 
as  the  pirates  and  bandits  of  old  were  successful  as  buccaneers  for 
profit.  So  fai  it  looks  as  if  both  Germany  and  Italy  had  got  a  pretty 
good  return  for  their  investment;  and  so  could  get  the  necessary 
credit  for  continued  raids — until  perhaps  they  are  strong  enough 
to  go  after  big  game  like  Russia,  France,  England  and  perhaps  the 
Americas,  including  U.  S.  A.  The  only  answer  is  to  remove  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  wars! 

WHEN  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  CAN'T  OR  WON'T  Do  ANYTHING 
ABOUT  SOME  GREVIOUS  AND  OBVIOUS  WRONG — THEY  INVESTIGATE. 
So  we  investigated  bootleg  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania.  Confis- 
cating of  oil  wells  in  Mexico,  monopoly  in  Washington  by  a  $500,000 
committee.  And  now  Frank  Murphy  will,  from  his  new  place  as 
U.  S.  Attorney  General,  "investigate"  sharecropping.  Coal  boot- 
leggers took  what  nature  put  there  for  them  without  asking  royalty 
collectors.  Oil  lands  in  Mexico  as  in  United  States  should  pay  their 
royalties  to  the  people1 — not  monopolists.  Monopoly  exists — 200 
billions  of  it — right  under  the  feet  of  the  investigators — but  they 
can't  find  it.  And  sharecroppers  are  people  whose  crops  are  more 
than  half  taken  by  landlords  who  do  nothing.  By  all  means,  investi- 
gate, Mr.  Murphy. 

MUSSOLINI  is  BUILDING  14  SUBMARINES  TO  REACH  AS  FAR  AS  Us. 
— U.  S.  A.  His  next  announcement  may  be  a  few  thousand  bombing 
planes  of  equally  long-winded  type.  This  suggests  conducting  war 
as  a  big  business — putting  it  on  a  production  basis;  because  such 
armadas  as  these  should  easily  be  able  to  retrieve  their  cost  in  single 
raids;  and  so  reproduction  could  be  indefinite.  Is  this  new  war  enter- 
prise an  evidence  that  the  Duce  has  "cleaned  up"  in  his  last  two  pre- 
vious ones,  Spain  and  Ethiopia?  Monkeying  with  war  and  poverty,  be- 
sides being  fearfully  expensive  directly,  also  faces  the  possibility 
of  "going  too  far."  If  either  the  Duce  or  Feuhrer  are  smart  enough 
to  "make  a  business  of  it"  which  they  show  many  signs  of,  they  will 
get  us  just  as  old  Sana  Anna  did  the  unspecting  pastoral,  cultured 
Mexicans  with  a  shipload  of  well-trained  bandits.  The  best  way  is 
to  use  our  peaceful  sciences  to  find  and  remove  the  cause — which  is 
the  same—of  war  and  poverty. 

MR.  INGERSOLL'S  REPORT  ON  RECENT  LECTURES 

Nov.  17,  1938. — Thursday  evening.  Town  Hall  branch  meeting 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia.  Invited  by  Captain  Lester  A. 
Jenks  to  respond  to  the  speakers  at  tire  New  York  Town  Hall  Forum, 
piped  every  week  to  this  meeting.  Speakers  were  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  Prof.  Fenwick  of  Brinmore  (?)  and  Cunningham  (?).  I 
talked  for  25  minutes  and  answered  questions  for  1^  hours  until 
the  Hall  was  closed.  Audience  75.  My  position  was  that  none 
of  the  speakers  squarely  met  the  issue  of  "Cooperation  of  American 
Nations  for  Peace,"  because  none  of  them  referred  except  vaguely 
to  the  causes  of  war.  The  discussion  was  very  lovely. 

Nov.  25,  1938. — Friday  evening.  Current  Events  Club,  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia.  Invited  by  Captain  Lester  A.  Jenks. 
50  diners.  I  presented  Georgean  Economics,  in  30  minutes  to  a  fine 
audience;  but  the  questions  were  very  limited  because  of  the  club 
rules.  Am  promised  another  oppoitunity. 

Dec.  8,  1938.— Thursday  noon.  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  Berkeley 
Carteret,  Asbury  Park.  Appointment  by  Mr.  Tom  Lane.  Sixty 


of  the  best  business  men  in  town  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  Wrong  with  Business  and  what  is 
the  Remedy?"  An  event  of  this  sort  revives  all  my  wanderlust  and 
desire  to  carry  out  the  piogram  of  making  1,000  personal  talks  in 
12  months  to  every  state  and  city  in  the  country.  A  talk  of  35 
minutes  followed  with  1^£  hours  of  quiz,  in  which  neatly  everyone 
took  part.  This  is  the  way  to  "teach"  business  men. 

Jan.  6,  1939.— Friday  evening.  Guest  Speaker  at  the  HGSSS 
Commencement"  of  four  classes,  at  Kuglers,  Philadelphia.  Invited 
by  Julian  P.  Hickok,  Director.  85  present.  Time  limited  by  other 
proceedings.  However,  satisfied  the  audience  by  a  friendly  talk  to 
graduates  and  more  particularly,  a  description  of  my  simple  formula 
of  Georgean  Economics  which  I  counseled  them  to  study  in  view  of 
the  practical  work  that  now  faces  graduates  who  have  had  the  rare 
opportunity  of  a  perfect  theoretical  education  as  if  direct  from  the 
Master  of  Economic  Science  and  Philosophy. 

Jan.  11,  1939. — Wednesday  evening.  Father  Divine's  Mission, 
204  W.  63rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Arranged  by  correspondence.  Listened 
to  a  Mr.  Scott  teach  a  class  on  money.  Afterward,  I  talked  to  the 
class  and  audience  for  a  half  hour.  Not  many  questions.  250 
present;  very  fine  audience.  Believe  they  will  be  apt  students. 
Have  applied  for  a  class. 

Jan.  11,  1939.  Wednesday  evening.  Father  Divine's  Banquet, 
152  W.  126th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Invited  by  Father  Divine.  1,500  attend- 
ing. At  2  A.  M .  was  liberally  introduced  by  Charles  Becker  of  Newark 
and  The  Father.  Made  10-minute  outline  talk;  received  withgreat 
interest.  I  hope  to  cultivate  this  very  large  following. 

Jan.  16,  1939. — Monday  evening.  A  Recruit  Meeting  of  the 
HGSSS.  First  Methodist  Church,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A  very  remark- 
able one.  The  school  is  very  highly  developed  in  this  town  of  15,000; 
125  miles  north  on  the  Hudson  River.  Mr.  Willis  A.  Snyder  who 
invited  me  as  the  guest  speaker,  was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  of 
this  unusual  event.  The  Church  gave  its  basement  and  kitchen 
equipment,  and  the  Georgeist  scholars  did  the  rest.  150  people  got 
a  bargain  dinner.  If  every  HGSSS  branch  shows  the  enthusiasm 
and  intelligence  of  these  people  of  this  one,  the  development  of  our 
economics  will  be  very  rapid. 

I  was  very  pleasantly  received  and  talked  for  45  minutes  on  general 
phases,  answering  questions  for  nearly  two  hours.  Many  important 
features  such  as  three  clergymen  present  and  speaking  could  be  re- 
ported. Mr.  Snydei  is  a  live  wire  and  never  sleeps.  I  drove  up  and 
back  in  3  hours  each,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  With  a  postscript 
I  might  say  that  I  get  along  very  nicely  with  the  HGSSS  graduates 
however  it  may  be  with  otheis. 

Mr.  Ingei soil's  Weekly  Broadcasting  Schedule: 

Sun.,  8:15-8:45  P.  M.,  WBIL  Public  Service  Forum,  Chairman 
and  Director.  Mon.,  1:30  P.  M.,  WWRL.  Tues.,  2:45  P.  M., 
WCNW;  10:45  P.  M.,  WFAS  (White  Plains).  Wed.,  3:45  P.  M., 
WCNW.  Thurs.,  8:15  A.  M.,  WLTH;  6:45  P.  M.,  WTNJ  (Tren- 
ton). Fri.,  12:45  P.  M.,  WDAS  (Phila.);  3:15  P.  M.,  WSNJ 
(Bridgeton). 


A  ND  some  things  it  may  be  there  are  that — as  was 
4T*1  said  by  One  whom  the  learning  of  the  time  sneered  at, 
and  the  high  priests  persecuted,  and  polite  society,  speak- 
ing through  the  voice  of  those  who  knew  not  what  they 
did,  crucified — are  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  revealed  unto  babes. 

"A  Perplexed  Philosopher,"  by  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
TUT   TUT,  MY  CHILD 

THIS  "land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave"  is  in 
sore  straits.  Our  metropolitan  press  of  the  east, 
of  the  west,  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  is  concerned— 
gravely  concerned — over  the  futures  of  our  school  children. 

Grade  schools  are  crowded.  High  schools  are  swamped. 
Teachers'  colleges  are  loaded  with  girls  "that  can  never 
hope  to  get  on  a  city  or  town  payroll."  These  children 
— all  these  youths — annually  add  their  quota  to  the  stand- 
ing army  of  idle  men  and  women  which  so  patiently  waits 
and  watches  our  educational,  industrial,  political  and 
professional  leaders  for  signs  of  a  new  freedom  from  the 
pall  of  idleness. 

Educated  labor  has  come  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market — 
cheap  as  free  air  at  a  gas  station,  as  we  find  that  our  sons 
and  daughters  cannot  even  give  their  services,  without 
wages,  in  return  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  experience 
in  the  white-collar  jobs  for  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated. Though  "learners"  are  exempt  from  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act,  industrialists  and  professionalists  fear 
to  allow  our  children  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  lest 
labor  unions'  power  be  invoked  against  such  employers 
who  take  children  off  the  street  for  a  period  of  practical 
training. 

We  have  reached  the  day,  in  the  long  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, when  employers  find  themselves  surrounded  by  hordes 
of  not-to-be-hired  young  men  and  young  women  who 
gladly  would  take  up  the  old-time  method  of  apprentice- 
ship in  white-collar  jobs — apprenticeship  without  wages. 
Time  was  when  employers  greeted  with  satisfaction  and 
choosey  picking  the  mob  of  job  applicants  at  factory 
gates.  Labor  unions'  political  power  and  governmental 
regulation  at  last  have  checkmated  the  old-time  move 
of  industrialists  to  rescue  society  from  depressions  by 
returning  wages  to  old,  low  levels  from  which  again  to 
climb  the  hill  to  better  times  and  to  a  return  to  more 
ground-rent  profits  for  site-value  exploiters.  Employers 
must  turn  deaf  ears  to  clamoring  boys  and  girls. 

This  depression  may  be  the  last  to  be  created  by  our 
naive  collectors  of  site  rents — the  last  plundering  of  capital 
and  labor  by  taxes  upon  industry  "according  to  ability 
to  pay." 

Whatever  the  future  of  our  school  children  may  be — 
whether  all  unemployed  youths  be  mobilized  into  more 
and  more  CCC  camps  or  into  many  more  National  Youth 
Administration  units — it  is  obvious  that  they  are  being 
taught  everything  except  how  to  be  self-sustaining  in  a 
nation  which  has  land  and  natural  resources  enough  to 
support  ten  times  our  present  population. 

Though  labor  unions  and  governments  steadfastly 
refuse  to  permit  employers  to  offer  lower  wages,  yet  our 
national  government  exercises  the  same  means  in  paying 


some  two  millions  of  CCC  workers  $30  per  month,  "and 
keep,"  for  planting  a  billion  and  a  half  trees,  for  fighting 
fires  in  forest  lands,  for  building  three  thousand  watch- 
towers,  for  building  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  trails 
and  roads,  for  re-vegetating  a  quarter-million  acres  of 
grazing  lands,  for  building  forty  thousand  bridges,  five 
thousand  dams,  four  and  a  half  million  levees,  seventy 
thousand  miles  of  telephone  lines,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  all  done 
under  the  plausible  plea  of  character-building. 

This  same  work,  done  by  adults  at  adult  wages,  would 
have  been  a  financial  impossibility  under  other  circum- 
stances. The  benefits,  to  the  nation,  are  undeniable. 
Fortunately,  for  the  taxpayers  who  have  furnished  the 
money  for  the  CCC,  these  benefits  are  in  such  form  and 
location  that  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  land 
speculators  to  capitalize  these  improvements  except  it 
be  in  driblets  at  some  far  future  time.  Unfortunately, 
for  the  same  taxpayers,  the  investment  in  CCC  activities 
is  one  which  ill  can  be  afforded  by  the  real  taxpayers  of 
this  nation — taxpayers  in  such  financial  straits  that 
naught  but  a  quick  return  upon  every  day  of  labor  and 
upon  every  dollar  of  capital  can  keep  their  figurative 
chins  above  the  financial  tide  of  taxes. 

With  all  its  virtues,  what  has  the  CCC  and  the  nation 
to  offer  CCC  graduates  when  they  reach  the  day  of  com- 
mencement? Of  what  avail  is  it  to  prepare  children 
for  an  opportunity  which  does  not  exist? 

No  doubt  numberless  employers  would  be  delighted  to 
hire  workers  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  CCC  labor, 
at  one  dollar  per  day  plus  keep.  But  this  method  is 
denied  to  them  by  labor  unions  and  by  our  paternalistic 
government,  notwithstanding  which,  even  if  it  were  per- 
mitted, it  would  not  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 
In  consequence,  a  return  of  the  old  order  of  "prosperity" 
is  delayed — a  new  dispensation  spelling  a  new  harvest 
of  ground-rents,  for  site-value  exploiters,  followed  by  a 
new  depression. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  "vicious  circle"  in  economics 
has  been  broken — checkmated  by  labor  unionism  and  by 
governmental  regulation — in  consequence  of  which  our 
children  today  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  underbid 
their  elders  for  lower  rates  of  pay;  they  are  denied  the 
chance  to  oust  their  oldsters  and  to  enter  into  an  economic 
slavery  wherefrom  to  produce  a  new  prosperity  for  title 
holders  to  the  unearned  increment. 

As  pawns  in  the  political  economy  of  perplexed  (?) 
politicians,  a  very  small  part  of  our  school  children  are 
the  regimented  recipients  of  a  compassionate  CCC  ad- 
ministration. What  shall  become  of  the  remainer  of  our 
rising  generation  is  a  question  evoking  nothing  more  than 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  of  our  ostensibly  most  learned 
educators,  industrialists  and  professionalists  who,  having 
reached  the  end  of  their  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  eco- 
nomics, know  nothing  more  and  are  found  to  know  not 
enough  to  understand  the  simple,  sound  and  sufficient 
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message  carried  in  the  pages  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
These  are  the  nation's  leaders  to  whom  the  world  now 
looks  for  the  salvation  of  democracy.  These  are  the  keep- 
ers of  the  keys  to  the  futures  of  our  school  children.  These 
are  our  sentinels  of  civilization  who,  being  determined 
to  save  our  boys  and  girls  from  economic  slavery,  success- 
fully have  broken  the  "vicious  circle"  into  which  private 
appropriators  of  public  site-values  thus  far  have  put 
labor,  capital  and  taxation  in  an  unending  cycle  of  pursuit 
between  spasmodic  prosperity  and  depression. 

These  are  our  luminaries  who  have  been  tut-tutting 
Single  Tax  for  forty  years. 

de  QUINCEY  SPEAKS 

What  horse-power  has  your  force  of  mind?  What  is 
your  I.  Q.  as  a  genius? 

The  nature  of  your  answers  to  these  two  questions 
may  determine  your  success  as  an  exponent  of  Single 
Tax  among  your  fellowmen.  If  you  have  a  90-horse- 
power  mind,  and  are  a  120-proof  genius,  do  not  flatter 
yourself  as  being  "tops"  in  the  pedagogic  peddling  of 
the  one-tax-upon-site-values  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  have  a  one-cycle,  one-cylinder  power  plant  under 
your  hat,  and  if  your  I.Q.  is  almost  beyond  even  remote 
control  at  the  right  of  the  decimal  point,  take  heart — 
have  courage — carry  on — because  you  maybe  the  anxiously 
awaited  Moses  destined  to  lead  your  nation  out  of  the 
morass  of  ability-to-pay-taxes  into  the  peaceful,  pros- 
perous vale  of  site-value-taxation. 

Mebbe  you — whoever  you  are — wherever  you  are- 
hold  the  salvation  of  society  in  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

We  hope  that  our  message — which  we  are  delivering 
for  M.  de  Quincey — reaches  you  before  you  dejectedly 
abandon  Single  Tax  propaganda  and  turn  to  playing 
beano.  Until  de  Quincey  set  us  aright  we,  too,  were  scan- 
ning the  horizon  for  a  high-powered  miracle-mind,  one 
with  a  batting  average  high  above  the  highest  record 
ever  attained  in  either  the  National  or  American  Leagues 
and,  consequently,  much  higher  than  the  achievement- 
record  of  a  Rockefeller,  a  Ford,  an  Einstein,  an  Edison 
or  any  other  lesser  light. 

de  Quincey's  dictum  is,  at  once,  the  highest  tribute 
to  past  and  present  Single  Taxers'  genius  and  force  of 
mind — an  explanation  of  their  indifferent  success  in  making 
the  world  safe  for  Capital  and  Labor — and  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  hope  that  present  Single  Taxers  gloriously 
will  succor  the  slaves  of  ground-rent  exploiters  and 
dramatically  forestall  all  mortgage-foreclosures  in  this 
Land  of  Triple-Taxed  Liberty. 

"Men  of  extraordinary  genius  and  force  of  mind," 
sez  de  Quincey,  "are  far  better  as  objects  for  distant 
admiration  than  as  daily  companions." 

There  you  are!     A  maximis  ad  minima. 

This  leaves  present-day  Single  Taxers  out  on  a  limb 
insofar  as  being  successful  disciples  among  their  daily 


companions  on  WPA  projects.  It  explains  why  Single 
Taxers  have  been  unable,  since  bestirring  themselves  in 
1880,  to  write  Single  Tax  onto  the  statute  books  of  these 
forty-eight  states  during  half  a  century.  When  we  have 
been  prone  to  criticize  the  comprehensive  capabilities  of 
our  daily  companions  we  should  have  been  comprehending 
that  Single  Taxers  are  men  and  women  of  extraordinary 
genius  and  force  of  mind.  We  should  have  betaken  our- 
selves to  Pike's  Peak  and  a  secluded  sanctum,  there- 
upon establishing  a  high-priced  admission  (plus  state 
and  federal  taxes)  for  all  and  sundry  of  the  hoi  polloi 
who  never  fail  to  desire  that  which  they  cannot  afford. 

If  we  had  heeded  de  Quincey's  dictum — if  we  had  held 
ourselves  aloof — if  we  had  insisted  upon  being  "distant 
objects  of  admiration,"  objects  of  awe  and  reverence  and 
honorary  degrees — if  we  had  demanded  high  fees  for 
expert  advice  upon  freeing  industry  from  its  tax-torture — 
we  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  tons  of  volumes 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  to  readers  who  now  pay  S2.50 
to  devour  "My  Ten  Years  in  a  Quandary." 

Alas!  We  have  been  too  naive — too  detached  from 
our  alter  egos — too  concerned  in  pondering  the  cool, 
uncalculating,  incomprehension  of  our  victims — too  in- 
timate with  the  man  in  the  sewer  trench.  We  haven't 
known  our  own  horse-power — our  own  force  of  mind — 
our  geniusness  in  comprehending  truth  in  its  utter  sim- 
plicity. The  more  intense  our  force  of  mind — the  more 
miraculous  our  genius — the  less  has  been  our  effective- 
ness in  mixing  with,  and  molding  the  minds  of,  the  groan- 
ing, grunting,  grumbling  taxpayers  who  cling  to  the 
ability-to-pay  notion  when  they  have  no  ability  to  pay 
for  public  service  which  some  other  fellow  capitalizes 
and  pockets  the  profits  thereof. 

de  Quincey  has  spoken. 

Step  out  of  the  line,  Mr.  Single  Taxer,  and  take  a  look 
at  yourself.  Make  way  for  a  mediocre  mind  to  enter  the 
mansions  of  our  muddled  statesmen. 


LABOR  LAUGHS  LOUD 

Unionism  is  in  high  glee.  It  claims  victory  for  the 
national  Wage-Hour  Act,  as  approved  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  crossed  fingers.  This  law 
extends  "the  frontiers  of  social  progress"  in  the  opinion 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Thanks  to  the  Herculean  efforts 
of  Congresswoman  Mary  Norton  and  Senator  Elbert 
Thomas,  a  terrific  "blow  at  sweatshops"  has  been  struck 
in  that  this  law  now  requires  that  all  employers  in  the 
same  industry  shall  pay  the  same  minimum  wages  and 
maintain  maximum  hours.  In  other  words,  geographical 
differentials  are  taboo — which  means  that  in  the  sweat- 
shops of  Alaska  the  Esquimaux  who  sell  ice  right  from  the 
North  Pole  Quarry  must  pay  as  many  jelly-beans  per 
Esquimau  man-hour,  for  hacking  hunks  of  ice  off'n 
icebergs,  as  equals  an  equivalent  jelly-bean  purchasing 
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power  of  two-bits  paid  in  wages  for  making  artificial  ice 
in  the  hot  spots  of  the  sizzling  South. 

Natcherally,  selling  ice  aint  goin'  to  be  what  it's  cracked 
up  to  be. 

Two-bits  the  hour  is  the  "rigid  wagerate"  in  the  minimum 
of  the  minima  for  the  first  year.  Thirty  cents  is  the 
minimum  for  the  second  year,  whilst  40  pennies  the  hour 
is  the  least  pay  not  later  than  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  Act,  but  40  cents  "may  be  ordered  at  once  under 
certain  conditions." 

The  plot  thickens. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  gets  real  money — $10,000 
for  the  Administrator  and  civil  service  salaries  fqr  all  the 
boys  and  gals  in  his  office.  The  inquisitorial  Board  may 
boost  the  25-cent  jackpot  to  40  cents  the  very  first  year 
if  its  suspicions  are  reasonable.  For  the  first  year,  the 
maximum  of  the  maxima  hours  is  fixed  at  44 — the  second 
year  it  is  42 — and  40  hours  is  the  minimum-maximum  of 
the  maxima  from  the  third  year  into  eternity.  This 
makes  everybody  even-steven  if  the  A.  F.  of  L.  remains 
satisfied  and  if  the  Solid  South  doesn't  get  onery  and  if 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  doesn't  toss  a  constitutional 
monkey-wrench  into  the  Act. 

"Company  unions  which  try  to  pull  the  boss'  chest- 
nuts won't  be  recognized."  That's  settled. 

Child  labor  under  16  years  (18  years  in  hazardous 
jobs)  and  age  and  sex  discriminations  are  out.  Workers 
may  sue  employers  for  double  the  wages  due,  plus  attorney's 
fees,  plus  litigation  costs;  and  the  several  unions  may 
handle  the  suits  and  sue  the  suees  in  behalf  of  the  suers. 

Labor  laughs  loud,  but  the  crepe-sole-shod  collector 
of  the  unearned  increment  in  site-values  softly  folds  up  a 
large  wad  of  gold  bills  in  the  night  (as  well  as  in  the  day) 
and,  like  an  Arab,  quietly  steals  away  the  fruits  of  labor 
without  even  snorting  a  snicker. 

"Both" 

STROLLING  around  the  town  I  was  amazed  to  see 
the  large  number  of  buildings  being  demolished  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  structures  should 
have  been  torn  down  long  ago,  since  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  the  owners  would  not  make  them 
habitable  as  residences  nor  fix  them  up  for  commercial 
uses. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number  are  being  torn 
down  for  the  purpose  of  saving  taxes.  This  makes  some 
of  the  sections  look  as  though  a  cyclone  had  struck  them. 
The  sites  at  once  become  depositories  for  all  sorts  of  rub- 
bish. Many  of  these  buildings  have  been  taken  under 
foreclosure  and  the  mortgagees  could  not  see  their  way 
clear  of  continuing  them  and  so  they  were  demolished 
with  a  big  saving  in  taxes. 

A  third  type  of  buildings  are  being  partially  demolished, 
that  is,  in  tenements  all  stories  above  three  are  being 


removed,  one  of  the  factors  being  that  to  make  them  com- 
ply with  the  present  housing  standards  will  be  expensive. 
In  removing  the  upper  floors,  however,  the  cost  is  equal 
to  what  the  legal  requirements  will  entail.  The  owners, 
again,  will  save  in  taxes.  Under  our  taxing  system, 
property  is  taxed  in  accordance  with  its  usefulness  and 
income.  A  six-story  tenement  is  supposed  to  bring  in 
more  than  one  of  only  three  stories  high.  Here  we  have 
three  illustrations  of  a  bad  taxing  system;  owners,  to 
save  themselves  from  the  increasing  burdens  of  taxation 
are  either  demolishing  their  buildings  or  reducing  the 
height.  The  question  may  be  asked,  "is  our  taxing  system 
stupid  or  just  plain  dumb." 

THE  STROLLING  REPORTER. 

HPHERE  have  been  civilizations  seemingly  as  stable 
*-  as  ours,  whose  achievements  and  conquests  were 
greater  than  ours.  The  winds  of  centuries  have  swept 
their  desolated  cities;  the  melancholy  birds  wheel  and 
circle  over  the  ruins  of  their  proud  palaces  and  at  the 
gates  of  their  once  populous  street-ways  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  peer  curiously  in.  Where  is  the  Egyptian 
glory,  where  the  grandeur  of  Nineveh,  of  Persia  and  of 
Babylon?  Is  there  not  for  all  these  dead  civilizations 
the  same  secret  and  identical  cause  of  decay? 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

MAN  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 
BY  FRANCIS  NEILSON 

C.  C.  Nelson  Publishing  Co.,   Appleton,   Wise.     Price,  $2.50.     272  Pages 

In  the  dilemma  in  which  the  world  finds  itself,  "Man  at  the  Cross- 
roads" offers  a  way  out.  It  is  not  a  new  way  to  the  Georgeist  but 
those  readers  who  look  for  a  constant  reiteration  of  the  Single  Tax 
idea  will  be  disappointed.  Yet,  underlying  the  entire  book  is  the 
vibrant  philosophy  of  Henry  George  and  the  historical  data  and 
contrasts  illustrate  how  far  the  world  has  disregarded  economic  law, 
and  the  consequent  evil  results. 

"Man  at  the  Crossroads"  is  written  in  the  author's  usual  flow- 
ing style.  It  is  easy  and  interesting  reading  for  the  layman  and  an 
intellectual  treat  for  the  trained  economist  of  any  school.  For 
Georgeists  it  gives  a  much  needed  historical  perspective,  the  realiza- 
tion that  world  as  it  stands  is  the  cumulative  product  of  the  ages 
and  even  at  the  Crossroads  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  It  will  not 
diminish  the  zeal  of  the  Georgeist  but  it  should  make  him  more  toler- 
ant under  existing  conditions. 

The  material  and  scope  of  this  work  is  so  extensive  that  it  cannot 
be  reviewed  in  detail.  From  prehistorical  ghost  fears  and  theories 
through  discourses  covering  inherent  rights,  and  the  abuses  of  powers 
by  States,  it  treats  of  the  mistakes  of  organized  labor,  the  difficulties 
of  the  politician,  the  nature  of  the  political  machine,  and  the  destiny 
of  spiritual  man.  In  his  treatment  of  the  State  the  author  considers 
the  actual  not  the  ideal  and  outlines  its  evolution  and  the  effort  of 
society,  through  the  State  to  obtain  its  natural  rights. 

With  other  thinkers  the  author  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when 
society  (Man  at  the  Crossroads)  must  choose  whether  man  is  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  State  or  the  State  is  to  be  the  servant  of  man. 

C.  H.  K. 
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WHY  RENTS  AND  RATES  ARE  HIGH 
BY  A.  W.  MADSEN,  B.Sc. 

ce— 40  cents.     Order  from   Robert   Schalkenbach   Foundation,    11    Park  Place, 
New  York  City. 

In  this  book  are  given  600  examples  of  the  appalling  tribute  paid 
i  land  monopoly  whenever  the  people  engage  in  a  slum  clearance  or 
other  civic  project,  or  even  in  a  national  defence  programme.  While 
the  illustrations  pertain  primarily  to  Great  Britain,  the  penetrating 
comment  by  Mr.  Madsen  in  each  case  furnishes  excellent  material  for 
land  value  taxationists  all  over  the  world.  The  work  is  an  arsenal 
of  information,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  object  lessons  contained 
therein  will  secure  a  wide  circulation.  If  business  men,  particularly 
in  England  where  landholding  abuses  are  among  the  worst  in  the 
world,  are  not  moved  by  this  powerful  indictment,  then  it  would  seem 
that  they  deserve  to  be  exploited.  And  American  business  men  may 
well  profit  from  this  revelation  of  British  slaveiy^for  in  our  country 
the  handwriting  is  even  now  on  the  wall. 

The  following  examples,  condensed  from  the  book,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  land  problem  as  well  as  the  merciless 
logic  of  Mr.  Madsen's  conclusions. 

1.  Certain  families,  who  were  moved  from  slums  in  which  half  of 
them  were  living   in   one-room   tenements,  into   good  houses   where 
overcrowding  was    not  permitted,  suffered  an   increased  death  rate 
of  46  per  cent.    The  medical  officer  of  health  found  that  the  increased 
rents  for  the  better  houses  were  paid  by  the  former  slum  dwellers 
at  the  expense  of  their  food  requirements.     Result — ill  health  and 
death.     Municipal   housing  schemes  will  not  alone  solve  the  slum 
problem;   it  is  poverty  that  drives  people  into  slums. 

2.  For  purposes  of  a  "demonstration  farm"  (probably  akin  to  a 
resettlement  project  in  our  United  States)  the  officials  of  Aylesbury 
proposed  to  buy  certain  land,  at  the  customary  handsome  price  in 
such  cases.    Someone  pointed  out  that  the  land  was  not  ideal  for 
farming.     But  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  was  "a  very 
strong  recommendation"  for  acquiring  it,  because  he   "wanted   to 
teach  people  how  to  grow  on  difficult  land  and  he  thought  they  would 
have  their  work  cut  out."    So  the  owners  get  $40,000  for   the  ad- 
mittedly inferior  land,  the  price  of  proving  to  would-be  cultivators 
that  "back  to  the  land"  offers  no  alternative  to  wage  slavery, 

3.  Certain  land,  registered  as  "agricultural,"  was  needed  for  a  chil- 
dren's playground.    As  "agricultural"  land,  it  paid  no  taxes,  pursuant 
to  the  English  law,  the  theory  being  that  it  has  "no  value,"  for  rating 
purposes.     But  this  fiction  disappears  when  it  comes  time  to  sell. 
The  owners   received    $4,500  from   the    authorities.      Having    thus 
deepened  the  poverty  of  the  children  who  will  use  the  playground, 
no  doubt  the  condition  will  be  meliorated  (how  much?)  by  rations 
of  free  milk  to  the  underfed  children. 

4.  So  that  a  certain  beauty  spot  might  be  saved  from  building 
development,   a   preservation   scheme   provided   for   the  usual   land 
purchase.     The  owner  of  the  required  site  was  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
a  wealthy  institution  of  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  or  Trinity  Church 
order,  never  having  paid  a  penny's  tax  on  its  "agricultural"  lands. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  "the  needs  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  make 
it  unthinkable  that  it  can  sell  its  lands  at  a  price  generous  to  the 
public  but  cruel  to  the  sick."    The  widow  and  orphan  argument,  of 
which  this  is  a  variation,  is  an  old,  old,  dodge. 

5.  One  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  owned  by  and  contiguous 
to  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company  factory,  weie  desired  by  Birming- 
ham for  housing.     The  Dunlop  Company  sold  the  land  to  the  Council 
for  a  subsidized  housing  project  at  $1,500  an  acre,  the   price   they 
had  paid  for  it,  explaining  that  "the  provisions  of  houses  near  the 
factory  would  benefit  the  company,  since  many  Dunlop  operatives 
have  to  travel  considerable  distances  to  work" — an  admission  that, 
as  things  are,  the  workers  being  saved  that  expense  will,  in  the  com- 
petition for  jobs,  accept  less  in  wages.    However,  the  houses  were 
not  built.    The  Council  decided  to  abandon  the  scheme  and  sell  the 
land  to  an  airciaft  factory.     But  due  to  the  strings  attached  to  the 


whole  transaction,  the  Dunlop  Company  now  received,  in  addition, 
from  the  aircraft  concern  about  $400,000,  being  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  land  for  industrial  purposes  and  housing  purposes. 
Even  a  Conservative  newspaper  said  the  business  "leaves  a  nasty 
taste  in  the  mouth,"  meaning  that  someone  has  exploited  England's 
expenditure  on  aircraft  armament. 

The  sale  of  half  the  city  of  Cardiff  in  Wales  is  also  strikingly,  if 
not  tragically  covered.  It  must  be  read  in  the  original  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated.  The  book  concludes  with  a  useful  pro  and  con  argu- 
ment on  land  value  taxation,  covering  sixteen  major  issues,  with 
excellent  comment.  No  "go-getting"  Georgeist  should  be  without 
"Why  Rents  and  Rates  aie  High." — C.  J.  SMITH. 

Correspondence 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  CAMPAIGN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Removed  in  time  about  two  months  from  the  California  election, 
and  in  space,  many  thousands  of  miles  from  the  State,  permit  me  to 
review  the  recent  campaigns  for  industrial  and  economic  freedom. 

In  1933  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  sales  tax  law  affecting  the 
transfer  of  all  personal  property.  The  law  was  universally  unpopular. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  moment  to  strike  a  blow  for  removal  of  restric- 
tions upon  industry  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  number  of  us  prepared 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  under  the  State  initia- 
tive. It  was  designed  that  this  should  be  passed  upon  popularly 
in  the  Fall  of  1934,  but  we  failed  for  the  lack,  shown  at  the  last  moment, 
of  some  two  thousand  names.  This  deficiency  was  corrected  so  that 
the  measure  was  ready  for  submission  in  1936.  Meanwhile,  in  1935 
the  legislature  repealed  part  of  the  sales  tax  most  objectionable  to 
the  housewife  and  others — that  upon  foods  sold  in  groceries. 

Before  the  election  of  1936  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  struck 
the  measure  from  the  ballot  for  frivolous  reasons  well  known  to  your 
readers,  and  the  thoroughly  political  character  of  its  action  has  uni- 
versally been  recognized. 

For  the  1938  election  the  measure  was  carefully  rewritten,  and  after 
a  long,  determined,  and  I  may  add,  unscrupulous  campaign  against 
its  submission,  was  put  on  the  ballot.  All  efforts  to  remove  it  failed, 
but  the  people  rejected  the  proposition  by  a  vote  approximately 
four  to  one.  Why  this  decidedly  adverse  result? 

Against  the  measure  there  were  enlisted  the  Real  Estate  Boards 
with  15,000  to  20,000  members;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  with 
branches  even  in  the  smallest  towns;  farmers'  organizations  in  the 
rural  districts;  the  powerful  Parent-Teachers'  and  School  Teachers' 
bodies  (with  individual  exceptions);  State  employees  acting  under 
virtual  command  and  numbering  20,000,  twelve  hundred  of  whom 
were  directly  under  the  sales  tax  administration;  the  Republican 
party  through  its  platform,  the  Democratic  platform  being  silent; 
the  press  almost  unanimously,  save  for  the  Labor  section;  the  great 
interests  represented  by  banks,  public  utilities  and  oil  companies, 
big  building  and  loan  associations  and  the  like.  These  groups  could 
and  did  bring  force  to  bear  upon  almost  all  classes  of  voters.  Another 
force  opeiating  against  the  adoption  of  our  measure  was  a  widespread 
fear  of  changing  old  but  known  methods  for  those  new  and  un- 
familiar. 

Upon  the  other  side  our  handful  of  original  supporters  felt  that  we 
were  everlastingly  right,  and  that  knowledge  extended  to  many  others. 
We  also  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  labor  leaders,  among 
whom  the  defection  may  be  placed  at  not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  support  of  the  Labor  papers.  The  mass  of  the  Union  member- 
ship, however,  was  not  controlled  by  the  expression  of  views  of  their 
chiefs,  five  times  expressed,  but  was  influenced  largely  by  the  opinions 
and  exprtssions  of  those  with  whom  its  members  came  in  daily  con- 
tact. At  almost  the  last  possible  moment  an  anti-picketing  proposal 
was  placed  on  the  ballot.  All  unions  regarded  this  as  a  direct  attack, 
the  defeat  of  which  demanded  their  money,  and  their  best  fighting 
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efforts.     Labor's  support  of  No.  20  (our  proposition)  was  materially 
weakened  when  No.  1  (anti-picketing)  went  on  the  ballot. 

Had  the  campaign  taken  place  in  1936  as  oiiginally  expected,  the 
result  might  well  have  been  decidedly  different,  for  then  the  sales 
tax  was  at  the  height  of  its  unpopularity  and  the  opposition  had  not 
organized  its  mendacious  campaign. 

The  people  were  fooled  most  completely  and  induced  to  believe 
impossible  and  contradictory  things.  Among  these  were  the  state- 
ment that  the  amendment  was  supported  by  a  Pels  Fund  of  $12,000,000 
devoted  to  the  work  of  putting  over  speedily  the  Single  Tax  in  Cali- 
fornia; that  to  take  taxes  off  industry  as  proposed  meant  its  de- 
struction; that  the  measure  would  deprive  the  people  of  their  prop- 
erty; that  taxes  on  "real  estate"  would  become  so  high  that  rents 
would  have  to  be  pushed  to  impossible  figures  and  that  this  could 
be  done;  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  afford  to  put  up  houses;  and, 
conversely,  that  so  many  houses  would  be  quickly  erected  that  there 
would  no  longer  be  work  for  those  employed  in  the  building  trades; 
that  travelers  entering  the  State  for  a  brief  stay  would  pay  no  tax 
if  the  sales  tax  were  abolished;  that  the  schools  would  be  closed, 
since,  as  alleged,  only  the  sales  tax  kept  them  open;  that  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State  government  would  be  brought  to  an  end  because 
of  insufficient  revenue;  that  the  system  had  never  been  tried  and  that 
probable  effects  were  unknown,  or  that  the  system  had  been  a  failure 
wheiever  tried;  and  finally,  that  since  the  State  would  be  the  only 
landlord,  communism  and  socialism  would  result. 

The  opposition  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  bom- 
bardment by  radio,  billboards,  newspapers,  handbills  and  the  mails. 
Our  expenditures  were  less  than  one  ptr  cent  as  much.  It  is  quite 
understandable  that  the  voters  became  confused.  The  result  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  but  even  so  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  votes  cast  for  the  proposition.  This  is  vastly  more  than 
ever  before  have  been  recorded  for  a  proposition  to  transfer  taxation 
from  industry  to  land  values. 

Doubtless  errors  were  made  in  carrying  out  the  campaign.  Humanly 
speaking  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  A  few  of  California's 
professed  believers  failed  when  the  contest  was  on.  However,  these 
things  counted  for  little  in  the  final  result. 

Was  the  contest  worth  while?  To  discuss  this  would  call  for  more 
space  than  you  can  afford.  My  belief  is  lhat  it  was  worth  all  it  cost. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  removal  of  taxes  to  land  values  is  not  to  be 
obtained  at  a  single  stroke.  Each  temporary  set-back  should  spur 
us  to  careful  study  for  the  next  step  rather  than  to  discouragement. 
We  must,  like  the  fabled  Anteus,  deiive  strength  from  each  fall  to 
the  Mother  Earth.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  defeats  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  Long  Island  helped  to  bring  about  Yorktown. 

It  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  taking  present  considerations  all 
in  mind,  that  the  best  field  for  the  nearest  approach  to  the  freedom 
of  opportunity  we  were  taught  to  seek  by  Henry  George  is  offered 
still  by  the  State  of  California  where  "Progress  and  Poverty"  first 
saw  the  light.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  discuss  further  particular  methods 
to  this  end,  but  the  idea  of  fight  has  thoroughly  entered  the  souls  of 
our  real  workers.  Probably  the  next  form  of  attack  will  be  along 
quite  different  lines.  Meanwhile  the  holders  of  special  privilege, 
despite  recent  results,  feel  nervous  over  the  future. 

Those  of  us  who  were  actively  in  the  fight  desire  to  give  thanks 
to  our  friends  and  well-wishers  throughout  this  and  other  countries 
for  their  money  and  sympathy.  The  spirit  back  of  their  actions 
cheered  us  greatly. — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  you  have  the  attention  and  the  confidence  of  those  desiring 
adoption  of  the  principles  presented  by  Henry  George;  and,  as  I 
believe  they  could  and  would  help  materially  in  the  efforts  of  our 
league  to  establish  those  principles  in  New  Jersey,  if  they  knew  our 
plan  and  what  it  would  do,  I  believe  this  letter  will  interest  you. 


You  probably  remember  the  wide-spread  attention  and  acclaim 
that  followed  enactment  of  the  famous  Pittsburgh  Graded  Tax  Plan; 
the  many  inquiries  that  were  received  from  many  cities  and  foreign 
countries;  and  Frederick  C.  Howe's  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"It  was  the  greatest  single  step  toward  Single  Tax  that  had  ever 
been  made  by  any  American  city." 

And  you  also  know  it  was  a  very  small  step  and  was  made  when 
the  World  War  started;  that  the  subsequent  inflation,  speculation 
and  confusion  completely  obscured  its  benefits.  But  you  probably 
know  that  it  has  attracted  much  attention;  that  it  serves  as  an 
example  for  other  cities;  and  that  it  has  accomplished  considerable 
good  by  transferring  about  $2,800,000  per  year  in  taxes  from  buildings 
to  land  value. 

The  following  comparison  in  taxes  on  homes  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  definitely  shows  one  most  important  advantage  in 
the  plan,  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  a  practical  point  that  interests 
home-owners,  tenants  and  business  men. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  small  home  assessed: 

Building $5,000  (tax  rate  per  $100  Is  Taxed 

Site 1,000  valuation,    $4.61) 


$6,000  $276.60 
In  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  a  similar  home  assessed: 

Building $5,000               ($3  per  $100) $150.00 

Site 1,000              ($4  per  $100) 40.00 


$6,000  $190.00 

Showing  a  net  saving  of  $86.60 — enough  to  buy  three  suits  of  clothes 
and  three  pairs  of  shoes. 

And  it  should  be  considered  that  Pittsburgh  is  about  50  per  cent 
larger  than  Newark  and  does  not  tax  personal  property;  also  that 
this  result  has  been  achieved  despite  the  fact  that  the  Graded  Tax 
Plan  does  not  apply  to  school  and  county  taxes — which  are  about 
half  of  the  total  taxes  on  real  estate. 

The  two  tax  rates  shown  for  Pittsburgh  are  the  combined  city, 
school  and  county  taxes;  and  the  difference  in  the  rates  is  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  city  tax  rate  on  buildings,  and  increase  in  tax  rate 
on  land,  as  provided  in  the  Graded  Tax  Act. 

As  you  probably  know  the  plan  proposed  in  our  bill  for  New  Jersey 
is  very  different  and  far  more  effective  and  beneficial  than  the  Pitts- 
burgh law.  Our  bill  provides  that  any  municipality  in  New  Jersey 
may  adopt,  by  local  referendum,  the  following  plan: 

(1)  To  gradually  reduce  the  present  taxes  on  buildings  and  per- 
sonal property  by  five  annual  stages  of  one-fifth  of  such  taxes  each 
year  until  entirely  exempt  from  local  taxation. 

(2)  To   provide   the   required    public   revenue   by   simultaneously 
increasing  the  tax  rate  on  all  taxable  land  value  in  such  communities 
as  adopt  the  plan. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  this  law,  if  it  is  enacted  as  the 
bill  is  drawn,  and  the  City  of  Newark  adopts  the  plan,  the  taxes  on 
buildings  and  personal  property  would  be  materially  reduced,  and 
the  tax  on  land  materially  increased  even  the  first  year.  And  many 
would  build  and  many  land-holders  would  become  more  reasonable 
from  anticipation  of  what  will  happen. 

Moreover,  after  the  fifth  year  all  buildings  and  personalty  in  the 
city  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  local  taxation,  and  the  tax  rate 
on  present  valuation  of  land  would  be  about  nine  dollars  per  hundred 
— which  I  believe  would  be  enough  to  replace  most  of  the  obsolete 
buildings,  greatly  encourage  construction  of  homes  and  other  im- 
provements, and  absolutely  stop  land  speculation  for  future  profits. 

Now,  if  it  would  do  all  that,  can't  you  agree  that  this  would  be  a 
very  real  and  very  long  step  in  the  desired  direction?  Also  isn't  it 
likely  that  such  results,  in  even  one  city,  would  prove  a  practical 
demonstration  that  would  promptly  induce  many  other  communities 
to  adopt  the  same  plan? 

In  fact,  if  this  could  be  done  in  New  Jersey  isn't  it  probable  that 
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this  law  would   have   tremendous  publicity  throughout   the  United 
States  and  possibly  other  countries? 

And,  if  this  is  possible,  would  it  not  be  decidedly  advisable  for 
every  Single  Taxer  to  do  every  thing  in  his  or  her  power  to  aid  in 
obtaining  the  proposed  legislation? 
Newark,  N.  J.  L.  R.  BONTA. 


QUE 


ER  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

What  we  poor  benighted  mortals  need  to  get  us  out  of  the  depres- 
sion and  set  us  upon  the  road  to  recovery  and  reform  is  a  Planned 
Economy  to  be  effected  by: 

(1)  A  National  Planning  Board — composed  of  statisticians,  econo- 
mists,   employers,    employees    (nominated    by    unions),   government 
agents,    consumers'    representatives,   to    plan    for   industrial  expan- 
sion    on    the    basis  of  consumption  needs   and   industrial  capacity, 
and  to  coordinate  all  other  boards  and  to  decide  upon  production 
quotas  for  each  industry.     Members  to  be  nominated  by  the  President 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate.     Twenty-five  to  thirty  members. 

(2)  Regional  Planning  Boards — subordinate  to  the  National  Plan- 
ning  Board    and    similarly    composed,    to    administer  the  plans  of 
the  National  Board  and  to  allot  to  each  business  enterprise  within 
the  region  its  production  quota,  and  to  regulate  wages  and  hours  so 
that   purchasing   power   dovetails  with   volume   of   goods   produced. 
Members  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  tax  to  be  levied  upon  all  business  enterprises  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  national  plan. 

(4)  The  stagger  system  to  be  applied.     Members  of  the  planning 
boards  to  be  in  office  for  a  four-year  period.     Plans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  enactment. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  approve  of  the  above.  You  may  have  no 
faith  in  statisticians  who  are  able  to  make  figures  prove  anything 
that  they  wish  to  prove.  Or  you  may  wonder  where  the  economists 
were  when  we  were  working  up  to  the  great  disintegration  of  1929, 
or  why  they  are  to  be  consulted  now  on  how  to  get  us  out  of  our  mess 
when  they  proved  so  incapable  of  preventing  our  descent  nine  years 
ago.  You  may  ask  how,  short  of  a  miracle,  any  one  can  foretell  what 
our  consumption  needs  will  be  in  order  to  plan  for  providing  the  future 
feet  with  shoes,  lips  with  lipstick,  stomachs  with  food,  etc.  And  since 
statisticians,  economists,  both  false  and  real,  employers  and  employees, 
whether  union  or  non-union,  are  all  consumers,  you  may  be  puzzled 
as  to  how  consumers'  representatives  will  function  on  boards  with 
consumers.  You  may  have  misgivings  as  to  how  production  quotas 
will  work  for  the  good  of  the  people  at  large  when  some  of  the  produc- 
tion quotas  tried  to  date  have  not  benefited  the  people  who  have 
never  been  able  to  have  sufficient  amounts  of  the  products  curtailed 
by  the  quotas.  When  millions  of  children  have  no  milk  and  few 
potatoes,  and  dress  in  rags  during  periods  of  so-called  overproduction 
of  potatoes,  milk,  and  cotton,  will  they  have  these  things  when  less 
of  them  are  produced? 

You  may  even  be  so  perverse  as  to  inquire  how  regulation  of  hours 
and  wages  will  enable  an  employer  to  pay  more  wages  to  employees 
who  work  less,  or  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  each  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
foice  of  employees,  each  working  less  hours  than  formerly.  And 
natuially  you  will  want  to  know  how  an  employee  who  could  hardly 
get  a  decent  living  under  the  old  wages  at  full  time  will  get  along  now 
on  reduced  time.  For  of  course  no  one  will  be  able  to  see  how  employ- 
ers can  pay  more  wages  for  less  work  unless  more  is  produced  and 
when  wages  and  hours  are  spread  ovei  a  greater  number  of  workers 
how  can  the  demand  for  goods  or  services  be  expected  to  increase? 
In  fact  how  can  it  be  expected  to  remain  even  as  it  was? 

And  then  you  may  have  your  doubts  about  the  efficiency  of  any 
system  depending  upon  a  National  Planning  Board  and  a  Regional 
Planning  Boaid  for  each  region  when  we  have  a  vivid  example  of  how 
such  a  system  works  out  in  the  case  of  our  National  Legislature  and 
our  State  Legislatures.  How  can  sectionalism  be  kept  out? 


Finally  you  may  suspect  any  system  which  depends  upon  a  tax  to 
make  it  work.  You  may  have  the  old  fashioned  idea  that  taxes  are 
not  levied  primarily  for  punitive  purposes  not  to  compel  compliance 
with  objectionable  provisions  of  law,  but  are  a  poor  source  of  revenue 
for  canying  out  necessary  social  services,  not  levied  according  to 
justice  but  according  to  ability  to  pay.  You  may  think  of  money 
paid  for  punitive  reasons  as  fines  and  money  exacted  for  assurance 
of  compliance  with  a  statute  as  tribute.  Surely  in  either  case  there 
is  no  evidence  of  value  for  value  received. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  doubts  expressed  above  you  are  out  of  tune 
with  democ-acy  as  cairied  out  through  the  economics  department 
of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City.  They  are  part  of  an  "economic 
programme  for  recovery  and  icform"  drawn  up  by  the  students  in  the 
economics  classes  of  Mr.  Louis  Walinsky  of  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School,  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Philip  F.  La  Follette,  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  as  a  programme  for  his  new  party  to  adopt.  Mr.  Walinsky 
gives  credit  to  the  Mordecai  Ezekial  plan  for  industrial  expansion  for 
the  suggestions  made  above. 

The  programme  gees  on  to  take  in  agriculture  with  cooperatives 
to  be  encouraged,  more  Regional  Planning  Boards,  reduction  of  over- 
produced cash  crops  (cotton,  cereals),  more  production  of  green 
vegetables  and  dairy  products,  and  right  here  one  truth  is  '.old;  there 
is  really  a  shortage  of  these  products  based  upon  consumption  need, 
although  the  agitation  to  tax  Canadian  milk  was  based  upon  a  sup- 
posed oversupply.  Housing  is  taken  up  in  a  plan  to  spend  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  toward  low-cost  housing  which  will  neither  be  low- 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  nor  will  it  aid  recovery  since  houses  can  not  be 
built  in  the  air  but  must  rest  on  land  and  before  houses  can  be  built 
the  privilege  of  building  them  must  be  obtained  by  payment  of  ex- 
tortion money  to  those  who  give  no  service  in  return. 

Under  labor  the  idea  is  advanced  that  government  should  sponsor 
education  for  all  in  respect  to  the  need  for  labor  organization  and  thus 
passive  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there  will  always  be  a  struggle  among 
men  for  the  opportunity  to  labor  is  betrayed.  That  no  labor  organiza- 
tion can  do  more  than  raise  wages  and  better  conditions  of  its  ad- 
herents for  a  time,  because  the  rising  costs  of  Irving  will  overtake 
and  pass  the  benefits  received  from  collective  bargaining,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  Irving  can  not  be  improved  for  an  entire  people  as 
long  as  there  are  more  men  than  opportunities  to  work,  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  the  promoters  of  this  brand  of  economics,  and 
yet  that  such  will  be  the  case  is  inevitable,  the  result  of  a  natural 
law  that  men  seek  to  gratify  their  desires  by  the  least  exertion.  This 
law  is  more  fixed  than  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  no 
mention  of  its  existence  is  made  in  the  economics  courses.  Follow- 
ing in  line  with  the  fallacious  reasoning  that  accepts  labor  organiza- 
tion as  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  an  entire  people  we  find  the 
programme  outlawing  company  unions,  and  trying  to  outlaw  anti- 
union  methods  such  as  strikebreakers,  blacklists,  and  the  use  of 
spies.  Strict  punishment  under  Federal  jurisdiction  is  proposed 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  curbing  of  picketing  that  ignores  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  walk  their  own  streets  without  danger  to  their  ear  drums. 
Social  Security  is  adopted  and  extended  to  all  workers  without  con- 
sidering that  the  only  successful  social  security  can  be  obtained  by 
permitting  justice  and  liberty  full  sway  and  the  abandonment  of 
privilege.  The  stupid  plan  of  trying  to  legislate  a  maximum  hour 
law  of  forty  hours  is  proposed  although  no  known  plan  of  enforcing 
such  a  law  has  ever  been  successful  and  can  not  be  when  men  need 
work.  Self  interest  can  not  be  legislated  out  of  existence  by  laws 
that  take  upon  themselves  the  complexion  of  totalitarian  statutes 
and  it  should  not  be,  for  it  is  because  of  self  interest,  of  man  himself 
as  well  as  his  immediate  family,  that  the  world  progresses.  Submerge 
that  self-interest  in  the  interest  of  the  state  or  of  the  race,  and  ambition 
and  energy  will  peter  out,  the  civilization  will  become  static  and 
what  was  hoped  for  will  never  be  obtained.  Child  labor  is  included 
with  a  provision  for  a  dole  to  permit  study  in  high  school  and  college, 
the  taxpayers  able  to  pay  taxes  providing  the  dole. 

So   the   programme  continues   through   banking,   railroads,   public 
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utilities  and  munitions,  and  if  any  socialistic  plan  for  control  of  these 
activities  has  been  overlooked  the  writei  hasn't  noticed  it.  Revenue 
is  treated  in  a  demand  for  regulation  of  taxes  by  graduating  inheri- 
ance  and  income  taxes,  taxes  on  transfers  of  property,  and  confis- 
cating incomes  from  illegal  sources.  Thus  the  principle  of  taxing 
accoiding  to  ability  to  pay  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  poor  are 
relieved  of  burdensome  indirect  taxes,  which  is  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
the  permanency  of  low  income  groups.  Cooperatives  are  strongly 
urged  and  government  aid  is  pledged  to  encourage  their  growth.  A 
new  department  is  proposed,  The  Department  of  the  Consumer, 
to  educate  him  to  accept  cooperation,  etc.,  and  to  protect  his  rights 
as  a  consumer.  Farmers  are  to  pool  resources  (land  and  machinery), 
and  issue  bonds  using  land  and  machinery  as  collateral.  Of  course 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  guarantee  such  bonds,  and  a  bank  is 
to  be  established  by  sales  of  these  bonds.  Court  reforms  call  for 
fifteen  year  terms  for  judges  and  political  reform  calls  for  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  and  recall,  the  only  worth-while  suggestion  in  the 
entire  programme. 

This  programme  was  sent  to  Governor  La  Follette  and  he  ac- 
knowledged its  receipt  and  promised  to  give  it  his  attention  and  to 
refer  it  to  a  committee  for  study.  Which  is  just  what  we  would  expect 
a  man  of  his  political  ideas  to  do.  The  entire  programme  except 
for  the  political  reform  suggestions  is  one  of  Socialism.  That  some 
of  its  provisions  are  favored  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  are  not  economic  in  the  true  sense 
of  economics.  They  are  class  legislation,  a  denial  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  They  pave  the  way  for  a  regime  dedicated  to  the  worst 
features  of  the  totalitarian  dictators,  a  denial  of  freedom  and  justice 
to  the  individual  in  the  hopes  of  making  it  possible  for  him  to  get 
more  of  this  world's  goods,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  an  infinitesimal 
morsel  in  a  greater  whole,  the  state.  This  is  supposed  to  be  economics. 
Nearly  all  of  the  proposals  have  been  made  before  and  nearly  all 
have  been  shown  to  be  unworkable  by  Henry  George  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  Yet  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Louis  Walinsky  the 
young  people  of  his  classes  make  these  proposals  in  good  faith.  Shall  we 
blame  them?  Not  while  instructors  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Walinsky 
are  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
to  teach  a  hybrid  doctrine  called  economics  to  immature  students 
with  minds  hungering  for  proper  guidance. 

Let  us  consider  Mr.  Walinsky's  estimate  of  his  role  as  an  instructor 
of  economics.  He  says:  "The  teacher  of  economics  is  today  unusually 
privileged  and  uniquely  responsible:  privileged  because  his  subject 
is  vitally  important  and  dynamically  useful;  responsible,  because 
his  opportunities  must  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  Chief  among 
his  responsibilities,  I  believe,  is  the  need  for  communicating  to  his 
students  four  important  ideas,  or  groups  of  ideas;  the  importance  of 
economics  as  the  key  to  control  of  our  economic  system;  the  weak 
points  in  the  workings  of  that  system;  the  possible  correctives;  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  student  for 
such  corrective  action."  Yes,  Mr.  Walinsky,  economics  is  vitally 
important  and  dynamically  useful,  but  not  the  pseudo-science  that 
masquerades  under  the  name  of  economics  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  and  which  the  victims  of  such  pseudo-science  bring  with 
them  into  the  class  rooms  of  our  high  schools  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  communicating  it  to  our  young  people  who,  by  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination, can  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  such  a 
complicated  subject  as  economics  as  it  is  presented,  when  it  is  as  much 
as  they  can  do  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  non-truth  in  such  simple 
phenomena  as  are  considered  in  elementary  science.  The  economics 
as  taught  in  our  public  schools  needs  to  be  revised  in  the  interest  of 
truth. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  LUXTON. 

UNCOLLECTED  LAND  TAXES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

While  writing  and  working  to  gain  new  friends  and  supporters 
for  the  teaching  of  Henry  George,  should  we  ignore  the  fact  that  there 


are  millions  of  acres  in  this  nation,  today,  on  which  the  holders  have 
paid  no  taxes  for  many  years,  and  which  are  still  controlled  or  in  the 
possession  of  tax  defaulting  and  tax  evading  holders? 

Obviously,  it  is  not  only  important  that  taxes  be  levied  on  land 
values,  but  it  is  also  important  that  they  be  collected.  If  the  com- 
paratively small  tax  rates  that  have  been  levied  on  land  values  are 
permitted  to  go  indefinitely  uncollected,  what  is  the  point  in  seeking 
heavier  levies? 

Schools,  roads,  etc.,  formerly  paid  for  by  the  owners  of  real  property 
in  the  local  taxing  unit,  are  now  largely  being  "assumed"  by  the  states. 
The  states  in  turn  have  had  no  difficulty  getting  billions  for  the  ask- 
ing from  Uncle  Sam.  Under  the  New  Deal  this  totals  around  twenty- 
six  billion  dollars,  of  which  nineteen  billion  have  been  outright  gifts 
and  grants.  Not  only  are  the  taxes  that  have  been  levied  not  being 
collected,  in  many  states,  due  to  tax  sale  moratorium  laws,  the  "real- 
tors" have  gotten  the  legislatures  to  enact,  but  there  has  been  a  shift 
in  the  tax  burden  from  land  holders,  to  industry  and  the  products 
of  labor,  far  greater  than  is  commonly  realized. 

It  is  said  that  over  half  of  all  the  land  in  Florida  has  paid  no  taxes 
of  any  kind  in  more  than  ten  years,  yet  it  has  not  been  foreclosed  by 
the  state,  and  can  be  "redeemed"  by  the  original  title  holder,  often 
without  any  penalty. 

In  a  baseball  game,  if  the  umpire  allowed  a  player  to  keep  the  bat 
after  he'd  had  three  strikes,  there  would  surely  be  eight  unemployed 
members  of  the  team  keeping  the  bench  warm.  The  slump  has  left 
a  vast  new  frontier  on  the  doorstep  of  the  states  for  unpaid  taxes. 
It  badly  needs  some  attention,  but  industry  merely  "complains" 
that  taxes  are  too  high,  and  doesn't  see  that  landholders  have  shifted 
a  big  new  tax  load  on  them. 
San  Francisco,  California.  J.  RUPERT  MASON. 


PARASITE  AND  BUBBLE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Some  of  our  Georgeans  do  not  want  to  admit  into  their  theory 
George's  terms  "monopoly"  and  "speculative"  rent.  Well,  then, 
how  about  this — economic,  parasitical  and  bubble  rent? 

Economic  rent  is  the  pure,  delimited  rent  best  seen  in  the  Single 
Tax  system,  if  ever;  parasitical  rent  is  that  abnormal  growth  hatched 
in  land  monopoly  and  feeding  on  the  wages  of  labor;  and  speculative 
rent  is  of  course,  the  swelling  up  of  the  parasitic  bubble  until  it  bursts 
(if  not  eaten  up  before  that  by  fellow  parasites). 

In  our  thought  about  rent,  you  see,  we  should  distinguish  between 
rent  as  it  would  be  in  the  Single  Tax  system  and  as  it  is  in  our  monopo- 
listic system. 

Incidentally,  we  should  study  not  only  the  words  of  Henry  George 
but  his  thought  as  well;   and  some  of  us  would  appear  less  ridiculous 
if  we  would  try  to  catch  up  with  the  old  boy  before  attempting  to 
jump  over  him. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  ROYAL  E.  S.  HAYES,  M.D. 

FROM  A  REPRESENTATIVE  LABOR  JOURNAL 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Amalgamated  Journal  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1938,  which  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers: 

"By  the  way,  Firpo,  what  do  you  think  of  the  $30  every  Thursday 
plan?  A  sort  of  a  guaranteed  income,  don't  you  know?  just  what  we 
need  to  create  a  buying  power  and  a  demand — money  in  the  pocket, 
ham  and  eggs,  etc.  Say  pal,  next  time  you  see  me,  ask  me  about  the 
correspondence  course  in  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
The  text  book  is  "Progress  and  Poverty."  If  you  take  the  course 
and  finish  the  ten  lessons  and  still  say  it  isn't  a  "cure  all,"  I'll  buy 
you  a  box  of  good  lOc — er,  ah — well,  5c  cigars.  Are  you  interested? 
No  kidding,  friend,  it  makes  the  book  interesting  from  beginning 
to  end  and  breaks  it  down  to  where  guys  like  us  can  get  the  straight 
of  it  all.  I'll  go  so  far  as  to  extend  that  offer  to  anyone  else  who  cares 
to  try  it. 

Well,  I  have  heard  that  nominatron  of  officers  took  place  at  last 
meeting,  but  I  am  working  every  meeting  night  so  haven't  got  the 
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names  now.     Let's  hope  that  everything  is  for  the  best  and  may  the 
best  man  win.     Let's  keep  peace  at  any  price. 

Next  meeting.  Nov.  25  (30  days  until  Xmas),  be  there.  H.  LYNN, 
who  wonders  if  the  New  Dealers  are  going  to  pass  with  a  royal  flush!'' 

It  also  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  undersigned  has  started 
a  little  letter  writers'  group  who  writes  Single  Tax  letters  to  editors 
and  others,  patterned  after  the  one  run  by  W.  E.  Brokaw  years  ago. 
Anyone  desiring  to  take  part  can  notify  the  undersigned  and  "Targets" 
will  be  mailed  to  them.  Recently  we  wrote  letters  to  a  U.  S.  Senator, 
a  member  of  the  London,  England,  County  Council;  the  Youngstown, 
O.,  Vindicator;  the  Warren,  O.,  Democratic  News;  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Gazette-Times  and  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer.  We  also  have  Single  Tax 
articles  weekly  in  the  Amalgamated  Journal  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 
ers of  North  Arueiica. 
Lowellville,  Ohio.  JOHN  F.  CONROY. 

WALTER  FAIJICHILD  MAKES  A  CORRECTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  issue  of  November-December,  1938,  you  printed  an  item 
in  regard  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  which  the  text  reads,  "under 
the  original  lease,  the  hotel  corporation  paid  about  seven  million 
dollars  a  year  ground-rent  ..." 

This  should  read,  "about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
ground-rent  in  addition  to  city  taxes." 

The  error  is  in  the  manuscript  I  sent  to  you  and  is  not  an  error  of 
your  paper. 
New  York  City.  WALTER  FAIRCHILD. 

FROM  THE  SON  OF  OUR  OWN  BILLY  RADCLIFFE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  paper  is  to  me  what  it  was  to  my  father,  indispensable.  I 
believe  that  the  best  writing  that  is  being  done  in  our  cause  is  your 
own  Comment  and  Reflection.  For  myself  I  am  acting  as  secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  extension  of  the  School  and  doing  what  little  I  can 
to  aid  the  coming  of  the  day  of  freedom.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  may  be  nearer  that  day  than  we  realize.  Certainly  the  cost 
of  denying  labor  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  as  represented  by 
our  Alphabetical  Agencies  is  becoming  unbearable. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

PRAISE  FOR  HENRY  L.  FOLEY 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  just  reread  "Problems  of  Political  Economy  and  Scale 
Models  For  the  Construction  of  Prosperity,"  by  Henry  J.  Foley, 
as  published  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  the  July-August  and  September- 
October  issue. 

It  is  so  illuminating,  interesting  and  concise  that  I  think  it  should 
be  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  propaganda. 

I  would  suggest  that  "The  Remedy"  should  be  a  postscript  to  the 
article. 

The  "Theorems"  are  so  conclusive  in  their  answers  to  any  objection 
that  might  be  offered  concerning  the  Single  Tax,  and  so  simple,  that 
they  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  who  are  trying  almost  daily  to  con- 
vince friends  of  the  benefits  of  our  tax  system. 

The  plan  by  which  man  can  be  restored  to  his  heritage,  the  free 
use  of  the  land,  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  "Theorems." 

I  trust  you  will  consider  this  valuable  enough  to  convey  it  to  Mr. 
Foley. 
So.  Bend,  Ind.  E.  G.  FREYERMUTH,  M.D. 

C.  H.  NIGHTINGALE  COMMENTS  ON  BECKWITH 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Beckwith  asks  me:  "How  could  interest  go  to  zero  when  all 
business  had  become  so  profitable  that  every  one  became  a  capitalist?" 

To  make  this  relevant  to  my  argument  the  question  needs  revising, 
and  should  read: 


"How  could  the  interest  rate  on  investments  go  to  zero  when  all 
business  is  being  increasingly  aided  by  capital?" 

For  convenience  let  me  call  this  aid  by  capital  economic  interest. 

The  answer  now  is  very  simple.  In  1850,  in  California,  the  interest 
rate  on  investments  was  very  high;  today,  it  is  by  comparison  very 
low.  Yet  economic  interest  has  greatly  increased. 

This  history  proves  that  the  interest  rate  on  capital  may  decline 
while  economic  interest  goes  up.  Let  us  say  the  market  rate  is  now 
5  per  cent.  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  might  go  down  to 
1  per  cent  while  economic  interest  still  rises?  And  if  1  per  cent,  why 
not  zero? 

The  market  rate  has  no  relation  to  economic  interest.  When 
Beckwith  learns  this,  he  will  not  ask  simple  questions  like  the  above. 
Auckland,  C.  I.,  N.  Z.  C.  H.  NIGHTINGALE. 

BECKWITH  REPLIES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  true  spirit  of  scholarship  Mr.  C.  H.  Nightingale  of  New 
Zealand  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  communication  to  you.  He  writes 
me  that  he  is  "very  keen  to  know  what  reply  I  can  make  to  it." 

The  difficulty  that  Mr.  Nightingale  has  encountered  here  is  not, 
as  he  says,  that  I  "refuse  to  see  any  difference  between  economic 
interest  and  the  market  rate  for  loans,"  but  that  he  mistakenly 
imagines  that  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  problem. 

Rent,  as  pointed  out  by  W.  R.  B.  Willcox  in  his  new  book,  "Tax- 
ation Turmoil,"  is  the  compensation  due  those  who  make  investments 
on  other  sites  around  and  about,  far  and  near,  that  contribute  to  the 
safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  occupants  of  that  site  rented 
— whether  these  activities  are  financed  by  public  funds  or  private 
capital. 

This  compensation  is  a  definite  amount,  determined  by  the  returns 
realizable  by  the  public  from  direct  investments  of  similar  amounts. 
There  is  only  one  rent.  The  term  "economic  rent,"  or  "economic 
interest,"  is  as  unjustifiable  as  the  term  economic  wages.  What 
is  mistakenly  called  "monopoly  rent"  is,  as  P.  W.  Schwander  (Horatio) 
points  out,  merely  a  combination  of  rent  plus  an  element  of  plain 
loot. 

Although  the  returns  in  individual  cases  will  vary,  the  higgling 
of  the  market  brings  it  about  in  a  free  market  that,  in  the  long  run 
and  on  the  average,  what  is  left  of  the  product  after  payment  of  the 
rent  is  divided  fifty-fifty  between  labor  and  capital,  as  their  wages 
and  interest. 

If  the  maikel  is  not  free,  which  means  that  the  takers  of  rent  are 
in  control,  more  than  the  rent  will  be  taken  by  the  owners  of  strategic 
sites;  and  labor  and  capital  get  less  than  their  wages  and  interest. 

The  amount  due  capital  as  interest  is  no  more  affected  by  the  fact 
that  men  do,  or  do  not,  borrow  than  the  amount  due  men's  wages  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  men  worked  for  themselves  or  for  others. 

Wealth  gotten  either  as  wages  or  as  interest  belongs  to  those  who 
made  the  investment  of  labor  or  capital  for  which  it  is  the  compen- 
sation; and  it  is  theirs  to  use  as  (hey  please  and  to  bequeath  to  whom 
they  please. 

If  it  should  happen  that  sufficient  wealth  should  be  left  as  a  bequest 
to  an  infant  to  keep  that  infant  through  childhood,  maturity,  and 
old  age  without  working,  it  might  happen  that  this  beneficiary  would 
go  through  life  without  ever  earning  a  dollar  by  labor — and  yet  be 
entitled  to  live  out  his  years  in  luxury;  for  it  either  is,  or  is  not,  true 
that  the  product  belongs  to  the  producer  to  use  and  to  bequeath  as 
he  pleases. 

If  that  is  true,  the  capital  involved  in  this  case  belongs  to  this 
beneficiary. 

As  for  the  interest  he  receives  during  his  life,  the  reply  is  that  this 
comes  out  of  (he  new  product  that  is  produced  year  after  year  as  the 
result  of  (he  use  to  which  the  capital  is  put  by  others.  As  the  owner 
of  this  capital,  this  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  his  share — that  is,  to 
interest  on  his  capital. 

This  is  not  approving  a  life  of  idleness;    but  that  is  a  question  in 
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morals.  What  may  be  the  effect  on  the  character  and  sou!  of  this 
beneficiary  of  such  a  life  of  idleness  is  another  question  and  outside 
the  field  of  economics.  This  is  a  discussion  of  economics. 

As  for  the  Scriptural  injunction  that  they  who  will  not  work  shall 
not  eat,  one  would  have  to  be  a  Greek  scholar  to  determine  whether 
the  word  "work"  in  that  case  is  justifiably  limited  to  physical  or  mental 
laboi ,  or  whether  it  covers  any  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  world 
such  as  this  beneficiary  makts  in  putting  his  capital  to  work.  And, 
even  if  Nightingale  won  on  that  point,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 
decide  whether  that  were  a  figurative  01  literal  expression.  And 
even  if  literal,  it  would  still  be  in  order  to  ask  whether  we  are  any 
more  bound  by  Bible  texts  in  matters  of  economics  than  we  an,  by 
the  Bible  references  to  the  "corneis  of  the  earth." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  text-book  in  science.     Economics 
is  a  science. 
Stockton,  California. 


L.  D.  BECKWITH. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

IT  is  a  safe  guess  that  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  attended 
the  Commencement  of  the  Henry  George  School  at  the  Engineering 
Auditorium  in  this  city  on  December  22.  Mr.  C.  O.  Steele,  one  of 
the  outstanding  teachers  at  the  School,  made  an  ideal  chairman.  The 
speakers  were  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Harry  Weinberger  and  Frank 
Chodorov,  the  Director.  Leon  T.  Arpin,  Marshall  de  Angelis, 
Adele  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Helen  Bernstein  followed,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves well  as  representative  student  speakers. 

An  address  was  made  by  Johannes  Steel,  News  Commentator  for 
W  M  C  A,  on  the  subject  of  "Land  Monopoly  in  World  Affairs." 
At  the  close,  refreshments  were  served  after  which  the  floor  was 
cleared  for  dancing. 

OUR  friend,  Prof.  A.  Matheu  Alonso,  writes  us  from  Tarragona, 
Spain.  It  is  his  belief  that  as  soon  as  the  present  conflict  is  over 
our  movement  will  be  resumed  with  more  courage  than  ever.  Due 
to  tariffs  and  other  trade  control,  prices  of  food,  etc.,  have  gone  way 
up.  Unemployment  does  not  exist,  and  salaries  also  are  very  high. 
Prof.  Alonso  extends  a  warm  salutation  to  his  friends  in  the  United 
States. 

A  WELCOME  letter  was  recently  received  from  Helen  D.  Denbigh, 
formerly  a  teacher  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Henry  George  School 
in  New  York,  and  now  residing  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  She  is  teaching 
four  extension  classes  in  Oakland.  Always  an  indefatigable  worker 
for  social  uplift  when  back  east,  she  is  thus  continuing  the  battle  on 
the  western  front.  Good  luck! 

THE  death  on  December  23  of  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson,  founder 
of  the  School  for  Organic  Education  at  Fairhope,  is  announced  in 
the  Fairhope  Courier.  She  was  born  in  1864  and  is  survived  by  her 
son  Clifford  Emmet  Johnson  of  Summit,  N.  J.  The  School  for 
Organic  Education  attained  a  national  reputation.  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  associated  in  this  work  with  her  husband  who  passed  away  in 
1919.  She  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  widely  circulated  books 
among  which  was  "Youth  in  a  World  of  Men."  In  this  work  she 
outlined  her  ideas  of  education.  There  can  be  no  question  that  she 
was  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  educational  field  and  wielded  con- 
siderable influence.  She  was  present  at  the  Henry  George  Con- 
gress and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  She  was  a  woman 
of  striking  and  attractive  personality.  Fairhope  of  which  she  was 
an  ardent  disciple  will  miss  her  sadly. 

THE  Square  Deal  of  Toronto,  Canada,  will  hereafter  appear  in 
mimeographed  form  and  the  first  issue  in  this  new  dress  is  before  us. 
An  article  by  E.  J.  Farmer,  "A  Control  Experiment  in  Economics," 
is  the  main  article  in  addition  to  articles  of  real  information.  We 
neglected  to  mention  in  our  Conference  number  that  followed  the 


Toronto  gathering,  the  appearance  of  the  Square  Deal  containing 
an  excellent  report  of  the  Henry  George  Congress.  Send  25  cents 
to  Ernest  J.  Farmer  for  a  copy  which  is  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. His  address  is  991  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

"AMERICA'S  FUTURE,"  with  Frank  Gannett  as  chairman  of  publica- 
tion committee  at  205  East  42nd  Street,  is  a  large  monthly  periodical 
with  articles  on  the  present  world  situation  by  a  number  of  men  in 
the  public  eye,  including  such  names  as  Amos  Pinchot.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  valuable  in  these  contributions  that  we  regret  the  absence 
of  specific  recommendations.  The  tone,  generally  speaking,  is 
admirable  and  there  is  an  elevation  of  thought  and  an  insistence 
upon  the  spirit  and  letter  of  constitutional  rights  that  all  persons  of 
democratic  instincts  will  welcome.  But  something  more  than  this 
is  needed  for  definite  democratic  action. 

MRS.  BESSIE  BEACH  TRUEHART,  now  of  Hollywood,  California, 
whom  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  from  the  Henry  George 
Congress  in  this  city  in  the  company  of  her  gifted  son,  has  been 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  her  mother  at  the  age  of  79.  She  and  her 
husband  were  pioneer  Georgeists.  She  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 
Many  Single  Taxers  throughout  the  country  will  hear  with  regret 
of  her  passing. 

PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN  writes  as  follows:  "I  must  take 
this  occasion  to  tell  you — as  I  intended  to  when  I  first  saw  it — how 
very  much  I  enjoyed  your  contribution  in  the  November  Freeman 
'What  is  the  Natural  Tax?'.  In  my  judgment  your  literary  craft- 
manship  is  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
ought  to  be  separately  printed  in  formal  verse,  i.e.,  line  by  line,  and 
with  a  few  well-chosen  photographs  or  sketches,  showing  (1)  'field, 
mine  and  glen,'  (2)  'and  of  the  wealth  their  work  has  won  leave 
nothing  when  all  work  is  done,'  (3)  'where  roads  are  made,  and  schools 
arise  and  lofty  spires  pierce  the  skies.'  Not  just  because  of  its  reason- 
ableness and  simplicity  but  also  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  style, 
it  might  be  very  effective  for  propaganda  use." 

THE  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  in  need  of  May- 
June  issue  for  1928.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  this  issue  needed 
for  binding? 

STUART  PORTNER  of  5214  Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
is  writing  a  biography  of  Louis  Freeland  Post,  and  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  materials  which  will  aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  biog- 
raphy. These  will  be  promptly  returned  as  soon  as  they  are  copied. 

THE  death  of  John  M.  Moore  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  deprives  the  move- 
ment of  a  devoted  adherent  and  the  editor  of  a  valued  correspondent. 
His  friend  Foxhall  A.  Parker  writes  the  following  tribute: 

In  paying  a  tribute  to  a  dead  friend  it  is  well  to  observe  that  when 
men  are  judged  by  the  applause  of  the  hour  they  are  generally  judged 
by  what  nature  has  done  for  them.  But  a  proper  appraisal  would 
be  of  what  use  they  made  of  the  gifts  nature  gave  them.  John 
Moore's  brilliant  mind  like  his  great  heart  never  crawled  in  the  dust. 
He  was  "the  friend  of  all  heroic  souls"  and  not  one  of  those  "who 
fear  to  speak  for  the  fallen  and  the  weak."  It  is  great  to  go  out  into 
the  market  place  and  defy  the  mob — to  speak  the  message  that  you 
have  despite  all  ridicule  or  abuse  in  order  that  our  posterity  may  have 
a  better  world  to  live  in.  A  grand  soldier  in  the  army  of  progress  he 
knew  that  the  religion  of  humanity  is  the  great  crying  spiritual  need 
of  this  world; — and  he  said  so.  He  also  knew  that  this  necessarily 
involved  social  and  economic  equity  (and  not  mere  political  equality 
alone.)  Like  a  true  reformer  when  he  found  that  this  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  restoring  the  land  to  the  people  with  its  natural 
inborn  corollary  free  trade  in  labor  products,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but 
said  so.  "Civilization  so  based  cannot  endure.  The  eternal  laws 
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of  the  universe  forbid  it.     Ruins  of  dead  empires  testify  and  the  wit- 
ness that  is  in  every  soul  answers  that  it  cannot  be." 
.  j      Needless  to  say  he  did  not  "creep  into  an  unknown  nameless  grave" 
,  but  lives  in  the  memories  of  all  those  who  wish  to  carry  the  torch  of 
'  humanity  to  still  greater  heights.     What  more  can  we  say  of  our 
,   departed  friend. 

Mr.  Moore  was  seventy-three  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  a  son.  He  was  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Democratic  Clubs  of  Lancaster  County.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Lancaster. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Cashmere,  Washington,  asks  for  a  precise  defi- 
nition of  economic  rent.  It  is  the  sum  of  location  advantages  con- 
tributed by  government  and  society  and  the  annual  value  is  the 
economic  rent,  or  the  sum  of  these  advantages.  See  "Jones  Itemized 
Rent  Bill,"  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death,  which  occurred  in  last  July 
and  of  which  we  were  not  apprised,  of  A.  Bourgeois  of  Arlington,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Bourgeois  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Single  Tax  and  Common- 
wealth Land  Party,  over  the  wisdom  of  which  Single  Taxers  of  today 
will  continue  to  differ. 

DR.  EVARTS  W.  POND  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  writes  us  that  the 
Tax  Relief  Association  may  be  making  a  mistake  in  deciding  so 
quickly  on  Michigan  as  the  scene  of  its  operation  and  thinks  Florida 
is  the  most  progressive  of  the  Southern  States.  He  says  Florida  is 
ready  for  almost  anything.  He  sums  up  his  letter  with  an  emphatic 
insistence  that  Florida  is  the  place  in  which  to  do  something. 

WALDO  J.  WERNECKE  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  writes:  "My  hearty 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your  continued  able  and  successful 
work  on  LAND  AND  FREEDOM."  Mr.  Wernecke  gives  the  "yes"  vote, 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  California,  on  the  Ralston 
amendment  as  372,386.  He  adds:  "We  should  insist  on  a  definition 
of  property  in  the  next  State  proposal  in  any  State." 

RODNEY  EMSLEY  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  whom  some  of  our  local  readers 
know,  is  visiting  in  Australia.  We  bespeak  for  him  a  warm  wel- 
come. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING  writes:  "Wish  to  compliment  you  on  your 
splendid  recent  issue.  In  fact  all  the  numbers  are  splendid." 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  friends  of  the 
movement,  presenting  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club.  Those  who  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
club  and  the  real  work  it  accomplished  will  want  to  read  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Mr.  Ingersoll  can  be  addressed  at  1165  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

HON.  THERON  MCCAMPBELL,  former  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature,  is  urging  the  adoption  of  what  he  calls  "The  Sydney 
Plan"  for  New  Jersey,  which  as  our  readers  know  is  the  taxation  of 
land  values  and  the  exemption  of  improvements. 

MR.  V.  A.  VINCENT  of  Florence,  South  Carolina,  writes  us:  "I 
do  not  say  it  boastfully  that  I  am  the  strongest  advocate  of  our  cause 
in  this  city  of  12,000  population." 

A  SMALL  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Graded  Tax  Committee  of  11 
Park  Place,  New  York  City,  under  the  title  "Buildings  or  Vacant 
Lots,"  will  be  sent  at  the  price  of  10  copies  for  25  cents  and  single 
copies  at  6  cents. 

ROBERT  BLACKLOCK  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  writes:  "I  cannot  resist 
the  urge  to  write  you  in  appreciation  of  your  excellent  article,  'What 


is  the  Natural  Tax,'  which  was  recently  published  in  our  School 
paper,  The  Freeman.  It  is  an  ideal  Georgeist  lesson  and  expresses 
practically  the  whole  Georgeist  philosophy." 

A  TURKEY  dinner  was  given  on  Jan.  5  by  the  Henry  George  School 
at  Bellaire,  Long  Island,  and  fifty  diplomas  were  distributed  to  grad- 
uates. The  affair  was  arranged  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Schneidman,  who  also 
presided,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  of  30  East  29th  Street.  Mr.  Morris  A.  VanVeen,  well  known 
for  his  many  activities  in  the  Georgeist  movement  for  over  a  half 
century,  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Kyle, 
pastor  of  the  Queens  Evangelical  Church,  pronounced  the  invoca- 
tion. Many  of  the  young  graduates  made  short  addresses,  admirable 
in  substance  and  delivery.  The  affair  was  voted  a  success  and  Dr. 
Schneidman  is  to  be  congratulated.  A  two-column  report  of  the 
dinner  appeared  in  the  Queens  Review.  It  should  be  said  that  indica- 
tions point  to  the  formation  of  five  or  more  classes  to  be  conducted 
simultaneously. 

CORRECTED  STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circula- 
tion, etc.,  required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and 
March  3,  1933,    of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,   published   bi-monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1938. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933,  embodied  in  Section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:     Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Editor:     Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150    Nassau   St.,    New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor:     Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.  , 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:     Joseph  Dana   Miller,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of    total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain   statements  embracing  affiant's  full   knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity   other   than   that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

Owner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before   me  this   1st  day  of  October,    1938. 
[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1939.) 
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Extraordinary 


There  are  some  pamphlets  and  brief  one-page 
sheets  that  we  cannot  keep  on  hand — they 
go  so  fast. 


To  every  New  Subscriber  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  will  be  sent  postpaid  a  copy  of  "The 
Path  to  Prosperity,"  a  two  dollar  book  by 
Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  favorably  reviewed  in 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

A  fresh  supply  is  now  available  of  the  following: 

(Letter-size  sheet)  ^°   ^e  Perfectly   k»r   to  O"r  old  subscribers  a 

copy  of  the  same  work  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 

1.  How  the  Graded  Tax  Plan  Works  in  Pittsburgh..  .   3ff        one  dollar. 

2.  Was  it  Unemployment    or    Disemployment 2f<  We   are   able    to    make    this   offer    through    the 

3.  Bolton  Hall's  last  short  pamphlet  contribution:  kindness  of  Gilbert  M.   Tucker  and   the  Robert 

"Progress  Toward  Land  Value  Taxation  Through-  Schalkenbach  Foundation, 

out  the  World" . . .    2j5 
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Also  the  following  New  Pamphlets:  15°  NASSAU  STREET 

Unwise  Taxation  as  a  Burden  on  Housing,  by  Harold  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S.  Buttenheim.     (Reprinted   from   the  Yale  Law 

Journal,  December,  1938) lOff       

15  for  $1. 

Who  Owns  the  Earth?— A  World  Survey,   by  Miss  OLD     AGE     INCOME 

Margaret  E.  Bateman I0j£ 

PROVIDED  TO  MEMBERS  IN  THE 

How  to  Abolish  Poverty — A  book  offered  free  except 

for  a  handling  and  mailing  charge  of 25{5 

Being  the  life  story  of  George  L.  Record,  dominant  IB  1*Ot"ll 61*11  OOfl 

figure  in  New  Jersey  reform  for  many  years. 

Also-ln  Preparation  for  the   1939     °£   the   Commonwealth 

Henry  George  Centennial  Year 

The  Brotherhood  was  founded  by 
Get  your  copy  of  our  beautifully  produced  color  por- 
trait of  Henry  George— exceptional  color  photography-  CHARLES  FREDERICK  ADAMS 
ready  for  framing: 

Single  copies.  .50(4— (plus  l(ty  for  mailing) 60j£       For  many  years  a  close  friend  of  Henry  George 

Suitable  for   libraries,   classrooms    and   general   publicity 

during  1939.  A  post  carc[  WJH  bring  full  particulars 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 


Please  Make  Subscriptions  and  Checks  Payable  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

DAVID  LAWRENCE,  editor  of  the  United  States 
News,  also  conducts  a  daily  syndicated  column 
designated  "Today  in  Washington."  It  is  widely  read 
by  a  conservative  reading  public.  His  connection  with 
a  newspaper,  having  its  seat  of  publication  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  combined  with  such  a  title  for  his  column,  is 
apt  to  carry  much  weight  with  the  average  reader. 

ONE  of  his  recent  articles  bore  the  sub-title  "Inequit- 
able Taxation  Declared  One  Cause  of  Unemployment." 
Only  one  cause  of  unemployment?  What  a  vision  would 
have  been  his  could  he  have  said,  the  one  cause  of  unem- 
ployment. But  this  he  does  not  see  nor  do  the  great  masses 
of  men.  A  one  and  only  cause!  Impossible,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  many!  Yet  we  take  courage  when  one  writer, 
so  widely  read,  gives  publicity  to  the  idea  that  even  a 
kind  of  taxation  causes  unemployment.  Can  it  be  that 
the  terrible  burden  of  taxation  now  engulfing  civilization 
and  acutely  affecting  the  middle  class,  is  stirring  thought 
on  the  subject?  Such  a  sub-title  is  bound  to  attract  the 
attention  of  not  only  his  regular  readers  but  also  those 
who  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  incidence  of 
taxation.  We  find  him  saying  "this  subject  has  been 
confused  with  the  question  of  soaking  the  rich"  but  now 
"is  being  discovered  to  be  a  direct  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment." Direct  cause!  An  able  writer  is  doing  some 
thinking.  He  is  getting  closer.  Possibly  he  visualizes 
indirect  taxes  and  how  they  are  shifted  and  pyramided. 

HE  then  points  to  the  payroll  tax  as  the  biggest  single 
factor  and  cites  figures  concerning  a  survey  made 
in  a  particular  industry  and  the  devastating  effects  of 
this  tax  upon  business  and  industry.  Again  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth!  Can  it  be  he  reflects  the  inarticulate  thought 
of  his  conservative  readers?  If  so  we  must  forgive  his 
not  thinking  it  through  when  he  offers  his  program.  Like 
those  who  profess  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Science  of 
Political  Economy  (but  never  admitting  its  scientific 
aspects)  Mr.  Lawrence  suggests  "a  pay-as-you-go  financing 
out  of  general  taxation  on  a  capacity-to-pay  basis." 

Let  us  not  be  too  critical.     Taxation  on   the  basis  of 
capacity  (or  ability)  to  pay  is  an  old  concept,  one  hard  to 


dislodge  from  the  average  mind.  It  is  associated  with  the 
idea  of  contributions  and  that  if  one  has  wealth  or  property 
he  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  and  should  pay  in  propor- 
tion. No  consideration  is  given  to  the  idea  that  this 
payer  is  entitled  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  his  payment 
or  on  the  other  hand  that  a  tax  on  wealth  may  be  passed  on, 
shifted  to  those  less  able  to  pay.  We,  too,  are  opposed 
to  "soaking  the  rich"  and  we  are  equally  opposed  to 
soaking  anyone.  We  are  opposed  to  the  capacity- to-pay 
theory  of  taxation,  because  it  can  do  nothing  but  soak 
the  rich,  and  the  poor  and  everyone  else.  We,  as  George- 
ists,  are  concerned  with  the  capacity  and  willingness 
to  learn  the  truth  about  this  subject  of  taxation.  It 
is  a  big  subject,  yet  properly  approached,  a  simple  one. 
We  applaud  David  Lawrence.  He  is  approaching  the 
truth. 

STILL  another,  but  yet  more  definite  approach  to  the 
truth,   has  come   to  our  notice.     In   making  a  bid 
for  new  advertising  business,   the  Omaha   World-Herald 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  very  intelligently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  tax  situation  throughout 
the  country.     They  state  in  their  advertisement  that: 
Nebraska  has 

No  income  tax 
No  sales  tax 
No  bonded  debt 

More  money  for  living  and  spending. 
Naturally,  we  are  aware  that  many  more  No's  could 
be  added,  thereby  providing  so  much  "more  money  for 
living  and  spending,"  not  only  for  the  good  people  of 
Nebraska,  but  for  everyone  in  the  entire  world.  The 
Omaha  World-Herald  has  indicated  a  trend  of  thought 
in  the  direction  of  sound  economics.  This  trend  needs 
only  to  be  followed  through. 

IF  capacity-to-pay  is  intended  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing  moral    and   economic    uplift,    we   wonder   at    the 
lack  of  its  observance,  except  as  applied  to  the  proverbial 
charity  of  the  poor,  and  the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  worker s. 

In  practice,  the  formula  seems  to  take  on  the  somewhat 
paradoxical  corollary  that  the  greater  the  paucity  of  means 
to  pay,  the  greater  becomes  the  capacity  for  pauperiza- 
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tion  of  the  victim.  For  instance,  when  translated  to  the 
calling  known  as  relief  work,  capacity-to-pay  adds  unto 
itself  the  plaintive  "Give  until  it  hurts."  That  it  hurts 
a  $15  a  week  wage  earner  to  contribute  a  day's  pay  to  a 
Community  Chest  campaign  is  painfully  true,  but  do  we 
find  any  such  practicing  of  what  they  preach  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  institutions  primarily  responsible  for 
the  necessity  of  alms-giving.  To  be  sure,  the  latter 
sometimes  make  the  front  pages  in  the  apparent  gen- 
erosity suggested  by  four  and  five  figured  contributions. 
Thay  have  done  well,  in  a  fashion.  Yet  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  the  small  contribution  of  our  workman 
is  matched,  in  spirit,  by  the  merely  larger  ones  of  his 
"betters."  Only  a  smug  "philanthropist"  would  pretend 
to  believe  that  one-hundredth  of  a  millionaire's  income 
(and  how  few  can,  in  the  true  sense,  honestly  make  a 
million  dollars  a  year)  is  worthy  of  notice  alongside  one- 
hundredth  of  a  factory  girl's  wages  contributed  to  the 
needs  of  the  less  fortunate. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  placing  too  much  emphasis 
on  voluntary  contributions  from  the  low  scale  income 
groups.  More  might  be  said  about  the  additional 
burdens  they  bear,  under  the  institution  of  "capacity- 
to-pay"  as  applied  to  taxes.  Anyone  who  has  studied 
the  incidence  of  "capacity-  to-pay"  taxation  knows  that 
it  bears  most  heavily  on  the  poor. 

Capacity-  to-pay!  We  wish  that  those  who  most 
benefit  from  the  coining  of  this  misleading  catch- 
phrase  could  themselves  abide  by  it.  If  only  they  could 
lawfully  return  to  the  community's  rent  chest  what  they 
have  been  allowed  by  law  to  appropriate  from  it,  there 
would  then  be  no  excuse  for  the  makeshift  Community 
Chests  we  have  with  us  today. 

Attention,  Saturday  Evening  Post 


NOTICE 


r*HE  values  along  a  highway  are  so  obviously  created 
•*•  by  that  highway  that  the  rights  in  them  belong  to 
the  people  who  created  and  use  the  highway,  and  not 
to  the  private  property  abutting,  so  the  scenery  of  the  state 
is  an  asset  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  the 
country  as  a  whole."  —  Editorial  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

One  of  our  subscribers  wrote  to  the  Post,  as  follows: 

If  land  values  belong  to  those  who  make  them  and  not 
to  the  site  owners,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  people  own 
a  good  deal  more  than  "the  scenery"  and  Henry  George 
was  right  in  demanding  that  all  this  value  be  collected 
by  taxation  for  the  use  of  the  people  who  made  it. 

I  am  having  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to 
collect  these  public-made  values  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
use  of  the  people.  May  I  have  your  help  in  passing  it? 

Yours  sincerely, 

HAROLD  SUDELL. 


ON  account  of  the  continued  confinement  of  the 
Editor,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  resulting  from  an 
accident  as  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  we  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers 
for  the  delay  in  getting  out  this  number. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  subscrib- 
ers for  their  cooperation.  We  also  wish  to  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  financial  help  which 
is  being  accorded  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  regretting 
the  inability  at  this  time  to  personally  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  remittances. — ASSOCIATE  EDITORS. 

Ricardo's  "Law  of  Rent"  Invalid 

BY  W.  R.  B.  WILLCOX 

IN  his  article,  "Land  Owners  Pay  No  Taxes,"  in  the 
January-February,  1939,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Mr. 
Harrington  predicates  his  argument  on  the  generally 
accepted  soundness  of  Ricardo's  "Law  of  Rent."  The 
present  writer  denies  the  validity  of  this  "Law."  If  to 
do  so  be  deemed  the  consequence  of  a  subtlety  of  which 
he  happens  to  be  enamoured,  may  he  be  forgiven;  but 
he  ventures  the  assertion  that  this  "Law"  has  served, 
chiefly,  to  thicken  the  economic  fog  through  which  civili- 
zation would  appear  to  be  stumbling  to  destruction. 

Mr.  Harrington  states  this  law  as  follows:  "Rent  is 
the  excess  product  or  value  of  any  land  over  that  of  the 
poorest  land  in  common  use."  From  this  he  draws  the 
customary  conclusions,  namely:  "This  excess  is  'rent,' 
or  'ground-rent'.  It  is  a  free  gift  of  nature.  It  has  cost 
nothing.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  'unearned  incre- 
ment.' " 

There  is  no  question  that  the  inscrutable  processes  of 
nature  result  in  increments  in  certain  combinations  of 
nature's  elements  at  no  cost  of  human  exertion,  hence, 
are  unearned  so  far  as  mankind  is  concerned. 

For  example:  The  transformation  of  a  few  kernels 
of  grain  into  fields  of  wheat  results  in  an  unearned  incre- 
ment of  wheat.  So,  too,  the  migration  of  fish,  the  growth 
of  forests,  the  formation  of  coal,  result  in  increments 
of  comparable  character.  Some  of  these  increments  are 
completed  in  days,  weeks  or  months;  others,  in  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years.  But  whatever  their  nature,  or 
whatever  time  has  gone  into  their  formation,  these  in- 
crements are  independent  of  human  exertion,  hence,  have 
cost  mankind  nothing. 

Furthermore,  if,  when  these  transformations  are  com- 
pleted, men  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  increments 
which  result  from  them,  nature's  processes  will  return 
them  to  the  elements  whence  they  came,  and  these  "un- 
earned increments,"  these  "free  gifts  of  nature,"  will  have 
vanished. 

The  only  gift  nature  makes  to  man,  apparently,  besides 
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life  itself,  is  the  freedom  to  work,  that  he  may  gain  access 
to,  and  can  get,  these  increments  when  the  latter  have 
reached  a  condition  of  usefulness  to  him.  These  incre- 
ments, use  of  which  in  some  form  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  every  human  being,  are  free  to  mankind  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  free  to  be  obtained.  So  truly  are  they 
the  results  of  nature's  processes,  and  of  these  processes 
alone,  that  no  man  is  to  be  compensated  for  them  in  any 
state  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  in  nature. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  these  increments  of  nature  are  to 
be  obtained,  men  must  labor,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  get  them.  If  directly,  their  compensation  will  be 
such  part  of  these  increments  as  they  get — their  wages. 
If  indirectly,  their  compensation  will  be  wages  in  return 
for  the  labor  expended  in  the  varied  operations  necessary 
to  provide  instruments  and  conditions  to  aid  all  human 
activities;  or  it  will  be  interest  in  return  for  the  use  of 
these  instruments  and  conditions.  Wages  and  interest 
will  be  exchanged  for  the  increments  obtained  directly 
by  the  labors  of  others. 

When  this  labor  is  the  labor  of  individuals,  or  groups  of 
individuals  such  as  partnerships  or  corporations  having 
the  legal  status  of  individuals,  compensations  can  be 
apportioned  directly  to  the  parties  in  interest.  But  when 
this  labor  comprises  the  inter-related  activities  of  the 
entire  population,  incidental  either  to  individuals  earning 
their  own  livings  or  to  governmental  undertakings,  com- 
pensations can  not  be  apportioned  directly  to  the  parties 
in  interest. 

Therefore,  these  latter  compensations  must  be  made  to 
all  of  the  citizens  through  their  agent  the  government. 
They  will  be  proportioned,  naturally,  to  the  benefits 
which  each  citizen  elects  to  obtain,  by  locating  where 
such  of  these  benefits  as  he  needs  or  desires  are  accessible. 
These  compensations  constitute  rent. 

Rent  is  not  the  "excess  product  of  land."  It.  is  not 
any  "product  of  land."  Wherever  and  however  the  in- 
crements mentioned  appear  and  disappear,  they  are  the 
results  of  nature's  processes.  But  rent,  which  only  appears 
and  disappears  in  proportion  to  population,  or  properly 
speaking,  in  proportion  to  the  activities  of  population,  is 
the  product  of  human  exertion. 

This  is  true  not  only  where  these  increments  are  most 
prolific,  that  is,  where  the  "land"  is  most  productive; 
but  it  is  true,  also,  where  the  "land"  is  "the  poorest  land 
in  common  use."  The  usefulness  of  these  increments  to 
mankind,  hence,  their  value,  awaits  upon  their  procure- 
ment, and  varies  in  proportion  to  the  social  and  govern- 
mental contributions  to  their  utility.  Payment  for  the 
benefits  of  these  contributions  is  rent. 

That,  under  the  existing  economic  system,  any  rent 
appropriated  by  an  individual  is  an  "unearned  incre- 
ment" to  him,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  But  so,  too,  would 
it  be  an  "unearned  increment"  to  society,  if  the  latter  did 
not  compensate  those  whose  individual  labors  are  expended 
in  making  the  social  and  governmental  contributions 


mentioned.  Mankind  cannot  get  anything  in  this  world 
without  labor. 

However,  under  a  scientific  economic  system,  rent 
would  not  be  an  "unearned  increment,"  a  "free  gift  of 
nature,"  to  any  one,  either  to  individuals  or  to  mankind. 
Rent  would  consist  of  compensatory  payments  made  by 
individuals  to  society,  through  the  latter's  agent  the 
government,  "for  the  advantages  of  social  and  govern- 
mental contributions  to  the  utility  of  provisions  of  nature." 
Its  disbursement  by  the  government,  in  providing  society 
with  these  social  and  governmental  advantages,  would 
consist  of  compensatory  payments  to  individuals  for  their 
labor  in  providing  these  advantages. 

Ricardo's  "Law  of  Rent,"  therefore,  is  invalid,  since 
it  is  based  on  a  false  assumption,  namely:  that,  since  the 
processes  of  nature  are  independent  of  human  exertion, 
mankind  acquires  the  results  of  these  processes  independent 
of  human  exertion.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Man- 
kind's acquirement  of  these  results  "costs"  human  exer- 
tion; and  rent,  which  is  compensation  for  the  human 
exertion  required  to  provide  social  and  governmental 
advantages,  cannot  be  a  "free  gift  of  nature." 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  above  article  is,  of  course,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Willcox.  Further  comment  will  be  made 
in  a  subsequent  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

WITHOUT  ties  to  bind  the  people  to  the  land,  they 
have  been  driven,  especially  of  late  years,  in  ever 
increasing  multitudes  to  the  towns.  Here,  they  have 
herded  apart  from  the  better  classes,  forming  an  atmosphere 
and  a  society  marked  on  the  one  hand  by  an  absence  of 
all  the  elevating  influence  of  wealth,  education  and  re- 
finement, and  on  the  other  by  the  depressing  presence  of 
almost  a  dead  level  poverty,  ignorance  and  squalor.  They 
are  not  owners  either  of  the  scrap  of  land  on  which  they 
live  nor  of  the  tenements  which  contain  them;  but  they 
are  rack-rented  by  the  agents  of  absentee  landlords,  who 
know  less  of  them  than  Dives  knew  of  Lazarus. 

Address  of  Cardinal  Vaughan 
to  Catholic  Truth  Society,  New  York. 

Here's  A  Thought 

'T>HE  Perry  County   Times,  of    New  Bloomfield,  Pa., 
•*•     says  editorially: 

To  suggest  that  it  is  our  duty  to  save  the  democracies 
of  Europe  when  we  have  not  saved  the  workers  of  our 
own  republic  is  absurd.  To  suggest  that  we  as  a  govern- 
ment should  go  to  the  rescue  of  peoples  beyond  the  sea 
when  we  have  not  saved  the  property  of  our  own  nationals 
in  Mexico  is  hypocritical. 

THERE  can  be  no  real  progress  unless  there  is  a  moral 
development  with  every  mechanical  aid. 

EMERSON. 
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Raising  Hell  on  Earth 

BY  STEPHEN  BELL* 

'  A  ND  He  looked  for  judgment,  but  behold  oppression; 
•**•  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry." 
"Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to   house,  that  lay 
field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  dwell 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 

"Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  because 
they  have  no  knowledge;  and  their  honorable  men  are 
famished,  and  their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst." 

"Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her 
mouth  beyond  measure;  and  their  glory,  and  their  multi- 
tude, and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend 
into  it."— (ISA.  v,  7-8,  13-14.) 

'The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear 
rule  by  their  means;  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so; 
and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?" — QER.  V,  31.) 

If  there  ever  was  a  period  in  human  history  when  the 
prophets  or  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  people  were  more 
busily  engaged  in  prophesying  falsely  and  inculcating 
erroneous  beliefs  in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  now, 
I  never  heard  of  it.  House  has  been  joined  to  house  and 
field  to  field  until  there  is  no  place  where  men  may  live, 
work  and  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  our  people  are  gone 
into  the  captivity  of  helplessness  because  they  lack  knowl- 
edge, hell  hath  enlarged  herself  beyond  measure,  and  the 
glory,  multitude  and  pomp  of  men  are  descending  into  it. 

So  far  as  learning  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  this,  the 
Nazarene  seems  to  have  touched  their  blind  spot  when 
He  said : 

"They  have  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  if  they 
believe  not  them,  they  will  not  believe  one  though  he 
return  from  the  dead." 

Consider  the  beauty  and  exceeding  richness  of  the  earth, 
the  dwelling  place,  storehouse  and  workshop  in  which 
we  are  placed!  What  a  wondrous  garden  of  beauty, 
prosperity  and  happiness  it  could  be  made  by  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  men  and  nations!  And  consider  the 
shambles  we  have  made  and  are  making  of  it!  Why  do 
we  do  it?  Can  there  be  any  truer  answer  to  the  question 
than  the  one  given  by  Isaiah,  that  we  know  no  better? 

There  are  those  who,  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  "original 
sin,"  insist  that  it  is  the  innate  cussedness  in  man  that 
makes  him  behave  as  he  does.  Even  so,  what  is  that 
"original  sin"  other  than  the  total  ignorance  in  which 
all  of  us  are  born  and  from  which  so  few  of  us  emerge 
very  far?  It  is  my  belief  that  little  children  were  the 
favorites  of  the  Nazarene  because  of  their  teachability 
rather  than  their  innocence.  Unfortunately  that  is  a 
quality  which  too  many  of  us,  in  our  educational  system, 
outgrow  too  early  in  life,  with  the  result  that  we  learn 
little  of  real  value  afterward.  From  this  fact  has  arisen 
the  saying,  "You  can't  change  human  nature."  That 

*Author  of  Rebel,  Priest  and  Prophet. 


is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  human  intelligence  can 
be  cultivated  and  developed. 

Why  are  we  not  making  the  earth  the  garden  it  ought 
to  be,  the  home  of  countless  millions  of  prosperous  and 
happy  families  thanking  God  for  life  and  its  blessings? 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  is  because  we  have  dis- 
carded the  Mosaic  conception  of  the  earth  as  "the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee"  (all  of  us)  for  the 
pagan  Roman  conception  that  it  is  the  private  and  per- 
sonal property  of  a  master  class.  They  have  discarded 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  declared  "the  profit  of  the 
earth  is  for  all"  for  the  Roman  idea  that  its  rent  belongs 
to  its  masters  and  owners. 

The  result  of  this  misconception  of  land  and  its  rent 
as  private  property  rather  than  a  communal  trust  is  the 
misplacement  of  the  burden  of  the  public  revenue.  Society, 
instead  of  collecting  its  own,  the  rent  value  of  land  which 
only  civilized  society  creates,  levies  on  the  private  earn- 
ings of  its  individual  members  by  taxing  almost  to  death 
their  economic  activities,  the  products  and  processes 
of  their  industry  and  trade. 

This  misplacement  of  the  burden  of  the  public  revenue 
has  unbalanced  the  economy  of  the  nation  and  the  world 
and  wrought  immeasurable  mischief.  It  has  held  out  the 
promise  of  profit  for  the  joining  of  house  to  house  and 
laying  of  field  to  field  for  speculation  until  it  is  literally 
true  that  there  is  no  place  for  men  to  live,  work  and  earn 
a  livelihood  except  by  the  permission  of  the  masters  who 
hire  them.  It  robs  labor  and  productive  capital  of  their 
legitimate  earnings  until  they  cannot  buy  the  products 
of  their  labor  and  the  public  buying  power,  the  effective 
demand  on  which  industry  and  trade  depend,  has  largely 
evaporated.  It  is  estimated  and  no  one  denies  it,  that, 
the  costs  and  prices  of  the  things  comprising  our  standard 
of  living  are  enhanced  25  per  cent  or  more  by  the  taxes, 
largely  hidden,  which  are  levied  on  them  in  the  various 
stages  of  production  and  distribution.  If  these  taxes 
were  abolished,  the  things  which  now  cost  a  dollar  could 
be  bought  for  75  cents,  leaving  25  cents  for  the  purchase 
of  more  of  the  things  we  need  and  want.  What  this 
added  demand  for  goods  would  do  for  unemployment 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  What  the  added 
demand  of  those  now  disemployed  would  do  passes  beyond 
the  imagination. 

Socialists  and  other  "social  planners"  tell  us  the  mal- 
distribution of  the  national  wealth  and  income  requires 
the  intervention  and  regulation  of  government.  That 
is  to  say  of  the  personnel,  the  politicians,  who  are  the 
tangible  representatives  of  our  government.  This  is 
of  the  "wisdom  of  man  which  is  foolishness  unto 
God."  Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  to  try  first  the 
natural  freedom  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  and 
for  which  Lincoln  aspired  at  Gettysburg— 

"That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom" — the  freedom  to  earn  an  honest  living,  of 
which  a  larcenous  system  of  taxation  has  deprived  us? 
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The  Coming 

Henry  George  Congress 

GREAT  preparations  are  already  under  way,  for  it 
will  be  International  in  scope  and  great  importance 
will  be  attached  to  it  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
designated  as  a  "Centenary  Commemoration."  The  dates 
for  the  Congress  will  include  September  2nd,  which  will  be 
the  100th  birthday  of  our  beloved  leader,  Henry  George. 

Quite  a  number  of  European  delegates  are  expected 
to  be  present.  This  portion  of  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments is  being  very  capably  handled  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Madsen,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Union  For  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  of 
London,  England. 

The  International  Conference  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City  from  August  29  to  September  4,  1939. 
The  preparatory  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Frank 
Chodorov,  Director,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  30  East  29th  St., 
New  York  City. 

This  Conference  will  undoubtedly  attract  a  great  many 
out-of-the-country  delegates,  with  a  sizeable  Canadian 
representation,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
by  reason  of  the  great  desire  so  many  will  have  to  visit 
New  York  World's  Fair,  which  will  then  be  in  progress. 

For  those  who  will  be  unable  to  come  to  New  York, 

ere  will  be  local  gatherings  and  conferences  in  further- 
rice  of  the  Centenary  Commemoration. 

A  suggestion  which  might  materially  assist  those  now 
igaged  in  arrangements  would  be  for  as  many  as  can 

>  so,  to  write  letters  to  their  local  newspapers,  apprising 

aders  in  general  regarding  this  great  gathering. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  state  or  local  celebrations 
everywhere  should  be  held  on  the  actual  date  of  the 
anniversary,  Saturday,  September  2,  1939.  This  would 
be  effective  as  a  combined  demonstration  throughout 
the  world.  Greetings  from  foreign  countries  will  be  sent, 
if  the  local  groups  in  our  country  will  advise  the  secretary 
of  the  International  Uuion,  Mr.  A.  W.  Madsen,  34  Knight- 
rider  St.,  St.  Paul's,  London  E.  C.  4,  England,  of  the  time 
and  place  such  celebrations  are  scheduled  to  be  held. 

It  is  also  suggested,  should  anyone  have  direct  knowl- 
edge of  incidents  or  episodes  in  the  life  and  travels  of 
Henry  George,  such  as  are  not  generally  known,  which 
would  have  publicity  value,  he  should  communicate  them  to 
the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  in  NewYorkCity. 

Another,  and  very  excellent  suggestion  has  reached 
us  from  a  number  of  sources,  regarding  the  possibility  of 
interesting  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
(Hon.  Jas.  A.  Farley),  in  the  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp.  All  Georgeists,  whether  philatelists 
or  not,  should  write  to  the  Postmaster  General  and  to 
individual  congressmen,  urging  the  adoption  of  this  idea. 

Georgeists  throughout  the  world  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  next  Annual  Conference  as  the  best  and 
the  most  enlightening  one  yet  held. 


London  Site  Values  Rating  Bill 

T  AND  AND  LIBERTY  of  London,  England,  in  its 
-*-'  March,  1939,  issue,  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  fate, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  London  Site  Values  Rating 
Bill.  Though  its  passage  was  throttled  by  the  Conserva- 
tives (through  the  agency  of  an  academic  ruling  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House)  our  English  friends  have  reason 
to  be  jubilant  over  the  publicity  connected  with  the 
attempted  legislation.  We  have  always  believed  that 
such  programmes  have  real  educational  worth,  and  in  this 
case  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  its  effective  use 
of  posters  and  literature  during  the  campaign. 

The  bill  lost  not  on  its  merits,  but  on  a  technicality 
peculiar  to  the  English  law  in  the  matter  of  so  called 
private,  as  distinguished  from  public  legislation.  Once 
before,  in  1936,  the  London  County  Council  had  presented 
the  measure  to  Parliament  as  a  public  bill,  i.e.,  one  to 
apply  the  principle  of  local  option  throughout  the  whole 
country  on  the  issue  of  correcting  abuses  in  taxation, 
but  the  government  refused  to  listen  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Council.  Then,  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  Council  decided  to  have  it  introduced  as  a  private 
bill,  i.e.,  one  to  restrict  the  measure  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  alone.  But  the  Tories,  who  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  land  value  taxation  sweeping  over  England, 
had  no  intention  of  permitting  its  largest  city  to  enjoy 
any  such  reform,  despite  the  mandate  the  people  of  London 
had  given  their  governing  body  to  effect  it. 

To  us,  the  most  interesting  aspect  is  the  very  small 
amount  of  rent  the  L.  C.  C.  is  asking  the  landed  interests 
to  surrender  to  the  municipal  treasury — 2  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  annual  value  of  sites.  This  amounts  to  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  annual  rent.  In  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  the  land  owners  are  required  to  pay  around 
33M  per  cent  of  the  annual  rent,  which  is  little  enough. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  English  bill  avoided  the 
cumbersome  and  tricky  method  of  collecting  rent  (or 
rather  10  per  cent  of  it,  for  a  beginning)  in  the  manner  of 
the  American  system,  which  takes  a  percentage  of  the  net 
rent  capitalized  into  a  selling  value.  Capitalized  rent  is 
an  artificial  value  resulting  from  the  vested-right-theory 
(a  vested  right  being  the  right  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing) and  the  L.  C.  C.  did  well  in  not  using  it  as  a  basis 
for  raising  revenue. 

We  marvel  at  the  patience  of  our  British  Georgeists, 
and  the  determined  manner  in  which  they  are  attempting 
to  scale  the  ramparts  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Their 
defeats,  however,  are  but  steps  in  the  direction  of  victory. 
More  and  more  of  the  local  authorities  are  joining  their 
ranks,  and  perhaps  only  a  European  war  can  wipe  out 
their  gains.  Indeed  nothing  would  be  more  welcome 
to  the  Tories  than  a  Fascist  government  consequent  upon 
a  military  course  of  action.  We  devoutly  hope  that 
such  an  event  will  not  arise  to  undo  the  educational 
labors  of  our  Georgeists  across  the  sea. 
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The  Last  Depression 

THE  "depression"  is  now  approaching  its  tenth  anni- 
versary. Fond  have  been  the  hopes,  positive  the 
predictions,  that  the  "next"  year  would  witness  the 
"upturn."  Men  like  Ford  and  other  captains  of  industry, 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  certify  we  are  on  the  verge 
cf  the  greatest  era  of  progress  yet  known.  Surely  by 
now  they  must  be  known  to  be  false  prophets.  Anyone 
honest  with  himself  will  admit  that  a  feeling  of  resigna- 
tion has  replaced  such  wishful  thinking. 

The  late  Oscar  Geiger,  founder  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science,  as  long  ago  as  1929  declared 
this  to  be  the  last  depression,  a  very  daring  statement 
indeed.  Those  by  whom  the  full  import  of  these  words 
was  not  appreciated  felt  that  he  was  unnecessarily  rash. 
Depressions  had  come  and  gone  before.  Why  should 
this  one  be  the  "last?"  But  those  who  were  nearest 
Oscar  Geiger's  thoughts  knew  he  had  spoken  in  the 
language  of  a  true  prophet,  that  this  was  not  the  utter- 
ance of  a  disappointed,  disillusioned  man  tilting  at  the 
Pollyannas,  but  of  one  who  spoke  from  the  knowledge 
of  a  great  central  truth.  For  to  him  was  it  given  to  see 
the  underlying  basis  of  our  social  structure,  and  he  un- 
questionably founded  his  statement  on  the  principles 
of  equity  so  beautifully  and  yet  so  fearfully  expounded 
in  the  tenth  book  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  under- 
stood the  full  meaning  of  the  concept  of  freedom. 

"She  will  have  no  half  service!"  Thus  did  Henry 
George  characterize  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  Looking 
back  into  history,  we  gather  that  something  of  this  truth 
was  also  undoubtedly  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  mind  when 
he  declared  that  a  nation  cannot  continue  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

Indeed  today  there  could  hardly  be  found  in  the  civilized 
world  anyone  to  dispute  the  injustice  of  human  slavery 
when  recognized  in  the  livery  of  the  bondage  Lincoln 
spoke  of.  For,  pitted  against  such  a  gross  form  of  evil, 
verily  does  justice  stand  out  resplendent  in  full  armor. 
Men  will  rally  behind  a  good  Cause  when  they  become 
capable  of  understanding,  even  though  it  may  take  a 
while  before  they  shake  off  the  ignorance  which  alone 
can  delay  its  realization.  But  suppose  they  are  con- 
fronted with  a  wrong  which  is  too  subtle  for  their  com- 
prehension, and  ignorance  prevails  over  understanding. 
In  that  case  can  a  nation  or  world  of  such  men  continue 
half  slave  and  half  free?  Here  we  come  to  Oscar  Geiger's 
prevision — his  knowledge  of  the  modus  operand!  of  justice 
when  called  upon  to  eradicate  that  which  mankind  is 
too  ignorant  to  cope  with.  Let  us  try  to  illustrate  what 
we  mean  by  taking  a  situation,  one  which  is  with  us  even 
now,  where  a  people  intelligent  enough  to  outlaw  a  banal 
institution  such  as  chattel  slavery  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  recognize  that  same  institution  in  a  more  in- 
sidious form. 

It  is  of  course  wrong  that  society  should  fail  to  collect 
the  ground  value  which  its  presence  and  intelligence 


have  created.  Those  are  not  moral  laws  which  have 
permitted  and  still  permit  privileged  individuals  to  appro- 
priate the  people's  rent — to  reap  where  they  have  not 
sown.  Still  in  all,  it  is  quite  possible  such  a  practice 
would  not  result  in  the  economic  crashes  we  have  been 
experiencing  if  the  beneficiaries  of  the  privilege  had  been 
content  with  what  we  term  the  "economic  rent."  To 
be  sure,  most  of  us  would  be  paying  tribute  to  that  degree, 
but  had  the  injustice  gone  no  farther  it  is  probable  we 
would  have  had  a  more  stable  economy,  and  be  spared 
the  wrath  of  those  pent  up  forces  which  periodically  descend 
upon  us  in  the  form  of  hard  times. 

But  such  an  economy,  even  though  as  stable  as  that 
of  the  earlier  Egyptian  civilization  must  have  seemed, 
is  an  affront  the  more  terribly  to  be  dealt  with  by  out- 
raged nature.  Seeing  such  a  subtle  wrong,  one  that  would 
likely  go  no  farther  were  it  content  with  half  a  loaf,  she 
calls  upon  justice  to  summon  an  alchemy  even  more  subtle, 
whereby  the  evil  is  made  to  pull  down  its  house  upon  its 
head.  In  asserting  her  perfection  she  will  not  permit 
the  owner  of  the  earth  to  remain  satisfied  with  "economic 
rent."  Instead,  she  remorselessly  conspires  with  all  the 
elements  to  set  in  motion  an  irresistible  impulse  to  cause 
the  pernicious  system  to  outdo  itself — to  demand  an  even 
higher  "rent,"  calculated  on  the  future  gains  of  the  private 
appropriation  of  the  people's  values. 

Thus  does  justice  employ  evil  to  brew  a  poison  we  call 
"speculative"  rent.  Administered  in  ever  increasing  doses 
to  labor  and  business  (the  source  of  all  rent)  the  wheels 
of  their  industry  slow  down,  and  a  depression  comes  forth. 

Again  and  again  does  justice  thus  sound  her  warning 
to  ignorance.  She  gives  constant  notice  of  a  determination 
to  put  her  house  in  order.  For  centuries  her  final  stand, 
however,  has  been  postponed  because  there  was  still 
some  "free"  land  left,  which  provided  a  partial  asylum 
for  locked-out  labor,  enough  to  restore  some  economic 
equilibrium.  But  today  the  free  land  is  no  more.  The 
prophesy  of  Henry  George  seems  fulfilled — -there  is  no 
escape.  "The  pillars  of  the  state  are  trembling  even 
now."  The  democracy  we  still  enjoy  quails  before  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  storming  at  the  gates  without, 
and  within. 

We  do  not  mean  to  draw  a  picture  of  inevitable  chaos 
and  destruction.  Georgeists  must  strive,  as  did  Oscar 
Geiger,  to  make  this  really  the  last  depression.  If  we 
can  do  it,  by  abolishing  poverty,  it  is  certainly  worth  all 
our  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  spread  the 
teachings  in  time,  the  world  is  probably  due  for  the  great- 
est setback  of  all  the  ages  within  our  knowledge.  But  let 
us  not  complain  if  we  go  into  darkest  retrogression.  We 
would  have  it  so,  rather  than  continue  half  slave  and  half 
free.  For  after  all,  Justice  is  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  if  society  be  unworthy  of  life,  then  let  it  be 
gathered  up — He  maketh  all  things,  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

For   the   consolation   of   Georgeists — Well   done,    thou 
good  and  faithful  servant. 
Newark,  N.  J.  LESLIE  PICOT. 
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Federal  Housing 

BY  JOS.    HIRAM   NEWMAN 

UNITED  STATES  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland 
severely  critized  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  Slum  Clearance  program  is  administered.  In 
a  forceful  and  factual  speech  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
which  was  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
8,  1939,  he  laid  stress  on  the  extent  to  which  government 
funds  were  being  employed,  not  only  as  loans,  but  as 
outright  gifts.  Senator  Tydings  pointed  out  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  government- fostered  projects  is  highly 
conjectural,  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  loan, 
which  may  under  the  law  amount  to  as  much  as  90  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
agrees  to  guarantee  against  losses  in  operating  expenses. 

The  method  of  procedure  calls  for  the  formation  of  a 
Municipal  Housing  Agency,  which  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  The 
contract  provides  not  only  for  the  required  loan,  but 
also  for  reimbursement  to  the  Agency,  in  the  event  that 
the  rent  stipulated  by  the  Authority  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  operation  and  management. 
However,  the  reimbursement  cannot  exceed  80  per  cent 
of  the  deficiency.  To  this  extent  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
definite  rent  subsidy  and  consequently,  an  outright  gift. 
The  Municipal  Housing  Agency  provides  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost,  of  the  project  plus  the  site,  together  with  20 
per  cent  of  the  deficiency.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how 
unreliable  any  estimate  of  ultimate  cost  will  work  out, 
when  we  realize  that  loan  agreements  may  have  up  to 
sixty  years  to  terminate.  Consequently,  the  rent  sub- 
sidies, if  they  persist  during  the  loan  period,  with  the 
likelihood  of  annual  variation,  become  practically  un- 
determinable. 

Because  of  the  keen  interest  taken  by  Georgeists  in 
the  general  subject  of  housing  and  the  costs  thereof,  we 
have  taken  excerpts  from  the  speech  of  Senator  Tydings: 

So  far  141  apartment  houses  in  twenty-two  States  of 
the  nation,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii  have 
been  contracted  for  and  are  being  constructed  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority.  The  total  cost  of 
these  141  apartment  houses,  which  will  provide  living 
quarters  for  64,431  families,  will  be  $356,695,341,  or  an 
average  cost  per  apartment  house  of  $2,529,045.  This 
gives  us  an  average  cost  of  $5,520  for  each  family  unit 
in  these  new  apartment  houses  supplanting  the  slums. 

According  to  another  agency  of  our  government,  whose 
activities  are  wholly  confined  to  insuring  private  homes — 
that  is,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration' — the  average 
cost  of  the  average  American  home  lived  in  by  the  average 
American  family  today  is  $5,384.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  by  the  contracts  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  the  cities  of  America, 
these  new  apartment  houses  supplanting  the  slums  and, 
consequently,  the  families  that  will  live  in  them,  are  to 
be  exempted  in  whole  or  in  part  from  local  taxation. 

This,  of  course,  is  quite  understandable,  since  the  local 


Housing  Agency  is  an  integral  part  of  the  municipality 
which  created  it,  and  naturally  cannot  collect  taxes  from 
itself.  This  exemption  therefore  applies  to  both  land  and 
improvement.  The  Municipality,  nevertheless,  does  assess 
the  site  and  often  exorbitantly  high  because  there  is  no 
one  to  register  a  complaint  that  it  is  incorrect  or  unfair. 
The  exempted  assessment  is  carried  on  the  Tax  Rolls, 
often  serving  to  increase  the  legal  margin  for  "Borrowing 
Capacity."  The  practice,  however,  does  not  obtain  in 
New  York,  being  specifically  prohibited  by  the  State 
Constitution. 

Senator  Tydings  had  considerable  to  say  regarding  the 
Rent  Subsidy  portion  of  the  Act.  More  exerpts  of  his 
speech  follow: 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  United  States  Housing 
Authority — and  that  means  the  government  of  the  United 
States — has  made  contracts  with  each  of  the  cities  where 
this  work  is  under  way,  providing  that  part  of  the  rent 
of  each  family  residing  in  the  apartment  houses  which 
supplant  the  slums  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Why,  you  may  ask,  does  the  government  propose  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  rent  of  each  family  occupying  these 
apartments?  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  buildings 
— a  cost  not  originally  contemplated — it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  sufficient  rental  from  the  low-income  groups 
to  make  the  buildings  self-liquidating,  or  even  self-sup- 
porting. If  a  rental  were  charged  sufficient  to  amortize 
the  high' cost  of  the  apartment  building,  it  would  be  very 
far  beyond  the  means  of  this  low-income  group  to  pay.  .  . 

Note  that  the  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
government  over  the  sixty-year  period  on  these  141  pro- 
jects will  amount  to  $831,861,840,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  report.  This  is 
approximately  two  and  one-half  times  the  original  cost 
of  erecting  these  apartment  houses.  .  .  . 

If  we  divide  the  total  rent  subsidy  by  the  number  of 
families  occupying  these  apartment  houses,  we  find  that 
the  result  is  $12,910  for  each  family.  Moreover,  this  is 
actual  money  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
This  means,  on  an  average,  a  rent  subsidy  of  $215  per 
year  for  sixty  years  for  every  family  living  in  the  govern- 
ment apartments  ...  to  pay  part  of  the  rent  of  64,000 
families  who  are  in  a  preferred  class  and  who  live  in 
better  quarters  than  does  the  average  American  and 
who  at  the  same  time  are  exempt,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  other  taxation.  .  .  . 

The  question  of  cost  for  these  operations  provoked 
some  dispute.  U.  S.  Senator  Robert  Wagner  from  New 
York  disagreed  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  as  to 
what  items  do  or  do  not  constitute  "cost."  Here  is 
another  excerpt  from  Senator  Tydings  remarks  of  his 
understanding: 

The  cost  of  building  a  family  unit  in  these  new  govern- 
ment constructed  houses  varies,  of  course,  in  each  State. 
In  New  York  State,  one  new  apartment  house  is  costing 
$6,562  per  family  unit.  In  the  city  of  Washington,  right 
here  in  the  Capital  City,  another  of  these  government 
constructed  apartment  houses,  wherein  will  be  housed 
246  families,  will  cost  $6,142  per  family  unit.  These 
figures  are  far  above  the  cost  of  the  average  house  in  which 
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the  average  American  today  lives,  whether  he  built  it, 
or  owns  it  himself,  or  rents  it. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  apartment  houses, 
costing  $6,100  and  $6,500  per  family  unit,  are,  under  the 
law,  to  be  occupied  by  families  with  $60,  $70  and  $80 
a  month  income,  or  annual  incomes  of  $720,  $840  and 
$960.  Houses  built  by  private  capital,  costing  $6,100 
and  $6,500,  must  necessarily  be  rented  for  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  construction  cost — that  is,  $610  or  $650  a 
year,  respectively,  to  cover  amortization  of  the  cost, 
taxes,  interest,  repairs,  insurance,  upkeep  and  so  forth. 

To  this  Senator  Wagner  replied  and  sought  to  show 
that  Senator  Tydings  was  in  error  in  his  arguments  as 
well  as  in  his  figures.  In  this  he  succeeded,  by  showing 
that  the  figures  cited  by  Senator  Tydings  included  the 
cost  of  buying  and  wrecking  the  buildings  to  be  replaced. 
Senator  Wagner  went  on  to  cite  figures  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  that  the  estimated  cost  per 
dwelling  unit  was  $5,098  which  was  a  "preliminary  esti- 
mate used  as  the  basis  of  loan  contracts"  and  that  "on 
the  projects  where  construction  contracts  had  been  let, 
the  actual  cost  had  averaged  11.6  per  cent  less  than  the 
preliminary  estimates." 

However  interesting  these  figures,  or  the  dispute  re- 
garding them  may  be,  one  fundamental  fact  clearly  stands 
out  to  Georgeists.  It  is  unsound,  aside  from  being  one 
of  the  many  frauds  and  shams  constantly  perpetrated  on 
a  long-suffering  body  politic. 

There  was  something  favorable  to  be  said  for  the  New 
York  State  law,  which  provided  for  Slum  Clearance 
through  the  erection  of  new  buildings  by  "Limited  Divi- 
dend Corporations."  Such  new  multiple  dwellings  were 
exempted  from  taxation,  unfortunately  however,  for  only 
twenty  years  after  completion.  The  site,  nevertheless, 
is  taxed  and  as  is  customary,  the  City  official  Assessor 
increases  its  valuation  on  the  assumption  that  the  im- 
provement greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  site.  The 
Assessments  of  the  general  locality  are  also  increased  by 
reason  of  the  enhanced  availability  of  the  surrounding 
area.  By  this  procedure  the  Municipality  benefitted  by 
increased  taxes,  but  so  also  did  the  adjacent  holders  of 
sites,  through  the  "Unearned  Increment."  The  New  York 
State  law  referred  to,  expired  by  limitation  several  years 
ago,  but  was  re-enacted  to  apply  to  cities  of  the  first 
class,  at  their  option.  Municipalities,  notably  New  York 
City,  have  since  voiced  their  disapproval  of  its  adoption 
because  of  the  "loss"  of  revenue  from  the  taxes  on  the 
improvement. 

It  may  well  be,  that  the  New  York  State  law  had  its 
evils,  yet,  without  attempting  to  differentiate  as  to  which 
of  the  two  is  the  lesser,  some  fundamental  objections 
to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  might  be  pointed  out.  In  the  first 
place,  the  outright  gifts  in  the  form  of  annual  rent  sub- 
sidies will  be  from  3^  to  4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  each 
project,  thus,  and  to  that  extent  favoring  the  few  who 
may  reside  in  better  housing.  Secondly,  the  tax  exemp- 


tion must  be  absorbed  by  others  not  so  favored.  If 
this  absorption  only  had  the  effect  of  taking  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  economic  ground-rent,  it  would  not  be 
objectionable  to  Georgeists.  But  since  it  takes  effect 
through  the  operation  of  a  higher  tax  rate,  it  will  bear 
most  undesirably  on  improvements  as  well. 

Believe  It,  or  Not! 

RUMMAGING  among  old  clippings,  one  was  espied 
which  commanded  especial  attention.  We  could 
hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  its  source  was  noted.  In 
fact,  it  could  quite  readily  be  used  as  our  own,  but  that 
would  be  plagiarism.  Therefore,  we  will  quote  it  and 
duly  accredit  it: 

"When  Mr.  Coolidge  says  that  'it  took  three  genera- 
tions of  thrift,  industry  and  intelligence  to  accumulate' 
the  Wendel  fortune  he  discloses  the  fact  that  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  its  history.  By  violent  exercise  of  im- 
agination the  family  policy  that  resulted  in  the  Wendel 
fortune  might  be  conceived  of  as  thrift  of  a  sort,  but  that 
much-abused  word  in  its  worthy  signification  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  process  by  which  this  typical  product 
of  unearned  increment  was  assembled." 

Pretty  strong  so  far,  isn't  it?  And  flawless,  too.  But 
permit  us  to  proceed  by  quoting  further: 

"Neither  industry  nor  intelligence  beyond  the  most 
commonplace  marked  the  history  of  the  Wendels.  Their 
policy  imposed  a  brake  on  progress. 

"Their  holdings  of  real  estate  stood  in  the  way  of  city 
improvement.  For  three  generations  they  reaped  riches 
from  the  vision,  the  daring,  the  initiative  of  others  and 
contributed  nothing  to  the  common  fund.  No  act  of 
civic  disinterestedness,  no  deed  of  far-sighted  construe  - 
tiveness,  no  cooperation  in  community  effort  impairs 
the  drabness  of  the  record  of  the  Wendel  wealth ;  a  town 
of  Wendels  would  be  a  cemetery  of  civilization." 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  being  wholly  acceptable  to 
Georgeists,  we  can  almost  see  the  remains  of  what  once 
was  a  perfectly  good  hair-brush  but  now  quite  useless, 
after  having  been  so  forcibly  applied  to  administer  a 
deserved  spanking. 

We  had  better,  and  before  we  forget  in  our  enthusiasm, 
mention  and  give  due  credit  for  the  quoted  paragraphs 
to  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Sun  of  March 
27,  1931.  And  if  you  "see  it  in  the  Sun,  it  must  be  so!" 

The  author  of  the  Editorial  is  not  known  to  us  (wish 
that  he  were)  but  nothing  so  outspoken  on  the  "policy- 
page"  of  an  important  and  conservative  daily  newspaper 
has  ever  before  come  to  our  attention.  That  is  what 
makes  it  so  noteworthy.  At  this  point  arises  a  compel- 
ling thought,  that,  perhaps  the  reason  nothing  like  as 
good  has  since  appeared  from  the  pen  of  that  particular 
writer,  may  be,  that  he  has  been  consigned  to  obscurity; 
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perhaps  to  edit  the  sports,  or  the  drama,  or  even    the 
financial  page.     He  most  certainly  should  not  have  been 
ismissed;    his  power  of  analysis  is  by  far  too  valuable; 
nd  a  good,  newspaper  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
rvices  of  good  writers  and  sound  thinkers. 

O.  Cr.  S.  S.  S. 

Activities 

PHE  second  public  forum  was  held  at  the  School  Head- 
quarters at  30  E.  29th  Street,  New  York  City,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  5,  1939.     Mr.  H.  Elenoff  again 
presided  and  the  room  was  filled  to  capacity,  over  150 
being  present  despite  the  inclement  weather. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Robert  E.  Bauer,  who 
is  connected  with  the  legal  department  of  the  Institute 
of  Distribution,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bauer 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  co-author  of  "Re- 
tailers Manual  of  Taxes  and  Regulations."  His  address  to 
the  Forum  dealt  with  the  effects  of  taxes  on  business. 
He  pointed  out  there  were  104  separate  indirect  taxes 
iiow  being  levied  OTI  all  the  ingredients  and  component 

rts,  including  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  lands, 
auildings,  etc.,  etc.,  requisite  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  15  cent  cake  of  soap!  He  also  pointed  out  that 
there  are  127  cunningly  concealed  taxes  in  a  pound  of 
beef  bought  by  a  housewife  at  the  butcher's  counter. 
He  was  roundly  applauded  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
and  consented  to  reply  to  the  rather  numerous  questions 
from  those  in  attendance. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  how  vastly  improved  is 
the  teaching  staff  at  the  Headquarters  School.  Many 
of  the  instructors  are  attending  the  advanced  courses 
mainly  under  the  personal  instruction  of  the  Director, 
Mr.  Frank  Chodorov.  The  teachers  are  advised  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  added  reading,  aside  from  their  textbooks, 
and  to  inject  their  own  experiences  into  their  work.  Ten 
new  teachers  have  been  appointed  this  term,  all  of  whom 
have  had  at  least  forty  weeks  of  study  before  assignment. 

The  Spring  classes  are  expected  to  have  about  1,100 
students.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  students  seems  to  be  higher  than  here- 
tofore, many  indicating  collegiate  training.  It  is  observed 
that  there  is  now  a  larger  percentage  of  men  than  women, 
and  that  they  both  seem  to  have  a  keen  intellectual 
curiosity. 

The  Speakers'  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  graduates,  Miss  Dorothy  Sara,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  numerous  requests  from  clubs,  societies,  etc., 
for  speakers  to  address  them.  Aside  from  the  general 
educational  value  of  the  lectures,  such  audiences  always 
have  great  potential  possibilities  for  enrollment  as  students. 


It  also  is  very  valuable  experience  for  the  newer  adher- 
ents in  the  movement  in  their  training  as  public  speakers. 
The  correspondence  course  continues  to  attract  enroll- 
ments, due  very  largely  to  the  generosity  of  a  "Friend," 
who  arranges  and  pays  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements 
in  various  publications.  He  has  also  furnished  a  list  of 
names  which  have  been  productive  of  enrollments. 

LONG  ISLAND  GROUP 

A  most  encouraging  review  of  the  educational  work 
being  done  in  Queens  and  thereabouts  was  given  on  Friday 
evening,  March  31,  at  the  third  "Graduation  Dinner-talk 
Fest"  at  the  Diplomat  Restaurant  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.  There 
was  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  at  the  dinner,  and 
thirty-three  graduates  of  the  ten-weeks  course  of  the 
Queens  Extension  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  received  their  diplomas  from  the  hand  of  Mrs 
Anna  George  deMille. 

The  Society  of  Long  Island  Georgeists  was  co-sponsor 
of  the  affair  and  the  Acting  Chairman  of  that  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Benn  V.  Blum,  was  first  speaker.  He  explained 
that  the  Society  was  not  an  organization,  but  was  formed 
to  further  the  Georgeist  educational  movement  on  Long 
Island,  and — in  his  own  words: 

"to  acquaint  the  public  through  class  and  lecture  work 
with  the  message  that  the  principles  expounded  by  Henry 
George  offer  the  only  true  basis  of  economic  freedom  and 
social  justice,  and  that  their  application  will  abolish  in- 
voluntary poverty,  promote  industrial  and  international 
peace,  and  make  all  other  reforms  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment." 

Then  Mr.  Blum  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Dr.  S.  A. 
Schneidman  of  Bellaire,  to  whose  energy  and  ability  the 
promising  spread  of  the  movement  in  Queens  is  very 
largely  due.  Dr.  Schneidman  having  attended  the  courses 
at  the  Henry  George  School  in  New  York,  is  now  teaching 
in  Jamaica,  and  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Queens  exten- 
sion classes. 

There  are  three  new  classes  in  "Fundamental  Economics 
and  Social  Philosophy"  to  be  started  in  Queens,  besides 
the  regular  Tuesday  evening  class  at  Public  School 
109,  92d  Avenue  and  213th  St.,  Queens  Village.  The 
new  classes  will  be  held  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
April  11,  at  the  Jamaica  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Wednesday  eve- 
nings, commencing  April  19,  at  the  Community  Center 
of  Andrew  Jackson  High  School,  St.  Albans;  and  Thurs- 
day evenings,  commencing  April  20,  at  the  Community 
Center  of  Public  School  109,  Queens  Village. 

Dr.  Schneidman  has  also  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Queens  Forum  Community  Center  as  well  as  other  or- 
ganizations, in  taking  up  the  study  of  Henry  George. 
The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  classes  in  rooms  of  public 
schools,  is  a  matter  of  importance.  We  may  soon,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  catch  up  with  Denmark  in  having  the 
philosophy  of  Fundamental  Economics  and  Social  Justice 
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as  taught  by  Henry  George,  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  our  High  Schools! 

Several  of  the  graduates  spoke  at  the  dinner.  Rather 
important  were  the  remarks  made  by  one  of  these  gradu- 
ates, Mr.  Vincent  McLean,  who  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Central  Queens  Allied  Civic  Council,  and  President  of 
the  Central  Civic  Association  of  Hollis.  Mr.  McLean 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments of  the  Council,  and  said  that  he  felt  to  it  be  his 
duty  to  his  associates  to  investigate  this  Extension  Course 
when  it  was  brought  to  his  notice.  The  result,  he  stated, 
was  that  he  widened  his  own  understanding  of  matters 
that  had  been  obscure  to  him  in  the  past,  and  that  he 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  the  course  of  study 
to  all  who  would  be  effective  civic  workers. 

Another  graduate,  John  M.  Michael  of  Lynbrook,  Long 
Island,  claimed  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  class 
had  helped  him  greatly  in  his  insurance  business.  All 
the  graduates  who  spoke  praised  Dr.  Schneidman's  work. 
And  all  spoke  of  the  gain  in  their  better  understanding 
of  social  problems,  both  in  its  practical  application  to 
every  day  life,  and  in  the  hopefulness  of  a  natural  solution 
for  the  economic  and  social  disorder  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted. 

Guest  speakers  of  the  evening  were;  Mrs.  Anna  George 
deMille,  Stephen  Bell,  Lancaster  M.  Greene,  Grace  Isabel 
Colbron,  Councilman  Charles  Belous  of  Queens,  Walter 
Fairchild,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Otto  Dorn  and  Morris 
Van  Veen. 

It  was  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  evening,  and 
a  splendid  tribute  to  the  work  done  by  our  Queens  ad- 
herents. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  monthly  Forum,  thus  far, 
was  held  at  the  School  Headquarters  Building  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  2.  About  200  attended.  Mr.  H.  Ellenoff 
presided  as  usual  and  introduced  Mr.  Louis  Wallis,  whose 
topic  was  "Democracy  at  the  Crossroads."  Mr.  Wallis 
is  widely  known  as  an  economist  and  biblical  scholar; 
at  one  time  he  was  an  instructor  of  economics  and  sociology 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books,  among  the  best  known  being,  "An  Examination 
of  Society"  (1901),  "Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible" 
(1912),  "A  Study  of  Ancient  Israel"  (1931),  "God  and 
the  Social  Process"  (1935),  "Burning  Question"  (1937). 
His  latest  book  entitled  "State  of  WTar  Permanent  Unless — " 
was  brought  out  in  1938.  Most  all  of  these  works  have 
been  reviewed  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Mr.  Wallis  is  an  effective  speaker  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. Though  he  insists  that  he  is  not  an  orator,  his 
wide  knowledge  of  economics  and  history,  plus  his  manner 
of  delivery,  produces  a  most  convincing  and  pleasing 
address.  Mr.  Wallis  opened  his  subject  by  first  asking 
his  audience  for  definitions  of  democracy  and  whether 
we  have  a  democracy  in  this  country.  This  method 
had  the  effect  of  "turning  the  tables"  by  heckling  his 


audience  first.  Among  the  many  answers,  all  good, 
came,  perhaps,  the  most  all-inclusive  one  from  Mrs. 
Amalia  DuBois  who  said  "We  cannot  have  democracy 
without  a  free  economy." 

The  principal  stress  in  Mr.  Wallis'  talk  was  laid  on  the 
great  burden  which  must  be  borne  as  a  result  of  what  he 
termed  "the  development  of  an  aristocratic  lop-sided 
taxation."  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  importance  of 
placing  the  burden  of  taxation  on  sources  which  would 
benefit  wages  the  most,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
eate  with  which  a  10-pound  weight  can  be  carried  on 
the  shoulder  as  against  the  silly  method  of  dragging  it 
along  by  being  tied  to  one's  foot. 

Mr.  Wallis,  very  effectively  traced  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  European  Empires  and  the  causes  of  wars, 
which,  in  all  instances,  have  turned  around  the  seizure 
of  land.  He  further  developed  his  speech  by  pointing 
out  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  "we  cannot  go  on 
half  slave  and  half  free."  Neither  can  a  democracy 
co-exist  with  the  pressure  of  aristocratic  taxation  to  the 
great  discrimination  of  industry.  Mr.  Wallis  spoke 
extemporaneously  throughout  and  upon  completion  of 
his  address  the  Forum  was  thrown  open  to  questions, 
which  came  forward  fast  and  some  furiously;  but  they 
were  all  admirably  handled  by  the  speaker  and  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The  next  Public  Forum  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  7,  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  30  E.  29th  St., 
New  York  City.  The  Forum  starts  at  4  P.  M.,  but  the 
doors  are  open  at  3.30.  Admission  is  free.  The  sug- 
gestion to  bring  a  friend  not  yet  interested  in  our  philosophy 
and  to  come  early  to  get  acquainted,  is  most  appropriate. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP 

Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  a  former  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  was  guest  speaker  at  a 
Commencement  Dinner  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science,  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  rooms, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  April  14.  He  has  a  class  of  legisla- 
tors in  Concord,  N.  H.,  teaching  them  the  principles  of 
Progress  and  Poverty.  The  foregoing  item  was  given 
us  by  W.  L.  Crosman. 

TO  remove  want  and  the  fear  of  want,  to  give  to  al' 
classes    leisure,    and    comfort,    and   independence- 
the  decencies  and  refinements  of  life,  the  opportunities 
of  mental  and  moral  development,  would  be  like  turning 
water  into  a  desert. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

r  I^HE  real  and  lasting  victories  are  those  of  peace  and 
J-     not  of  war. — RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

A  FREE  COPY   of   LAND  AND  FREEDOM    is  an  invita- 
•**          to  become  a  subscriber. 
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Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
BURN  THE  BOOKS 

•  Y  means  of  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity  we  com- 
prehend that  Plato  was  a  Single  Taxer — if  Emerson 
speaks  with  knowledge — because  only  Plato  was  entitled 
to  Omar's  compliment  to  the  Koran,  when  Omar  said 
'Burn  the  libraries;   for  their  value  is  in  this  book." 

To  equate   Einstein,   Plato,   Henry  George,    Emerson, 
)mar  and  all  literature  in  one  sentence  taxes  our  crude 
ipabilities  for  continuity  and  clarity  of  expression.     It 
the  utter  simplicity  of  the  theory  of  relativity,  alone, 
yhich  brings  our  attempt  to  a  form  of  relatively  clear 
statement. 

All  things  and  thoughts  are  relative.     Having  a  com- 
aon  origin,  they  cannot  be  otherwise. 

No  matter  how  greatly  justified  Omar  may  have  been 
in  his  evaluation  of  the  Koran,  we  are  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  it  makes  more  clear  the  virtue  of  truth  than  does 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  It  is  one  thing  to  point  to  a 
goal;  it  is  equally  important  to  point  to  the  way  when 
helplessness  prevails.  The  Ten  Commandments  set  for 
as  limitations  and  objectives,  mainly  from  a  negative 
joint  of  view,  but  leave  us  to  discover  the  way  handi- 
capped as  we  are  by  the  man-made  theory  of  ability-to- 
taxes.  The  Ten  Commandments  might  well  be 
educed  to  one — "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Too  few  people 
enow  that  they  are  stealing,  morally,  when  they  pocket 
;-values  created  by  public  improvements.  Too  many 
eople  have  fed  from  the  bottle  of  "legal"  honesty  and 
arecedent  whereby  ground-rents  honestly  (?)  may  be 
Dcketed  by  title-holders  to  patches  of  the  earth's  sur- 
ice. 

If  libraries  are  to  be  burned,  because  of  sufficient  truth 
ind  procedure  to  be  found  in  one  book,  then  our  old  friend 
the  cultured  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  had 
justification  for  his  ultimatum  to  his  clergyman  when 
be  said  "If  I  am  to  choose  between  the  Bible  and  'Progress 
id  Poverty'  I  shall  retain  'Progress  and  Poverty.'  " 
Jever  has  truth  been  made  more  clear — never  has  correct 
procedure  been  made  more  specific — never  has  been  shown 
simpler  way  for  making  the  Ten  Commandments  im- 
nediately  workable — than  in  the  pages  penned  by  Henry 
eorge.  To  teach  our  children  the  Commandments, 
whilst  teaching  them  the  legal  honesty  of  pocketing  site- 
ents,  is  to  teach  them  thoughts  which  nullify  each  other, 
/hen  truth  and  error  simultaneously  are  taught  as  being 
identical,  then  chaos  prevails — chaos  resulting  in  the 
depression  of  1929-1939— chaos  resulting  in  WPA'S, 
AAA's  and  their  allied  tri-letter  lunacies — chaos  resulting 
in  vice,  crime  and  disease  among  the  illiterate  victims 
af  smug  educators  and  perimeter  politicians  enmeshed 
in  the  humbug  of  "legal  wisdom." 


The  Koran  is  held  to  be  a  discipline  "in  logic,  arith- 
metic, taste,  symmetry,  poetry,  language,  rhetoric,  on- 
tology, morals  or  practical  wisdom,"  all  of  which  may  be 
laid  waste  and  destroyed  by  an  iniquitous  system  of 
taxation  the  like  of  which  we  now  suffer.  The  same 
nouns  may  be  applied  to  many  great  works,  from  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  modern  writings,  and  yet  avail  no 
attainments  therefrom  for  the  establishment  of  justice 
among  humans  as  long  as  other  recognized  works  teach 
procedures  which  nullify  the  virtues  attributed  to  the 
Koran  or  what-all. 

No  other  writing — be  it  Bible  or  Platonic  or  Socratic — 
has  brought  to  us  all  the  names  of  virtues  ascribed  to  the 
Koran  together  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to  attain  the 
fruits  thereof,  except  that  done  by  Henry  George  in  the 
pages  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Therein  lies  logic 
unsurpassed  in  demonstration — therein  lies  a  complete 
expos6  of  arithmetic's  accuracy — therein  lies  a  "taste" 
which  never  makes  mockery  of  culture — therein  lies 
symmetry  of  observation,  analysis  and  deduction— therein 
lies  the  poetry  of  spirituality — therein  lies  language  which 
dispels  ignorance,  avoids  confusion  and  comes  to  the 
issue — therein  lies  rhetoric  which  stands  as  a  monument 
to  fo'csle  fraternities,  to  printing-press  pedagogy,  to 
library  and  book-shop  universities;  a  monument  which 
gives  hard-press  to  professional  propriety,  elegance  and 
force.  Therein  lies  the  ontology  of  taxation's  metaphysi- 
cians who  currently  lay  the  cause  of  hard-times  at  the 
door  of  anyone  but  the  taxers  of  industry  and  the  ex- 
ploiters of  site-values.  Therein  lies  morals  or  wisdom 
never  more  eloquently  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  conscience. 
Therein  lies  truth  in  all  its  pristine  purity. 

What  more  can  priest  or  prophet  or  professor  promul- 
gate? 

Plato  and  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  have  pointed  to  the 
star  of  truth.  Henry  George  has  built  the  highway  to 
its  shrine. 

SINGLE  TAX  ...  OR  ELSE  .  .  .  ! 

Single  Taxers  who  have  not  read  Mr.  Caret  Garrett's 
two  articles  in  the  March  18  and  25  (1939)  issues  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  should — by  all  means — do  so. 
The  articles  present,  in  a  well-written  and  interesting  man- 
ner, an  illuminating,  detailed  description  of  the  day's 
struggle  between  employer  and  employee.  Where  Henry 
George  sufficiently  demonstrated,  in  a  few  words,  the 
swords-points  attitudes  between  industrialists  and  hired 
help  as  depicting  the  effect  arising  from  the  cause  of  private 
appropriation  of  public  wealth  plus  the  public  appro- 
priation of  private  wealth,  Mr.  Garrett  employs  the  time 
and  space  to  show  in  detail  and  in  sequence  the  pyramid- 
ing of  chaos  between  the  so-called  "capital  and  labor" 
factions  of  society. 

While  Mr.  Garrett's  articles  forcibly  bring  home  to  the 
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readers  thereof,  a  vivid  picture  of  serious  portent,  no 
solution  is  offered  other  than  to  deplore  being  a  law  unto 
one's  self  "midst  a  community  of  fellowmen  similarly 
obsessed.  This  tenor  of  his  closing  remark  at  once  raises 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  political  economy  the  query 
"How  can  one  avoid  being  a  law  unto  one's  self  when  the 
common  and  statute  laws  sow  the  seed  of  consequences 
which  leave  no  alternative  in  the  face  of  self-preserva- 
tion?" 

In  adhering  to  his  purpose  (to  report  labor  conditions 
as  they  now  exist)  Mr.  Garrett  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
A  job  so  excellent  in  raising  one's  hair  and  horror  at  what 
is  plainly  evident  for  the  near  future  of  society,  that  we 
suspect  that  our  Single  Tax  skeptics  may  at  last  prefer 
to  relinquish  their  direct  and  indirect  partnership,  in 
grabbing  the  unearned  increment,  as  against  soon  facing 
the  anti-social  climax  made  clear  by  Mr.  Garrett's  report. 

The  two  articles  may  be  summed  up  in  four  words: 
Single  Tax  ...  or  else  .  .  .  ! 

And  this  goes  for  everybody — whether  they  be  kindly, 
tolerant,  lukewarmists  who  are  sympathetic  to  Henry 
George's  proposal  but  who  are  irked  by  the  Single  Taxer's 
enthusiasm  for  his  "one  idea"  and  by  his  stubbornness 
in  refusing  to  accept  compromised  truth — whether  they 
be  ardent  Single  Taxers  who  prefer  free-lance  latitude 
to  unity's  organized  and  singleness  of  ways  and  means — 
whether  they  be  in  the  gamut  of  innocent  victims  from 
the  Asiatic  and  Mexican  "floaters"  'midst  California's 
farms  to  the  press-ganged  recruits  in  New  York's  labor 
unionism — whether  they  be  portly  patrons  of  parlor 
programs  in  swanky  Back  Bay's  community  campaign  to 
feed  and  foster  Boston's  north,  west  and  south-end  slum 
anemics. 

And  this  goes  for  lip-service  pols,  self-taught  labor- 
leader  martyrs,  professors  of  law,  of  economics  and  of 
religion.  And  this  goes  too,  and  doubly  so,  for  educated 
captains  of  industry  and  of  banking  who  easily  compre- 
hend corporation  complexity,  but  who  equally  easily 
become  perplexed  by  the  simplicity  of  single-entry,  single 
purpose,  Single  Tax. 

Today  the  "white  men"  of  the  golden  west  fight  among 
themselves  for  pittance  pay  at  crop-time  where  the  ripen- 
ing honey-melon  waits  for  neither  mice  nor  men  to  argue 
or  orate — fight  among  themselves  for  brief  hire  among 
the  bleached  blooms  of  tender  peas  whose  fragile  tendrils 
mock  the  might  of  crackpot  agitators — fight  among 
themselves  for  the  very  jobs  which  once  they  contemptu- 
ously dropped  into  the  eager  hands  of  Asiatic  and  Mexi- 
can helpers  on  the  wondrous  soil  of  our  western  valleys. 
By  all  means,  read  Mr.  Garrett's  articles  and  ponder 
well. 

It  is  Single  Tax  ...  or  else  .  .  .   ! 

STUPENDOUS  SCIENCE 
"An  engineer,"  says  Doctor  Karl  T.  Compton  of  the 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  "is  one  who, 
through  application  of  his  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  economics,  and 
with  aid,  further,  from  results  obtained  through  observa- 
tion, experiences,  scientific  discovery,  and  invention,  so 
utilizes  the  materials  and  directs  the  forces  of  nature 
that  they  are  made  to  operate  to  the  benefit  of  society. 
An  engineer  differs  from  the  technologist  in  that  he  must 
concern  himself  with  the  organizational,  economic,  and 
managerial  aspects  as  well  as  the  technical  aspects  of 
his  work." 

Taken  at  its  face  value,  this  definition  presents  an 
overwhelmingness  of  the  first  magnitude.  After  catching 
our  breath  and  comprehending  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the 
engineer's  place  in  society,  we  wonder  how  we  ever  eluded 
the  managerial  directions  of  the  engineers  long  enough 
to  bring  our  nation  into  its  present  pretty  kettle  of  eco- 
nomic fish. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  several  engineers  abroad 
in  the  land,  during  the  past  third  of  a  century,  because 
we  personally  have  served  our  apprenticeship  with  a 
few  of  them  during  the  entire  period.  We,  personally, 
are  still  "bound  out,"  as  it  were,  because  as  an  economic 
slave  serving  under  the  duress  of  ability-to-pay  taxes 
we  never  have  evolved  from  an  apprentice  to  a  journey- 
man engineer.  Double  and  triple  taxation  has  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  our  weekly  wage  that  the  independence 
of  a  journeyman  engineer  ever  has  remained  a  condition 
of  which  to  dream,  until  Henry  George  made  clear  to 
us  how  multiple  taxation,  upon  the  fruits,  facts  and  fancies 
of  labor,  killed  our  engineering  business  and  prolonged 
our  apprenticeship  drabness. 

We,  too,  always  believed  that  a  real  engineer  was  all 
that  Doctor  Compton  alleges,  but  we  needed  a  Doctor 
Compton  to  define  us  in  writing.  That  is,  we  believed 
it  in  toto  until  Henry  George  showed  us  how  little  real 
and  apprentice  engineers  know  about  economics.  Until 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  hove  in  sight  we  were  blithely 
riding  the  wave-crest  of  apprentice-engineering — illusion, 
and  we  were  publicly  expressing  our  private  opinion  of 
the  law  profession  which  dominates  the  legislative  fac- 
tories at  our  State  House  and  at  Washington. 

At  times  we  look  back  with  fond  recollections  upon 
our  early  days  of  blissful  ignorance — ignorant  of  the 
insidious  iniquities  of  our  present  tax  system — days  when 
we  held  respectful  contempt  for  all  not  versed  in  mathe- 
matics, physical  and  biological  sciences,  power  to  observe 
and  analyze  and  deduce,  invention  and  the  forces  of 
nature,  organization  and  management,  all  so  ably  juggled 
by  the  engineer  who  gave  rise  to  Doctor  Compton's  defini- 
tion. Where  ignorance  was  bliss,  was  it  wise  to  read 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  and  shatter  our  engineering 
idols  and  carry  an  economic  headache  the  rest  of  our 
days? 

Today  we  wish  that  Doctor  Compton  had  not  included 
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"economics"  as  one  of  the  engineer's  cellophane-wrapped 
virtues.  Economics  is  a  broad  subject  when  viewed  in 
its  ramifications  which  touch  everything  from  morals 
to  mince  pies.  Economics  involves  much  more  than  the 
economical  designs  of  bridges,  buildings,  viaducts,  sub- 
ways, vehicular  submarine  tunnels,  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tions, and  concrete  mash-tubs  for  portly  porkers.  And 
yet — and  yet — economics  fundamentally  is  the  most 
simple  and  most  sure  and  most  sincere  of  all  sciences  now 
that  Henry  George  has  made  it  possible  to  dispel  the 
engineering  and  legal  and  political  fog  which  hangs  in 
a  heavy  haze  around  the  heads  of  the  so-called  leaders 
of  society. 

Of  what  avail  are  all  the  scientific  virtues  of  the  engi- 
neer as  long  as  the  legislative  lawyer  writes  laws  onto 
our  statute  books  which  tax  labor  into  idleness,  tax  capital 
into  bankruptcy,  and  which  pay  the  "unearned  increment" 
into  private  pockets  rather  than  into  public  tills?  Of 
what  avail  are  all  other  sciences,  invention,  discovery, 
organization,  management,  and  the  forces  of  nature,  when 
truly  scientific  political  economy  is  so  violated  as  to  periodic- 
ally mow  down  the  social  order  into  depressions,  recessions 
and,  ultimately,  into  fallen  empires  grown  to  ruin  and 
ragweed  and  rot?  Of  what  avail  are  economically- 
designed  factories  which  stand  idle,  or  empty,  from  lack 
of  business  as  idle  men  and  women  ceaselessly  tramp  by 
the  doors  vainly  seeking  employment?  Of  what  avail 
are  harnassed  rivers  and  falls  which  pour  endless  electrical 
energy  into  neighborhoods  where  a  kerosene  lamp  or  a 
single  bulb  must  suffice  to  brighten  the  evening  hours 
of  too  many  economic  slaves?  Of  what  avail  are  modern 
motors  and  dynamos  packed  with  potential  power  for 
buzz-saws  which  wait  to  sing,  when  too  many  tenants 
of  the  slums  must  buck  an  alms  wood-pile  with  nothing 
better  than  a  seventy-cent  buck-saw? 

What  causes  widespread  idleness,  widespread  bank- 
ruptcy, and  widespread  "hard  times,"  despite  the  engi- 
neer's knowledge?  Henry  George  has  told  the  simple 
story,  beyond  cavil,  in  the  pages  of  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." It  is  distressing  to  know  that  of  all  the  discoveries 
made  by  engineers — since  the  day  when  curiosity  first 
burnt  its  fingers — so  very,  very  few  of  our  scientific  con- 
temporaries have  discovered  the  powerful  paragraphs  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  engineer  is,  indeed,  a  man  well  versed  in  sciences — 
except  in  the  science  of  political  economy  upon  which 
his  alphabet-blocks  are  built. 

FIVE  THOUSAND  TIMES 

"The  search  after  the  great  man  is  the  dream  of  youth 
and  the  most  serious  occupation  of  manhood,"  said  Emer- 
son in  1876,  and,  in  1939,  the  search  had  abated  not  one 
whit  as  taxes  mounted  and  millions  of  idle  men  walked 
'round  in  circles  'midst  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idle, 
fertile  acres  which  have  grown  to  weeds  or  brush  or  grass. 


Since  1876  not  less  than  5,000  federal,  state  and  muni- 
cipal elections  have  taken  place  throughout  these  United 
States — elections  at  which  our  voters  5,000  times  have 
sought  a  great  man  to  lead  society  along  the  paths  of 
peace  and  prosperity  and  justice.  Five  thousand  times 
have  the  people  of  this  nation  cast  ballots  in  brain-beauty 
contests  in  search  of  miracle-men  to  manage  our  multi- 
plied muddle  of  governments,  since  the  day  when  Emerson 
observed  that  "We  live  in  a  market,  where  is  only  so 
much  wheat,  or  wool,  or  land;  and  if  I  have  so  much  more, 
every  other  must  have  so  much  less."  Five  thousand 
times  have  groups  of  the  freest  men  in  the  world  made 
untold  wrong  selections  in  seeking  truly  great  men  for 
public  office. 

"Let  there  be  an  entrance  opened  for  me  into  realities," 
urged  Emerson  sixty- three  years  ago,  "I  have  worn  the 
fool's  cap  too  long."  If  the  spirit  of  1876  justified  Emer- 
son's revolt  against  his  cone-crowned  chapeau,  by  what 
right  do  we  of  today  dare  don  derbies  disguising  ourselves 
as  men  of  intelligence?  By  what  right  do  we,  with  three- 
score more  years  of  erudition  and  eclat,  make  so  bold  as 
to  perch  plug  hats  atop  our  polished  pates  whilst  paying 
public  site-values  into  private  pockets  and  whilst  pilfer- 
ing private  wealth  for  public  purpose? 

"Life  is  a  scale  of  degrees" — degrees  once  deemed  enow 
in  A.B.'s,  M.A.'s,  D.D.'s,  M.D.'s,  LL.B's,  Ph.D.'s  and 
the  like— degrees  now  blossomed  into  NRA's  AAA's, 
WPA's,  PWA's,  OARP's,  and  COD's,  until  the  alphabet 
runs  risk  of  petering  out.  If  Emerson  could  but  now 
take  an  East  River  tunnel  under  the  Styx  and  pay  us  a 
visit  as  we  muddle  through  Title  4,  Chapter  6,  Schedule 
C,  Item  9,  Paragraph  2-B  of  our  tax- torture-forms,  would 
he  again  say  "The  reputations  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  one  day  be  quoted  to  prove  its  barbarism?" 

How,  now!  Thinks't  thou  that  the  taxation  barbarism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  anything  on  that  of  the 
twentieth?  Is  the  income  tax  of  today  less  menacing 
than  the  "faculty  tax"  of  colonial  queerness? 

Five  thousand  times,  in  three-score  years,  ten  times 
five  thousand  politicians,  steeped  in  professional  brain- 
processing,  pompously  have  squatted  into  government 
chairs  only  to  lift  like  a  leaf  and  be  gone  with  the  wind, 
whilst  labor  and  capital  baited  each  other  and  site-value 
exploiters  bilked  both.  Our  "missouriums  and  masto- 
dons" of  municipal  mysteries  pale  into  a  population  of 
pigmies  as  their  pious  perplexity  engulfs  their  preference 
for  triple-tax  over  Single  Tax. 

"For  a  time  our  teachers  serve  us  personally  as  meters 
or  milestones  of  progress,"  penned  Emerson  as  Henry 
George  simultaneously  observed  the  class-worship.  "Once 
they  were  angels  of  knowledge  and  their  figures  touched 
the  sky.  Then  we  drew  near,  saw  their  means,  culture 
and  limits;  and  they  yielded  their  place  to  other  geniuses." 
Ten  times  five  thousand  "geniuses"  have  yielded  their 
positions  of  political  power  as  their  program  for  collect 
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ing  taxes  according  to  ability-to-pay — a  programme  for 
donating  public  site-values  to  private  donees  chosen  by 
chance  as  Lady  Luck  lavishly  loads  monopoly's  titles 
into  the  laps  of  a  few  fellowmen — brought  to  them  not 
immortal  fame,  but  a  raucous  Bronx  boo  as  their  means, 
culture  and  limits  failed  to  materialize  politico-economic 
miracles  for  the  clamoring  crowds. 

'Tis  said  that  every  fact  is  related,  on  one  side,  to 
sensation — on  the  other,  to  morals,  recognition  of  which 
has  escaped  the  nation's  electors  in  five  thousand  local 
elections  since  Henry  George  painted  the  pen-picture  of 
tax  iniquity  flowing  from  the  sensational  tax  scheme  for 
robbing  the  rich  to  protect  the  poor — a  scheme  which 
works  exactly  to  the  contrary  in  effect.  And  yet,  this 
nation  s  population  has  no  difficulty  in  apprehending 
two  sides  of  any  other  fact.  Strangely,  only  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  have  ten  times  five  thousand  office  holders 
tossed  morals  overboard  since  the  day  when  Emerson 
wrote : 

"History  is  full,  down  to  this  day,  of  the  imbecility  of 
kings  and  governors.  They  are  a  class  of  persons  much 
to  be  pitied,  for  they  know  not  what  they  should  do. 
The  weavers  strike  for  bread,  and  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters, knowing  not  what  to  do,  meet  them  with  bayonets." 

But  bayonets  have  given  way  to  ballots — ballots  wielded 
by  the  mob,  for  and  against  ballyhooing  politicians,  as 
clumsily  as  crack-pot  kings  once  balanced  bayonets  against 
slaves  shouting  for  bread. 

"You  may  talk  as  long  as  you  please,  gentlemen,"  said 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  he  pointed  to  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  "but  who  made  all  that?" 

"The  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  between 
them,"  reads  the  Koran,  "think  ye  we  have  created 
them  in  jest?" 

"We  hope  not,"  fearfully  pray  the  lords  of  the  land, 
"that  site-values  come  of  Divine  jest,  else  our  legal  titles 
may  not  endure — titles  which  bring  to  us  the  right  to 
levy  tribute  against  the  fruits  of  our  share-croppers- 
titles  which  grant  to  us  the  right  to  hold  idle  our  broad 
acres  against  the  milling  mobs  of  idle  men  which  surge, 
through  the  city's  streets." 

"We  hope  not,"  earnestly  echo  our  legislative  leaders' 
"else  we  might  lack  time,  'ere  the  morrow  ends,  to  levy 
tribute  upon  our  laborers — not  for  the  public  service  we 
have  given  unto  them — but  because  of  their  ability  to 
pay  and  pay  and  pay  whilst  their  brethren,  turning  to 
the  unearned  increment,  reap  and  reap  and  reap." 

PUBLIC  OPINION 

In  bidding  for  the  consideration  and  support  of  Mr. 
Average  Man,  for  the  Georgeist  Science  of  Political 
Economy,  the  Single  Tax  movement  appears  as  forlorn 
as  a  blind  pedler  of  pencils  holding  a  tin  cup.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Presidential  program  for  Works  Progress 
Administration  has  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  heart- 


felt thanks  of  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Want  to  the 
tune  of  54  to  63  per  cent  of  American  Public  Opinion. 

The  man  with  an  empty  stomach  is  in  no  mood  to 
ponder  over  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  The  man 
with  a  full  stomach  seldom  is  in  a  mood  to  be  his  brother's 
keeper.  A  mind  full  fraught  with  the  desperation  of  self- 
preservation  cannot  entertain  any  other  idea  during  the 
ordeal,  and  its  dogged  adherence  to  the  hand  which  feeds 
it  is  but  a  natural — an  inescapable — result.  A  gnawing 
appetite  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 

We  have  been  interested  to  learn  the  conflict  of  opinions 
between  the  House  of  Plenty  and  the  House  of  Poverty. 
Those  in  the  "higher  bracket  incomes"  dislike  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  program — dislike  his  "hostile"  attitude 
toward  business — dislike  his  "grab  for  power" — without 
offering  a  way  out  of  the  industrial  chaos.  Those  <n  the 
low  wage  brackets  believe  that  the  President  is  "humani- 
tarian ...  is  trying  his  best  .  .  .  has  helped  the  common 
man  .  .  .  fed  us  and  gave  us  clothes  when  we  lost  our 
jobs." 

To  those  who  are  disciples  of  Henry  George  the  Wolf 
of  Despair  howls  in  the  distance.  The  hour  is  dark. 

Ye  who  are  heavily  laden  and  weary  at  heart — ye  who 
trudge  forlornly  down  the  Highway  of  Life — ye  who 
sadly  meditate  upon  the  moronic  mouthings  issuing 
from  the  political  tower  of  Babel — take  heed.  Lift  up 
thine  eyes  and  open  up  thy  heart  unto  a  joyous  tiding. 
Let  the  light  of  hope  shine  forth  from  thine  countenance: 

The  creator  of  Mickey  Mouse  wins  acclaim  and  renown. 
Dignitaries  in  the  field  of  education  have  bestowed  upon 
this  gifted  artist  a  much-coveted  honor — The  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Not  without  great  effort  and  long  years  of  labor  has 
this  distinguishment  come  to  a  wholesome  and  worthy 
toiler  in  the  vineyard  of  fables.  Not  without  dreary 
drudgery  and  infinite  pains  over  endless  details  has  this 
laurel  crown  come  to  rest  upon  a  manly  brow.  It  spells 
certain  success  for  him  who  unswervingly  sticks  to  his 
last — to  him  who  patiently  pushes  his  pen  through  pic- 
torial allegories  or  through  paragraphs  of  economic  solu- 
tions to  murky  man's  manifold  muddles. 

Ye  who  are  burdened  and  weary,  forlorn  and  sad,  are 
beckoned  anew  to  the  goal  of  destiny.  When  educators 
come  at  last  to  recognize  the  worth  of  Mickey  Mouse 
surely  a  similar  recognition  for  Single  Tax  cannot  be  far 
behind.  All  in  all  these  awards  of  Masters  of  Art  are 
evidence  enow  that  educators  still  are  taking  notice  of 
mere  man's  humble  efforts  and,  just  as  surely  as  Massa- 
chusetts pauses  to  grant  political  amnesty  to  Anne  Hutch- 
inson  and  her  free  thinking  three  hundred  years  after  her 
banishment,  it  is  certain  that  'ere  long  the  worthiness 
of  the  story  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  similarly  will 
reap  its  just  recognition  and  acclaim. 

Public  opinion  marches  on,  masterfully  molded  by  deft 
fingers  in  the  laboratories  of  learning. 
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Though  thy  labors  be  of  Sisyphean  magnitude — though 
thy  job  be  tough — though  hie  labor  hoc  opus — gird  up 
thy  Single  Tax  loins  and  carry  on  'til  some  day  public 
opinion  smiles  upon  thy  furrowed  brow — upon  thy  gnarled 
knuckles  and  bent  back-bone — upon  thy  thinned  and 
whitened  locks. 

Some  day  public  opinion  will  give  approval  to  thy  Single 
Tax  propaganda,  though  thou  hast  been  dead  as  long  as 
Anne  Hutchinson. 

Be  brave,  dear  heart;  Mickey  Mouse  points  thy  way 
to  the  triumph  of  perseverance.  The  dawn  cometh  when 
the  mantle  of  amnesty  shall  fall  upon  the  free  economic 
thinking  of  Henry  George — when  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  at  last  shall  tell  the  cockeyed  world  that  the 
pen  work  of  the  creator  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  has 
reached  the  top  of  Erudition's  ladder. 

The  classic  fairy  tale  of  "Snow  White  and  The  Seven 
Dwarfs" — dressed  in  bril'iant  hues,  melodies,  songs  and 
action — does  not  begin  to  measure  up  to  that  older  fairy 
tale  known  as  "ability-to-pay  and  The  Seven  Taxes," 
yet  we  detract  not  one  iota  from  Snow  White's  virtues 
and  charm.  We,  too,  have  pushed  a  pictorial  pen  between 
the  drops  of  sweat  and  the  old  work  gives  us  a  fraternal 
respect  for  Walt  Disney,  but,  dress  up  "ability -to-pay" 
in  gaudy  colors,  attended  by  haunting  refrains  and  synco- 
pated songs  and  snappy  action  and — oh  boy! — it  will  lay 
'em  in  the. aisles  and  bring  home  masters'  degrees  from 
modern  university. 

steadfast,  dear  heart;  Mickey  Mouse  points  to  a 
brighter  day  in  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  Mickey 
Mouse  marches  on  arm  in  arm  with  Public  Opinion. 

Dust  off  another  Cap  and  Gown.  Prepare  another 
parchment.  Cut  another  bit  of  ribbon: 

Single  Tax  is  coming  'midst  mice  and  men. 

Commonweal 
Resumes  Publication 

AFTER  three  years,  this  ever  welcome  English  journal 
of  our  movement  has  returned,  under  the  able  editor- 
ship of  J.  W.  Graham  Peace.     Mr.  Peace  retains  every 
ounce  of  that  forceful  spirit  we  so  used  to  enjoy  in  his 
paper  before  it  suspended  publication. 

Harshest  truth  and  uncompromising  militancy  are  the 
warp  and  woof  of  all  the  articles  in  the  Commonweal. 
A  few  copies  are  on  hand  in  this  office  which  we  will  gladly 
mail  to  those  requesting  same.  Under  "Correspondence" 
in  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  found  a  letter 
trom  Mr.  Peace,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

PERHAPS  we   should   not   so   much   accuse   political 
systems    as    pity    mankind    for    demanding    justice 
when   men   themselves  are   not  just,   or   for   asking   for 
brotherhood  without  brotherly  love  among  themselves. 

ERNST  TOLLER. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Intolerance 

IT  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  those  who  profess 
belief  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  that  mere  belief, 
without  practice,  is  an  idle  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
tolerance. 

The  only  sort  of  intolerance  we  willingly  subscribe  to 
is  intolerance  itself. 

We  hear  people  everywhere  say,  that  something  or 
other,  or  somebody,  should  be  stopped.  But  that  seems 
to  be  all  that  anyone  is  doing  about  it;  they  simply  talk 
about  it. 

Now  is  the  time  when  something  should  be  done  about 
it. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  a  definite  suggestion  to 
make;  whenever,  or  wherever,  anyone  is  in  conversation 
with  others,  who  inject  objectionable  race-consciousness 
in  derogation  of  any  race,  they  should  be  halted  at  once. 

Intolerance,  per  se,  is  wholly  intolerable  and  no  one 
should  tolerate  it. 

May  we  not  well  profit  from  the  lesson  taught  by  Kahlil 
Gibran,  who,  in  his  "Sand  and  Foam"  tells  us:  "I 
have  learned  silence  from  the  talkative,  toleration  from 
the  intolerant,  and  kindness  from  the  unkind;  yet  strange, 
I  am  ungrateful  to  those  teachers." 

To  do  something  about  it  does  not  impose  a  difficult 
task. 

All  that  is  required  is  to  draw  comparisons;  justice 
as  against  injustice;  freedom  as  against  serfdom;  liberty 
as  against  impositions;  intelligence  as  against  ignorance. 
Free  and  honorable  discussions  will  do  much  to  remove 
many  prejudices. 

No  one  should  tolerate  intolerance! 

Old  Law  Tenements 

IN  a  little  brochure  by  James  Felt  on  "The  Problem  of 
the  Old  Law  Tenement"  is  found  the  information 
there  are  63,000  old  law  tenements,  all  erected  before 
1901,  comprising  one-half  the  multiple  dwellings  in  New 
York  City.  More  than  5,000  of  these  structures  have 
been  closed,  being  not  eligible  for  renovation,  leaving 
58,000  still  in  operation.  Old  law  tenements  and  con- 
verted dwellings  house  about  2,000,000  of  the  City's 
population.  The  author  points  out  the  difficulties  of  the 
owners  in  deciding  on  demolition,  minimum  compliance 
with  fire  and  other  safety  regulations,  or  rehabilitation. 
Presumably  absent  in  Mr.  Felt's  mind  is  the  idea  of  the 
efficacy  of  land  value  taxation  for  the  correction  of  this 
evil. 

THE  criminal  is  not  merely  an  individual  delinquent, 
he  is  a  social  product.     Society  is  chargeable  with 
some  portion  of  his  guilt. — CALKINS. 
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VI 

Actually,  the  whole  substance  of  any  reply  to  the  con- 
fused is  set  forth  above.  But  I  can  understand  that, 
with  no  first-hand  acquaintance  of  the  School  method, 
those  who  fail  to  understand  what  the  School's  course 
of  action  involves  may  be  as  badly  off  as  ever,  for  they 
have  no  experience  to  which  to  relate  these  ideas.  I 
will  speak  more  plainly,  much  as  I  hesitate  to  do  so  lest 
the  temperate  facts  of  the  matter  appear  in  a  sensational 
guise. 

What  the  supporters  of  the  School  are  engaged  in  is, 
in  the  novelist's  useful  expression,  "an  open  conspiracy." 
On  every  hand  they  see  evidence  of  the  accelerating 
growth  of  the  principle  of  meeting  force  with  "decisive" 
force,  of  opposing  authority  with  "decisive"  authority. 
And  on  every  hand  they  see  evidence  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  is  meeting  its  greatest  challenge.  Reaction 
is  on  the  march,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  George  was  no  prophet  when  he  warned  of  "the 
new  barbarians" — he  was  a  precise  social  analyst. 

Whether  a  native  communism  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
a  native  fascism  be  the  outcome  of  America's  situation 
today  matters  little.  What  does  matter  is  that  for  those 
who  would  preserve  human  values  the  time  for  action  is 
short ;  they  must  expend  their  energies  with  the  greatest 
efficiency.  This  means  that  one  can  no  longer  concen- 
trate upon  attempts  to  achieve  the  ghosts  of  legislative 
devices  here  and  there  in  the  hope  that  they  will  teach 
a  lesson  before  the  reactionaries  get  around  to  nullifying 
them;  reaction  today  is  alert  and  hyper-sensitive  about 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  its  privileges.  It 
means  one  must  challenge  the  whole  structure  of  reaction 
by  mobilizing  all  the  progressive  forces  of  society  against 
it.  This  is  precisely  what  the  active  supporters  of  the 
School  are  doing. 

I  say  this  is  aptly  called  an  "open  conspiracy."  The 
policy  is  best  understood  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
Communists'  and  the  Fascists'  "boring  from  within" 
policy.  The  obvious  contrast,  that  our  policy  is  designed 
to  promote  an  American  doctrine,  ethical  democracy 
and  its  corollaries  of  equality  of  opportunity,  the  preser- 
vation of  human  individuality  in  the  midst  of  societal 
integration,  the  safeguarding  of  individual  rights  in  the 
face  of  social  necessities,  whereas  theirs  is  designed  to 
promote  a  foreign  one,  is  most  superficial  and  hardly 
apropos.  For  our  doctrine  claims  to  be,  and  we  believe 
it  is,  one  as  capable  of  universal  application  as  theirs 
claims  to  be.  The  province  of  humanity  knows  no 
frontiers. 


But  unlike  the  Communists  and  the  Fascists,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  School's  course  of  action  have  from  the 
outset  publicly  explained  precisely  what  they  were  doing 
and  what  they  intended  doing  in  the  simplest,  clearest 
terms.  At  the  Memphis  Congress  in  1932,  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation's  press  present,  Oscar  Geiger, 
speaking  through  the  lips  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  said: 

"...  If  we  are  to  do  our  part  in  leading  mankind 
out  of  its  economic  and  spiritual  darkness  ...  it  is  for 
us  to  supply  the  vision,  the  leadership  and,  above  all, 
the  teaching  that  is  lacking  in  our  present  day.  .  .  . 

"The  farmer  more  than  any  man  looks  to  some  tomorrow 
for  his  rewards,  yet  his  work  is  done  when,  today,  he  has 
prepared  his  ground  and  sown  the  seed  destined  to  bear 
the  desired  fruit.  Its  growth  is  in  other  hands.  For 
him  it  is  but  to  do  his  work  well  today,  assured  that  in 
the  measure  that  he  has  done  it  well,  its  results  will  be 
good. 

"And  so  must  we  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the  seed. 
The  seed  we  know  is  good;  in  the  measure  then  that  the 
ground  we  select  is  fertile,  and  in  the  measure  that  we  do 
our  planting  well,  we,  too,  can  be  assured  that  the  results 
may  be  left  in  other  hands.  'The  stars  in  their  courses 
still  fight  against  Sisera.'  If  we  will  but  understand 
Nature  we  will  believe  in  her  and  trust  her;  and  if  we  do 
her  bidding  she  will  work  with  and  for  us.  ... 

"It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  to  teach  fundamental  economics  and 
social  philosophy  to  those  still  learning;  to  those  to  whom 
study  is  still  a  habit.  It  is  its  purpose  to  send  these  forth 
into  the  world  of  life  and  living;  into  their  chosen  fields 
of  labor,  industry,  politics  and  education,  so  fortified 
that  error  cannot  prevail  against  them :  so  prepared  that 
truth,  our  truth,  will,  through  them,  reflect  itself  in  every 
field  of  their  endeavor." 

One  could  not  want  plainer  language.  No  more  authori- 
tative statement  could  be  desired — these  are  the  words  of 
the  founder  of  the  School,  spoken  for  him  by  a  collabo- 
rator in  its  board  of  trustees  who  was  then,  as  he  is  now, 
editor  of  the  movement's  organ.  The  point  has  been 
iterated  and  reiterated  countless  times  since  and  perhaps 
most  recently  by  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger,  pupil 
and  disciple  of  the  founder  as  well  as  his  son,  author  of 
two  of  the  School's  textbooks  and  one  of  its  manuals, 
editorial  councilor  of  its  official  organ  and  its  benefactor 
in  countless  other  ways. 

Dr.  Geiger  set  this  forth  as  plainly  as  Oscar  Geiger 
had  done  in  an  article  in  "The  Social  Frontier:  a  Journal 
of  Educational  Criticism  and  Reconstruction,"  organ  of 
the  John  Dewey  Society  and  spokesman  for  some  5,000 
school  administrators  throughout  the  country,  in  1938. 

Here  Dr.  Geiger  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinctly different  approaches  taken  by  the  follower  of  Henry 
George  on  the  land  question.  According  to  the  first,  a 
solution  of  the  land  question  affords  a  compromise  be- 
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tween  "individualism"  and  "socialism,"  and  a  refuge  for 
democratic  capitalism  from  "fascism"  or  "communism." 
He  goes  on  (italics  are  in  the  original) : 

''Since  this  'compromise'  between  'individualism'  and  'so- 
cialism' seems  so  crucial,  the  efforts  of  one  group  of  George- 
ists  are  centered  on  forming  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
which  can  recognize  and  effect  such  a  compromise  position. 

"The  more  pessimistic  of  this  group,  convinced  that 
some  type  of  right  wing  or  left  wing  'revolution'  is  in- 
evitable, are  attempting  to  develop,  say,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  intelligent  and  persuaded  followers  of  Henry 
George,  who  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  nucleus  to  salvage 
the  economic  system  after  it  has  been  overturned  by 
political  catastrophe. 

"Already  they  feel  that  they  might  be  able  to  point 
to  Mexico,  and  even  to  Spain  and  Russia  (not  to  mention 
land  reform  movements  in  democratic  countries  like 
Denmark)  as  examples  of  this  historical  process,  i.e., 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  various  forms  of  collectivism, 
with  concentration  upon  the  socialization  of  land." 

Dr.  Geiger  continues  by  pointing  out  that  the  second 
approach  of  the  land  reformer  "is  more  limitated  and  con- 
centrated. Here,  he  confines  his  efforts  to  tax  reform. 
.  .  .  So,  this  follower  of  Henry  George  works  to  increase 
the  taxation  of  land  values  and  to  exempt  taxes  on  improve- 
ments, buildings,  industry,  and  the  results  of  labor." 
Then  he  goes  on : 

EVith  both  these  national  objectives,  however,  the 
ific  methods  of  appeal  (propaganda,  if  you  will)  have 
chiefly  in  the  educational  field.  Active  independent 
participation  in  politics  on  the  part  of  'Single  Taxers' 
has  been  diminishing  ever  since  the  New  York  City  mayor- 
alty campaign  of  Henry  George. 

"For  a  number  of  years  there  was  a  national  party 
which  backed  local  and  national  candidates  and  before 
the  World  War  there  were  hectic  state  campaigns,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Pacific  coast,  supported  by  the  Pels  Fund. 

"Also,  at  present,  there  are  periodic  political  efforts, 
especially  through  initiative  and  referendum  measures, 
to  introduce  some  measure  of  Single  Tax  into  state  con- 
stitutions; recent  activities  have  centered  in  California. 

"But  this  political  emphasis  is  now  definitely  secondary 
to  the  educational  one.  The  educational  center  of  the 
movement  is  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science,  with  national  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
Although  founded  only  five  years  ago,  the  School  has 
achieved  a  spectacular  success.  .  .  .  Georgeists  look  upon 
the  School  as  the  brightest  promise  for  any  future  success 
in  the  movement." 

VII 

By  the  test  of  experience  this  course  of  action  justifies 
itself.  In  the  clubs,  societies  and  associations  which 
organize  the  cultural  life  of  the  community,  in  the  trades, 
the  businesses,  the  industries  and  their  associations  which 


organize  its  economic  life,  in  the  churches  and  the  schools 
which  organize  its  moral  life,  in  the  parties  and  the  com- 
mittees and  the  associations  which  organize  its  civic  life, 
in  all  the  instruments  of  popular  enlightenment,  alumni 
of  the  School,  acting  as  responsible  individuals,  are  strug- 
gling as  leaders  of  their  communities  to  achieve  a  demo- 
cratic order.  It  would  gladden  Oscar  Geiger's  heart  to 
see  how  surely  the  things  he  had  visioned  had  come  to 
pass. 

In  New  York,  the  city  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
alumni  are  active  as  Georgeists  in  the  Harvard,  City, 
Rambam,  Ho-Hum— and  a  score  of  other  clubs.  They 
are  active  in  the  Young  Men's  Board  of  Trade,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists,  the  Legal  Aid  Society, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Big  Brothers,  the  Little  Business- 
men's Council,  in  Rotaries,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Com- 
munity Councils,  trade  unions  as  variegated  as  the  musi- 
cians' to  the  journalists' — the  list  is  long  enough  to  be 
boring. 

To  be  complete  the  list  would  have  to  include  men's 
and  women's  clubs  of  churches,  schools  and  colleges, 
fraternal,  charitable  and  philanthropic  groups;  in  almost 
every  field  of  community  life  their  wholesome  influence 
is  being  felt.  Nor  are  the  alumni  neglecting  their  civic 
responsibilities  as  citizens,  charged  with  certain  political 
tasks  as  citizens.  In  their  political  parties — New  York 
alumni  are  active  in  all  three  of  the  New  York  parties, 
the  Democratic,  Republican  and  American  Labor,  and 
were  in  the  center  of  the  smoke-filled  room  struggle  over 
the  platform  of  one  at  the  last  election — they  are  applying 
the  principles  they  have  learned. 

Because  of  experience  and  training,  they  gravitate  not 
only  to  the  platform  subcommittees  of  their  parties  but 
to  the  role  of  advisers  and  councillors,  and  are  active  as 
constructive  critics  of  the  country's  and  their  partie's 
economic  policies  and  as  advocates  of  improvement  of 
these  policies  on  sound  lines. 

But  this  is  also  done  by  the  Communist  and  Fascist 
"borers  from  within."  What  distinguishes  the  activity 
of  the  Georgeist  is  that  he  is  acting  as  a  free  individual, 
under  the  discipline  of  nothing  but  his  ripened  conscience. 
Naturally,  he  cooperates  with  fellow-Georgeists  when 
he  finds  them  to  be  following  identical  interests  with 
him.  But  he  does  so  of  his  own  free  will,  because  he 
recognizes  that  they  are  best  equipped  to  cooperate  and 
collaborate  with  him  and  most  likely  to  give  him  unselfish 
support.  The  Georgeist,  when  he  chooses  a  group  for 
his  activity,  promotes  by  his  work  the  best  interest  of  his 
group,  for  it  is  to  that  group  that  his  own  interest  has 
attracted  him,  and  it  is  the  whole  group  that  he  wishes 
to  infuse  with  democratic  principles.  The  Communist 
or  the  Fascist  is  concerned  primarily  with  promoting  the 
fortunes  of  the  party  that  has  him  under  discipline;  high 
ideals  frequently  give  way  to  party  log-rolling,  to  patron- 
age considerations,  to  efforts  to  obtain  domination  of  the 
group  by  means  of  minority  factionalism. 
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Since  they  act  as  individuals  who  owe  no  allegiance  to 
an  outside  organization  which  has  its  own  machine  to 
maintain,  the  Georgeists  can  devote  themselves  to  con- 
structive activities  which  win  them  the  respect  and  the 
attention  of  their  circles.  The  Communists  and  the 
Fascists,  whose  activities  are  highly  organized,  coordi- 
nated to  the  nth  degree  of  efficiency  by  organization, 
eventually  degenerate  from  high  ideals  to  destructive 
partisan  activity  which  wins  them  the  condemnation  of 
the  very  same  circles. 

The  contributions  of  these  alumni  to  the  parties  and 
the  political  movements  to  which  they  ally  themselves 
as  individuals  are  recognized  and  valued  highly  by  the 
leaders  and  rank  and  file  of  those  groups.  If  only  the 
selfless  patriotism  of  these  alumni,  fulfilling  their  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  with  such  intelligence  and  clarity  of 
purpose,  were  general  throughout  the  Nation,  we  would 
not  need  to  worry  about  the  future  of  democracy  in 
America. 

In  all  discussion  of  organization  one  finds  one  or  two 
persons  who  say  that  a  name  should  be  taken,  any  old 
name,  and  an  organization  gotten  up,  any  old  form  will 
pass,  and  an  office  should  be  opened.  What  this  has 
always  meant  has  been  that  in  the  office  is  placed  an 
executive  secretary  and  a  small  executive  committee, 
and  the  total  of  group  activity  is  performed  by  the  secre- 
tary and  this  small  group  (but  chiefly  by  the  secretary) 
simply  because  they  cannot,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
get  anyone  else  to  engage  in  it. 

This  is  what  is  known  in  the  American  language  as  a 
"letterhead  organization";  the  phone  books  are  full  of 
them.  But  anyone  who  comes  into  contact  with  these 
organizations  daily,  as  I  must,  sees  clearly  that  the  prac- 
tical accomplishments  of  these  organizations  are  small; 
in  most  cases  trivial.  I  say  this  in  no  criticism  of  our 
Georgeist  "letterhead  organization."  In  most  cases  their 
officers  are  men  I  regard  highly  and  their  secretaries 
devoted  workers.  But  the  facts  of  any  situation  must  be 
faced. 

This  type  of  organization,  however  useful  it  might  be 
in  proving  certain  services  of  specific  nature,  could  never 
replace  the  activity  and  influence  of  these  alumni  and  it 
could  never  be  employed  as  an  integral  unit  of  their  course 
of  action.  For  that  course  implies  not  a  small  group  in 
activity,  but  an  ever-growing  fraction  of  the  leaders  of 
the  whole  community.  The  effectiveness  of  this  course 
of  action  is  a  function  of  the  numbers  of  community 
leaders  who  engage  in  it  and  the  scope  of  their  interests. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  alumni  will  not  find 
it  useful  to  get  together  as  a  group  to  take  counsel  together 
and  to  benefit  from  the  sharing  of  their  experience.  Far 
from  it.  But  that  is  the  function  of  the  Henry  George 
Congress  and  of  the  World  Conferences  of  the  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  as  organi- 
zations, and  of  Land  and  Freedom  and  Land  and  Liberty 


as  institutions.  Those  who  believe  that  "it  is  later  thai 
you  think"  see  no  purpose  in  duplicating  the  work  o 
existing  and  functioning  enterprises. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  these  alumni  forswea 
cooperation  with  and  even  active  support  of  the  effort 
of  those  whom  Dr.  Geiger  labeled  "tax  reformers." 
can  cite  several  cases  in  point.  In  the  recent  Ralstoi 
campaign  in  California,  when  our  California  colleague 
met  with  unequalled  vituperation  and  misrepresentatioi 
from  their  home  press,  I  and  other  alumni  in  New  York 
acting  as  individuals,  discovered  that  the  campaign  o 
misrepresentation  was  spreading  to  the  east  We  wer 
not  engaged  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  pointing  out  cer 
tain  shortcomings  of  the  Ralston  campaigners,  obviou 
though  they  were  to  us.  We  jumped  into  the  fight- 
as  individuals — and  launched  a  counter-campaign  whicl 
stopped  the  misrepresentation  in  the  east  as  quickly  a 
it  had  begun.  That  was  not  the  least  of  the  expression 
of  our  solidarity  with  our  California  colleagues — as  in 
dividuals. 

Or  another  case.  In  New  York,  after  years  of  research 
Walter  Fairchild,  a  noted  attorney  and  authority  01 
urban  land  problems,  launched  the  Graded  Tax  Com 
mittee  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  a  graded  tax  bill,  ; 
most  progressive  piece  of  legislation  framed  on  the  sound 
est  economic  principles.  I  have  never  been  solicited  t 
contribute  a  penny  to  the  work  of  the  committee  or  ai 
hour's  time;  neither  has  anyone  else  I  know  of.  A 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  I  know  about  the  committee's  worl 
comes  from  newspapers  I  read  and  civic  workers  wit! 
whom  I  come  in  contact.  But  the  bill  has  obtained  th 
sponsorship  of  legislators  representing  the  three  New  Yorl 
parties  and  it  is  thus  a  non-partisan  measure.  I  hav< 
been  interested  to  read  of  the  activities  of  alumni  in  behal 
of  the  measure.  I  read  that  they  have  been  deliverini 
speeches  about  it  before  various  political  and  social  or 
ganizations  and  have  obtained  various  endorsements  c 
it.  This  activity,  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  is  one  it 
which  the  School  as  a  collective  entity  has  taken  no  part 
one  which  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  unsolicited  and  was  givei 
voluntarily  by  each  individual  concerned. 

The  School,  it  is  true,  has  certain  routine  tasks  inci 
dental  to  the  conduct  of  an  educational  enterprise  fo 
which  numbers  of  alumni  and  supporters  are  required  a 
volunteers.  These  tasks  include  the  secretarial  work  ii 
the  classroom,  writing  of  letters  to  editors  and  others  wh< 
control  instruments  of  public  opinion,  arranging  addresse 
to  introduce  the  School  to  various  groups;  addressin 
mailings,  carrying  on  research  work,  etc.  It  is  quit 
true  this  voluntary  activity  needs  to  be  organized. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  this  voluntary  activity  i 
and  always  has  been  organized.  At  first  it  was  organize 
as  a  council.  This  form  proved  incapable  of  expansio 
to  encompass  new  tasks  and  a  new  one  was  adopted,  coir 
plete  formal  organization.  This  form  was  found  to  b 
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[ill-adapted  to  the  situation;  there  was  a  pronounced 
tendency  for  the  nominal  members  to  leave  the  work 

[which  was  the  organization's  sole  purpose  to  the  officers, 

land  for  the  officers  to  shirk  it  because  the  members  would 
not  undertake  it.  So  a  new  form  was  adopted  by  which 
-;>ecific  tasks  are  given  compact,  cohesive  groups,  each 
group  being  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  a  set  task, 
and  now  the  work  is  being  done. 

I  can  speak  intimately  of  this  also,  for  I  have  been  in 
at  the  founding  of  these  groups  under  each  of  these  forms 
from  the  beginning.  We  are  no  worshippers  of  form; 
it  is  the  substance  we  seek.  The  faculty  has  been  organized 
as  a  faculty  from  the  beginning  and  meets  regularly  in 
New  York — and  no  doubt  this  is  also  true  of  faculties 
elsewhere — to  discuss  its  work.  The  age-old  faculty  form 
of  organization,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  medieval  uni- 
versities, has  been  found  to  be  ideally  suited  for  this 
group,  so  its  members  have  no  disposition  to  change  it. 
When  these  forms  no  longer  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
groups  concerned,  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  modify 
or  scrap  them. 

Thus,  if  those  who  suggest  organization  of  the  alumni 
are  concerned  about  the  discharge  of  these  tasks — writing, 
addressing,  researching,  teaching- — one  can  only  reply 
that  the  work  is  being  done  efficiently  and  it  is  highly 
organized  and  thoroughly  coordinated. 

If,  however,  what  they  really  wish  is  to  see  the  alumni 
organized  into  a  national  or  local  association  to  achieve 
certain  tax  reforms  in  one  place  or  another,  the  supporters 
of  the  School  have  no  objection.  What  the  supporters 
will  not  do,  however,  is  to  bring  pressure  on  the  individual 
alumnus  or  alumna  to  join  one  organization  as  against 
another,  to  make  financial  contributions  to  one  as  against 
another,  or  to  join  any  particular  organization  of  this 

jtype. 

Nor  will  they  make  it  possible  for  others  to  bring  this 
pressure  by  permitting  the  records  of  the  School  to  be 
thrown  open.  The  importance  of  the  assurance  given 
at  the  opening  of  the  classes,  that  the  School  has  nothing 
to  sell,  is  attested  at  every  registration  by  the  under- 
standable suspicion  of  the  registrants  that  there  must  be 
the  taint  of  commercialization  lurking  somewhere,  that 
there  must  be  a  "catch"  in  the  offer  of  free  courses.  This 
assurance  is  meant  literally  by  each  instructor  who  gives 
it.  To  turn  it  into  hypocritical  statement  is  to  sacrifice 
some  registrants,  and  they  cannot  be  spared,  and  to  change 
the  attitudes  of  the  others,  which  militate  against  the 
success  of  the  educational  process. 

But  this  should  be  no  bar  to  those  organizations  whose 
officers,  constitutions,  purposes  and  achievements  are 
intrinsically  attractive  to  those  who  are  infused  with 
Georgeist  principles.  The  alumini  are,  as  part  of  their 
training,  introduced  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
Georgeist  movement.  These  periodicals  for  the  most 
part  sell  advertising  space  freely.  Through  advertise- 


ments in  these  periodicals  such  associations  can  reach 
the  alumni  with  whatever  message  they  have  to  give 
them.  (Advertising,  incidentally,  is  cheaper  than  direct 
mail  when  reader  coverage  is  highly  concentrated.)  Only 
their  own  limitations  will  hamstring  these  organizations 
if  they  should  be  hamstrung.  If  the  type  of  activity 
offered  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  individual  alumnus  or 
alumna,  he  or  she  will  respond  But  he  or  she  will  do 
it  of  his  or  her  own  free  will.  And  if,  in  these  respects, 
the  organizations  are  such  as  to  attract  alumni,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  School  will  not  only  have  no  objection  but 
will  be  exceedingly  glad. 

If  those  who  suggest  organization  for  the  alumni  wish 
to  see  a  group  effected  to  bring  the  alumni  together  regu- 
larly for  renewed  inspiration  in  their  work,  the  support- 
ers of  the  School  point  to  the  prior  existence  of  the  Henry 
George  Congress  for  this  very  purpose.  It  may  be  that 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  held  regionally  as  well  asnation- 
a'ly,  since  most  alumni  cannot  afford  the  time  or  the 
expense  involved  in  travel.  That  is  a  matter  for  con- 
siderable discussion;  regional  congresses  may  detract 
from  the  service  now  rendered  by  the  national  ones. 

Possibly  such  Congresses  ought  to  be  held  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  but  I  doubt  it — a  little  oratorical  in- 
spiration goes  a  long  way;  the  movement's  literature  is 
also  an  agency  which  provides  inspiration ;  and  the  alumni 
are  busy  both  in  their  business  or  professional  careers 
and  in  their  activity  as  supporters  of  the  School  or — and 
often  it  is  — as  community  leaders. 

However,  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  should  like  to 
give  the  strongest  emphasis.  If  those  who  suggest  or- 
ganization of  the  alumni  have  any  thought  that  such 
an  organization  would  be,  or  might  develop  to  be,  an 
organization  to  discipline  or  to  influence — the  difference 
is  one  of  degree  only — these  alumni  in  their  work  of  build- 
ing an  ethical,  democratic  social  order  as  community 
leaders,  the  answer  of  the  supporters  of  the  School  is  an 
emphatic,  unyielding  no. 

They  will  tolerate  no  subversive  factionalism.  They 
will  countenance  no  efforts  to  hamstring  these  devoted 
citizens  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  to  human- 
ity and  their  country. 

The  work  of  the  alumni  is  going  on  with  the  highest 
efficiency,  thanks  to  the  course  of  action  they  follow. 
It  shall  go  on,  for  the  salvation  of  democracy,  for  the 
salvation  of  western  civilization  if  need  be,  until  its  goals 

are  achieved. 

*  *  * 

All  this  is  what  Oscar  Geiger  knew;  these  concrete 
actions  were  those  he  expected  from  his  work.  He  knew 
that  a  variety  of  interests  integrated  his  students  into  the 
life  of  the  nation.  He  knew  that  they  would  infuse  the 
princples  of  an  ethical,  democratic  social  order  into  the 
life  of  the  nation  through  those  interests,  the  avenues 
they  were  best  shod  to  tread  their  way  upon.  His  notion, 
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like  his  ideas  about  educational  technique,  has  stood 
the  best  test,  the  test  of  experience,  the  test  of  practise 
under  widely  varying  conditions. 

From  the  first,  those  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
school  have  looked  upon  its  reason  for  being  as  that  of 
democracy's  best  and  possibly  last  bulwark.  The  bul- 
wark has  held  so  far  against  the  tide  of  barbarism;  the 
task  of  every  lover  of  liberty  and  every  friend  of  humanity 
is  to  throw  his  shoulder  against  it  so  that  the  bulwark 
will  hold. 

Norman  C.  B.  Fowles 

THE  passing  of  Norman  Fowles  leaves  us  with  many 
thoughts  concerning  him.  Always  a  great  teacher, 
well  able — and  willing — to  explain  the  great  truth  which 
he  saw  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life, 
there  are  many  left  behind  to  whom  he  passed  on  the 
torch  of  understanding,  and  who  will  be  ever  grateful 
to  him  for  knowing  something  of  the  answer  to  our  economic 
ills. 

As  one  of  his  students  at  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science,  the  writer  learned  much — not  only  of 
economics — but  also  a  great  deal  about  how  man  is  affected 
by  the  economics  of  the  environment  he  lives  in.  No 
student  of  Mr.  Fowles  could  leave  his  class  with  the 
slightest  trace  of  bitterness  toward  anyone.  By  way  of 
illustration,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  closed  down  his 
mill  in  a  town  where  everybody  depended  upon  that 
mill  for  a  livelihood,  or  a  man  who  held  large  tracts  of 
valuable,  needed  land  out  of  use,  and  who  refused  to  sell 
it  or  improve  it  except  for  a  prohibitive  price,  so  that  great 
numbers  of  people  in  the  slum  areas  suffered  from  poor 
housing,  according  to  Norman  Fowles,  no  blame  could 
attach  to  such  a  man.  He  was  merely  the  product  of  his 
environment  and  knew  no  better.  He  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing  because  he  had  never  learned 
the  truth.  If  men  had  clear  understanding  of  these 
problems,  said  Mr.  Fowles,  they  would  be  solved.  There- 
fore, he  urged  us  to  educate,  and  keep  educating,  and 
never  to  become  discouraged.  He  always  felt  that  some 
day  a  leader  would  arise  from  those  who  had  been  en- 
lightened. He  also  warned  against  a  reform  put  through 
suddenly,  before  the  people  understood  it  enough  to  want 
it,  as  such  a  reform  would  not  be  lasting,  and  the  people 
would  throw  it  off.  Mr.  Fowles  believed  that  the  im- 
mediate answer  to  solving  our  economic  ills  was  to  teach 
to  the  masses  the  great  truth  to  which  Henry  George 
gave  voice.  > 

When  Oscar  Geiger,  founder  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science,  passed  on  in  1934,  Mr.  Fowles 
took  over  the  directorship.  In  the  spring  before  Mr. 
Geiger  died,  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Fowles  and  to  Will  Lissner, 
"I  want  you  two  to  carry  on  if  anything  happens  to  me." 
At  that  time  neither  Mr.  Lissner  nor  Mr.  Fowles  thought 
that  the  founder  was  ill;  but  when  he  passed  on,  they 
remembered  and  respected  this  request. 


Among   Mr.    Fowles'   writings   for   the   Henry   George 
movement  are  the  words  for  several  rally  songs;  a  scenario 
for  a  photoplay  entitled,  "The  Common";    also  a  series 
of  "Dialogues"  in  the  style  of  the  Socratic  method,  ex- 1 
pounding  the  economics  of  the  Movement.     Nor  shall  \ve| 
ever  forget  the  oration  on  "Liberty"  he  delivered  a  few 
years  ago  in  New  York  City. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Mr.  Fowles'  bright  humor 
in  the  classroom  and  in  his  conversation.  As  I  write,  I 
remember  how  many  a  time  we  sat  in  class,  chuckling  at 
one  of  his  jokes  on  the  incongruity  of  something  or  other 
— likely  as  not  on  something  in  our  economic  system. 
I  also  remember  being  wet-eyed  on  occasion  from  con- 
templating the  ideas  he  transmitted  concerning  the  ills 
of  mankind. 

It  seems  appropriate,  in  summing  up  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  dear  one  who  has  passed  from  our  sight,  to 
quote  the  following  lines  from  the  Bible  as  best  expressing 
the  essence  of  the  man  who  was  Norman  Fowles:  PHILIP- 
PIANS  4:8.  "Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

ROMA  B.  HALPERN. 


Another  Glimpse 


~\R.  HAROLD  G.  MOULTON,  president  of  the  Brook- 
*-^  ings  Institute  of  Washington,  in  an  address  declared 
that  "at  the  present  time  grave  fears  are  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  the  economic  system  in  this 
country,"  and  presented  what  he  considered  the  funda- 1 
mental  requirements  for  sustained  progress. 

"In  recent  years,"  said  Dr.  Moulton,  "the  view  has 
been  widespread  that  we  have  had  so  much  scientific 
and  technological  advancement  that  we  are  menaced  with 
overproduction  and  that  in  consequence  we  must  expect 
the  rate  of  industrial  progress  to  be  severely  curtailed. 

"There  must  be  constantly  increasing  efficiency  in 
production  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and  capital.  Only 
by  everlastingly  improving  technical  processes  and  lower- 
ing the  costs  of  production  can  we  obtain  progressively 
higher  standards  of  living.  To  try  to  accomplish  this 
result  in  any  other  way  means  simply  tugging  in  vain  . 
at  our  collective  boot  straps. 

"As  efficiency  is  increased,  the  benefits  must  be  broadly  j 
disseminated  among  the  masses  by  means  of  high  wages,  j 
low  prices,  or  a  combination  thereof." 

Editor's  note — So  far,  so  good.  But  what  about  land, 
doctor? 

PROTECTIONISTS  do  for  us  in  time  of  peace  what 
enemies  try  to  do  in  time  of  war — block  our  ports. 

HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

TF  your  eye  has  already  strayed  to  the  bottom  of  this 
*•  report,  you  have  noticed  that  it  is  not  signed  by  one 
whose  name  has  become  familiar  and  dear  to  the  readers 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Early  in  March,  Mrs.  Antoinette 
YVambough,  Executive  Secretary  of  this  Foundation,  left 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  business  world  for  a  quieter 
life  at  home.  You  who  have  read  her  reports  and  en- 
joyed correspondence  with  her  know  the  deep  devotion 
to  the  Foundation  and  its  work  which  colored  her  many 
years  of  service.  We  shall  all  miss  her  very  much. 

The  Foundation  has,  for  over  a  decade,  maintained 
headquarters  at  11  Park  Place,  occupying  a  pleasant 
suite  of  offices  overlooking  City  Hall  Park.  In  the  last 
two  years,  however,  as  the  work  grew  and  grew,  our 
space  became  sadly  inadequate.  This  spring  it  was 
decided  to  look  around  for  a  larger  home.  As  most  of 
you  know,  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
now  occupies  its  own  building  on  East  29th  Street  and 
some  of  the  space  is  not  being  used  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  our  Directors 
should  accept  the  invitation  of  the  School  to  share 
the  building  with  them?  We  shall  occupy  attrac- 
tive quarters  on  the  ground  floor  with  our  own  entrance 
and  a  small  window  facing  the  street.  Here  we  shall 
display  our  books.  The  work  of  the  Foundation  will 
go  along  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  for  the  past  four- 
teen years,  separate  from  any  other  organization  and  related 
only  in  respect  of  aims.  With  our  larger  quarters,  and 
our  increased  facilities,  we  hope,  indeed,  to  be  more  useful 
and  more  fruitful  than  ever  before. 

Interesting  work  is  being  done  in  C.  C.  C.  camps  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  already  reported 
an  active  group  in  a  Michigan  camp;  now  we  learn  of  the 
forming  of  a  study  group  down  in  Texas.  Today  we 
heard  from  our  Texas  worker.  He  reports  progress  in 
the  forming  of  study  groups  in  his  camp  but  bemoans 
the  fact  that  "his  boys"  find  it  hard  to  understand 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  We  have  sent  him  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  simpler  version,  "Significant  Paragraphs 
From  Progress  and  Poverty,"  by  Harry  Gunnison  Brown. 
Where,  more  appropriately,  could  the  seeds  of  freedom 
be  sown  than  in  C.  C.  C.  camps,  the  very  members  of 
which  are  victims  of  our  present  economic  errors.? 

We  have  had  some  correspondence  with  the  trustees 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Abundance.  This  or- 
ganization has  a  weekly  newspaper  of  considerable  cir- 
culation and  has  promised  to  help  us  to  publicize  the 
hundredth  birthday  of  Henry  George  this  September. 
A  letter  we  received  from  these  people  is  interesting. 
Speaking  of  the  editor  of  their  newspaper,  it  said:  "The 
editor  was  for  years  a  co-worker  of  the  late  Tom  Johnson 


of  Cleveland  and  was  himself  actively  engaged  in  the  Single 
Tax  Movement.  While  he  has  never  given  up  the  idea 
that  our  land  should  be  returned  to  the  people  and  pos- 
session of  it  based  on  occupancy  and  use,  he  would  accom- 
plish this  in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  through  the 
collection  of  economic  rent.  That,  however,  makes  no 
difference  in  his  and  our  respect  for  the  splendid  pioneer 
work  done  by  Henry  George  and  his  collaborators  in  the 
Single  Tax  Movement." 

A  new  translation  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  into  the 
Dutch  tongue  is  now  on  sale  in  Holland  and  will  soon  be 
available  in  this  country.  Almost  two  years  ago  Mrs. 
Anna  George  deMille  and  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foun- 
dation undertook  to  furnish  a  good  part  of  the  money 
needed  to  bring  out  this  Dutch  edition.  Our  many 
friends  who  helped  with  the  fund  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  book  is  now  actually  in  use.  Mr.  H.  Kolthek 
in  Groningen,  Holland,  made  the  translation. 

At  the  Associated  Industries  of  Alabama  convention 
to  be  held  this  month  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  literature 
supplied  by  this  Foundation  will  be  distributed  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Walthall.  Though  not  a  resident  of  Birmingham 
Mr.  Walthall  will  travel  to  that  city  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  putting  our  literature  in  the  hands  of  the  state's 
business  men. 

During  the  early  part  of  March  the  Foundation  per- 
formed an  interesting  experiment.  We  took  one  thousand 
names  of  readers  of  the  magazine  "Business  Week"  and 
circularized  them  with  pamphlets  written  by  Henry 
George  and  Professor  John  Dewey.  The  response  was 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  those  who  follow  the  nation's 
business  are  willing  to  give  hearing  to  a  plan  that  will 
liberate  the  world  from  the  state  of  dependency,  the 
ever-present  threat  of  war,  and  the  downright  poverty 
which  exists  today. 

May  we  reiterate:  after  May  1,  1939  our  address  will 
be  32  East  29th  Street,  New  York  City.  Send  in  your 
orders  and  requests  as  you  always  have  done.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  our  policies,  but,  we  hope,  an  in- 
creased opportunity  to  serve. — V.  G.  PETERSON. 

ET  no  one  imagine  that  he  has  no  influence.  Who- 
-*— '  ever  he  may  be,  and  wherever  he  may  be  placed, 
the  man  who  thinks  becomes  a  light  and  a  power. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

IT  is  not   the  business  of  government    to  make    men 
virtuous  or  religious,  or  to  preserve  the  fool  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  folly.     Government  should  be 
repressive  no  further  than  is  necessary  to  secure  liberty 
by  protecting  the  equal  rights  of  each  from  aggression 
on   the   part   of  others,   and    the   moment   governmental 
prohibitions  extend  beyond  this  line   they  are  'n   danger 
of  defeating  the  very  ends  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Henry  George  On 

Trade  Restriction 

From  The  Advertiser,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

March  4,  1939 

TN  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"  Henry  George  shows 
•*-  by  illustration  how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  a  nation  to 
benefit  by  placing  restrictions  against  the  free  flow  of 
commerce. 

"To  attempt  to  make  a  nation  prosperous  by  pre- 
venting it  from  buying  from  other  nations  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  make  a  man  prosperous  by  preventing 
him  from  buying  from  other  men.  How  this  operates 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  we  can  see  from  that  practice 
which,  since  its  application  in  the  Irish  land  agitation, 
has  come  to  be  called  "boycotting."  Captain  Boycott, 
upon  whom  has  been  thrust  the  unenviable  fame  of 
having  his  name  turned  into  a  verb,  was  in  fact  pro- 
tected. He  had  a  protective  tariff  of  the  most  efficient 
kind  built  round  him  by  a  neighborhood  decree  more 
effective  than  Act  of  Parliament.  No  one  would  sell 
him  labor,  no  one  would  sell  him  milk  or  bread  or  meat, 
or  any  service  or  commodity  whatever.  But  instead  of 
growing  prosperous,  this  much-protected  man  had  to 
fly  from  a  place  where  his  own  market  was  thus  reserved 
for  his  own  productions.  What  protectionists  ask  us 
to  do  to  ourselves  in  reserving  our  home  market  for  home 
producers,  is  in  kind  what  the  Land  Leaguers  did  to 
Captain  Boycott.  They  ask  us  to  boycott  ourselves." 

Henry  George  thus  by  a  simple  illustration  demon- 
strates the  absurdity  of  any  nation  being  self-contained. 
During  a  war  we  blockade  the  ports  of  our  alleged  enemies 
and  prevent  goods  from  entering  into  their  countries. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  bad  for  our  opponents.  Yet  in 
time  of  peace  we  blockade  our  own  ports  with  tariff 
restrictions  to  prevent  goods  from  coming  into  our  coun- 
try, and  this  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  people 
"sheltered"  by  the  tariff  wall.  Where  is  the  difference? 
Are  not  both  acts  "trade  restrictions?" 

REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  BARRIERS 
NOT  SUFFICIENT 

Free  trade  means  more  than  the  removal  of  tariff  bar- 
riers. Before  a  person  can  trade  he  must  have  something 
to  trade  with.  Before  he  can  have  this  commodity  he 
must  produce  it.  Production  means  free  access  to  land, 
and  so  long  as  land — the  source  of  all  wealth — is  kept 
from  those  who  desire  to  use  it,  we  cannot  logically  say 
we  have  freedom  of  trade.  Dealing  with  this  aspect 
of  the  subject.  Henry  George  said : — 

"The  mere  abolition  of  protection — the  mere  sub- 
stitution of  a  revenue  tariff  for  a  protective  tariff — is 
such  a  lame  and  timorous  application  of  the  free-trade 
principle  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  it  as  free  trade. 
A  revenue  tariff  is  only  a  somewhat  milder  restriction  on 
trade  than  a  protective  tariff. 


"Free  trade,  in  its  true  meaning,  requires  not  merely 
the  abolition  of  protection,  but  the  sweeping  away  of 
all  tariffs — the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  (save  those 
imposed  in  the  interest  of  public  health  or  morals)  on 
the  bringing  of  things  into  a  country  or  the  carrying  of 
things  out  of  a  country. 

"But  free  trade  cannot  logically  stop  at  custom-houses. 
It  applies  as  well  to  domestic  as  to  foreign  trade,  and  in 
its  true  sense  requires  the  abolition  of  all  internal  taxes 
that  fall  on  buying,  selling,  transporting  or  exchanging, 
on  the  making  of  any  transaction  or  the  carrying  on  of 
any  business,  save,  of  course,  where  the  motive  of  the 
tax  is  public  safety,  health  or  morals. 

"Thus  the  adoption  of  true  free  trade  involves  the 
abolition  of  all  indirect  taxation  of  whatever  kind,  and 
the  resort  to  direct  taxation  for  all  public  revenues. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  Trade,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  mode 
of  production,  and  the  freeing  of  trade  is  beneficial  be- 
cause it  is  a  freeing  of  production.  For  the  same  reason, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  not  to  tax  any  one  for  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  a  country  by  bringing  valuable  things 
into  it,  we  ought  not  to  tax  anyone  for  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  a  country  by  producing  within  that  country 
valuable  things.  Thus  the  principle  of  free  trade  requires 
that  we  should  not  merely  abolish  all  indirect  taxes,  but 
that  we  should  abolish  as  well  all  direct  taxes  on  things 
that  are  the  produce  of  labor;  that  we  should,  in  short, 
give  full  play  to  the  natural  stimulus  to  production — the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  things  produced — by 
imposing  no  tax  whatever  upon  the  production,  accumu- 
lation or  possession  of  wealth  (i.e.,  things  produced  by 
labor),  leaving  every  one  free  to  make  exchange,  give, 
spend  or  bequeath." 

Professorial  Simplicity 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  a  radio  discussion 
of  our  economic  plight  and  the  cause  thereof,  in  which 
discussion  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  participated.  The  honor 
of  having  the  economic  wisdom  of  this  gentleman  incor- 
porated in  the  Congressional  Record  goes  to  Mr.  Jerry 
Voorhis,  Representative  from  California.  The  reader 
we  believe,  will  enjoy  the  following  excerpts. 

MR.  VOORHIS.  This  particular  broadcast  took  place 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1939,  the  guest  speakers  being 
Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  and  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  professor  emeritus  of  economics  at  Yale 
University,  both  of  whom  are  depended  upon  in  a 
great  degree  to  guide  our  great  Nation  in  the  solving 
of  its  economic  and  social  difficulties 

RADIO  DISCUSSION  OVER  W  O  L 

MR.  BINDERUP.  ...  I  introduce  Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 
professor  emeritus  of  economics  at  Yale  University, 
from  whose  words  and  pen  we  have  gleaned  the  plan  for 
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constitutional  money,  Government  monetary  control, 
and  in  whose  philosophy  the  Nation  sees  today  the  only 
hope  for  continued  democracy.  .  .  . 

PROFESSOR  FISHER.  Years  of  study  have  convinced  me 
that  the  depression  has  been  primarily  a  monetary 
matter.  The  simple  failure  to  have  a  sound  and  stable 
monetary  system  has  been  the  most  fundamental 
reason  for  business  and  bank  failures,  foreclosures, 
bankruptcies,  and  unemployment — in  a  word,  for  the 
depression.  It  was  the  depression,  the  pressure  of 
starving  and  disillusioned  men  and  women,  which  mainly 
caused  and  still  causes  the  great  world  upheavals — 
economic,  political,  social,  and  even  religious.  .  .  . 

Money  has  become  a  prime  necessity  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. Without  it,  goods  cannot  be  sold  and  will  not 
be  produced.  There  may  be  crying  need  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life;  there  may  be  all  the  iron,  coal,  lumber, 
and  other  raw  materials  used  for  manufacturing;  there 
may  be  millions  of  able-bodied  men  anxious  to  work,  yet, 
if  there  is  no  money  there  is  no  production;  there  is 
unemployment  and  starvation.  .  .  . 

If  the  banks  loan  freely  so  as  to  generate  money, 
we  have  a  boom.  If  there  are  few  borrowers  or  if  the 
banks  do  not  wish  to  lend  we  have  a  depression.  .  .  . 

Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  our  active  money  do 
great  harm.  Our  check-book  money  shrank  $8,000- 
000,000  between  1929  and  1933,  causing  the  great 
depression.  That  eight  billions  was  more  than  a  third 
of  our  money — more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  pur- 
chasing power.  How  can  we  expect  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  goods  with  two-thirds  of  our  money?  The 
restoration  of  a  portion  of  this  destroyed  check-book 
money  by  Government  borrowing  from  the  banks 
made  our  partial  recovery.  A  second  destruction  of 
check-book  money  in  1937  caused  the  recent  recession 
while  a  second  restoration  is  making  a  second  partial 
recover}',  [sic] 

We  should  never  have  permitted  the  destruction  of 
the  vast  sum  of  check-book  money  which  was  destroyed 
in  1929  to  1933.  We  should  not  have  permitted  the 
destruction  of  check-book  money  which  caused  the 
recent  recession.  These  fluctuations  of  check-book 
money  could  not  occur  if  there  was  100  per  cent  real 
pocket-book  money  in  the  banks  in  our  checking  accounts 
— if  the  banks  were  not  permitted  to  create  this  imagi- 
nary money — bank  credit.  That  100  per  cent  reserve 
was  the  original  banking  system.  Banks  did  not  create 
credit.  They  received  for  deposit  actual  cash  and 
they  loaned  actual  cash,  but  they  loaned  only  the  cash 
which  was  deposited  in  time  deposits,  and  which  were 
deposited  for  the  specific  purpose  of  being  loaned  by 
the  bank.  There  were  no  low-reserve  checking  accounts 
in  those  days.  All  business  was  transacted  with  actual 
cash.  Deposits  of  cash  which  the  depositor  expected 
to  use  in  his  business  remained  in  the  bank  in  cash  at 
the  disposal  of  the  depositor.  .  .  . 


The  banks  now,  as  a  system,  hold  cash  and  Govern- 
ment bonds  equal  to  the  total  balances  in  the  Nation's 
checking  accounts — what  we  call  demand  deposits. 
If  all  these  bonds  were  made  instantly  convertible  into 
cash  at  the  demand  of  the  banks,  the  banks  would 
now  have,  as  a  system,  all  their  checking  account  bal- 
ances in  cash  or  its  equivalent.  A  very  simple  law 
would  preserve  this  desirable  situation.  Thereafter  it 
would  only  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  issue 
any  additional  money  needed  to  promote  full  recovery. 
This  would  be  in  cash,  which  the  Government  would 
deposit  in  the  banks  and  spend  into  circulation.  If 
this  is  done,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  shall  never  again 
see  another  depression  like  the  10-year  depression 
which  we  have  just  had,  and  if  this  had  been  done 
10  years  ago  we  would  never  have  had  this  depression 
at  all.  Senator  Norris,  if  you  will  get  such  legislation 
enacted  in  the  Senate  and  your  fellow  Congressmen  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  will  do  their  part,  you 
will  have  accomplished,  in  my  opinion,  more  for  the 
good  of  your  countrymen  than  has  been  accomplished 
by  legislation  for  a  generation.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  gratification  that  you  are  now  adding 
this  problem  to  the  many  which  you  have  handled  so 
successfully  already. 

Comment? — We're  bewildered.  It  is  all  so  simple,  as  the 
Professor  says,  but  in  the  absence  of  anything  that  re- 
motely resembles  facts,  in  this  day  of  trial,  we  are 
speechless. 

r  I^HE  mode  of  taxation  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
•^  amount.  As  a  small  burden  badly  placed  may 
distress  a  horse  that  could  carry  with  ease  a  much  larger 
one  properly  adjusted,  so  a  people  may  be  impoverished 
and  their  power  of  producing  wealth  destroyed  by  taxa- 
tion, which,  if  levied  in  another  way,  could  be  borne  with 
ease. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

A  FREE  COPY  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  an  invita- 
•*•*•  tion  to  become  a  subscriber. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

GROUND  UNDER  OUR  FEET:    AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY  RICHARD  T.  ELY 

330  pgs.     Price  $3.00  The  MacMillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Richard  T.  Ely  has  been  to  the  Georgeists  almost  as  much  of  an 
"enfant  terrible"  as  Hearst  has  been  to  the  Communists.  Perhaps 
a  glance  into  the  lives  of  our  "enemies"  would  disarm  us  a  little.  For 
a  biography — and  especially  an  autobiography — reveals,  after  all,  a 
human  being  with  a  typical  human  life-pattern.  A  perusal  of  Ely's 
account  of  himself  in  "Ground  Under  Our  Feet"  may  dispose  us  more 
kindly  toward  him.  For  instance,  he  opens  thus: 

"I  was  born  before  the  Civil  War.  I  have  witnessed  a  panorama 
of  events  which  has  thrilled,  saddened,  inspired  and  ever  kindled  in 
me  a  burning  desire  to  set  the  world  right.  I  have  been  guided  in 
my  efforts  by  the  philosophy  that  "the  beginning  and  end  of  all  is 
man."  In  my  youth  I  was  branded  a  "radical"  for  saying  things 
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which  are  today  commonly  accepted.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
problems  of  the  days  of  my  youth  have  vanished.  On  the  contrary, 
the  conflicts  raging  today  are  essentially  the  same  conflicts;  between 
labor  and  capital,  between  government  and  industry;  but  they  are 
being  fought  on  a  different  plane.  Technological  advances  have 
brought  into  view  the  possibility  of  abundance  for  all.  Yet  we  do 
not  have  abundance  for  all.  Therefore  the  battle  rages  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not.  Technological  advances 
have  resulted  in  a  growing  interdependence  of  human  beings.  Our 
economic  relations  are  more  and  more  closely  interwoven,  and  more 
and  more  it  is  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one."  Failure  to  act  on  this 
means  disaster.  If  we  apply  ourselves  intelligently  and  sanely  to 
the  problems  of  today  we  can  look  forward  to  a  future  worthy  of  man. 
If  we  unleash  the  forces  of  hatred,  selfishness  and  brutality,  we  can 
look  forward  only  to  destruction." 

Ely  evidently  has  been  motivated  by  high-minded  purposes.  Per- 
haps we  should  be  more  tolerant.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how  can 
this  man  who  wants  to  set  the  world  right,  this  specialist  in  land 
economics,  the  very  title  of  whose  book  suggests  a  prepossession  with 
land — how  can  he  dismiss  Henry  George's  contribution  to  these 
problems  so  curtly? 

"Because  I  was  conscious  of  my  own  integrity,  I  could  not  see  my 
way  clear  to  advocate  the  Single  Tax.  For  this  reason,  they  thought 
that  I  must  have  lost  my  way;  they  suspected  me  of  selling  out  to 
the  interests,  expecially  the  real  estate  interests.  The  advocates  of 
the  Single  Tax  said,  'Here  we  have  applied  Christianity.  Follow 
Henry  George  in  his  eloquent  and  moving  plea  for  a  new  and  better 
social  order."  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  natural  rights  doctrine 
of  Henry  George  was  thoroughly  unscientific,  a  belated  revival  of  the 
social  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  believed  that  the  eco- 
nomics underlying  Henry  George's  pleas  was  unsound." 

Let  us  admit  a  high-minded  purpose.  Let  us  refuse  to  question 
motives.  But  that  stereotyped  professorial  slam — that's  what  rankles 
the  Georgeists. 

George's  "panacea"  was  to  Ely  one  of  the  many  typical  cases  of 
"a  false  Christ  who  would  arise,  mislead  the  multitude  and  cause 
endless  destruction." 

Immediately  after  this  "criticism"  of  George,  Ely  tells  us  that  in 
casting  about  for  wise  guidance  he  found  a  great  deal  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation. 

"In  the  Mosaic  law,  land  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
for  the  final  ownership  was  God's.  'The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for- 
ever, for  the  land  is  mine.'  It  was  to  be  used  by  the  earthly  owner 
for  home  and  subsistence.  Speculation  in  land,  buying  and  selling 
for  gain,  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 
If  poverty  necessitated  it,  temporary  possession  could  be  given  with 
widely  extended  rights  of  redemption." 

[Sic/]  Does  George  say  more?  But  Ely  catches  himself  in  time: 
"Although  these  ideas  are  sound  in  principle  (italics  mine),  they  were 
never  carried  out.  In  modern  complex  society  they  could  not  be 
carried  out  any  more  than  in  primitive  Israel  [sic].  But,  if  we  cannot 
apply  these  laws  to  the  letter,  we  must  aim  at  the  spirit  for  which 
they  stand.  It  will  require  our  best  brains,  with  all  good  will,  and 
we  must  remember  that  'the  letter  (of  the  law)  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth 
life.'  " 

What  else  is  George's  proposal  to  socialize  the  rent  of  land  and 
permit  the  land  itself  to  be  used  by  individuals,  but  an  application 
of  the  spirit  of  Moses  to  "modern  complex  society"?  And  how  else 
would  Ely  prevent  "speculation  in  land,  buying  and  selling  for  gain?" 

Ely's  unsympathetic  attitude  toward  George  has  its  basis  in  his 
approach  to  economics.  When  he  proposed  the  founding  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  in  the  1880's,  its  central  idea  was  to 
be  "that  the  dogma  of  laissez  faire  should  be  abandoned  by  our 
leaders."  His  program  "emphasized  historical  and  statistical  study 
rather  than  deductive  speculation,"  which  marked  a  decisive  break 
with  the  classical  school,  and  which  he  joyfully  considered  an  "eman- 
cipation." 


The  written  prospectus  of  the  Association,  however,  did  not  suggest 
such  a  complete  break,  and  Ely's  colleague,  S.  N.  Patten  called  it  to 
his  attention.  Patten  said,  in  effect:  Why  don't  you  admit  it?  We 
don't  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  freedom.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  object  of  our  absociation  should  be  to  deny  the  right  of 
individuals  to  do  as  they  please,  and  that  of  course  is  restricting  trade." 
(Is  this  one  of  the  things,  radical  in  those  days,  but  "which  are  today 
commonly  accepted?") 

Further  on  in  the  book,  Ely  tells  us  "I  have  always  recognized 
that  we  do  not  have  natural  law  in  the  economic  world,  and  that 
economic  laws  are  different  fiom  the  laws  of  external  nature."  He 
groans  at  the  slip  he  once  made  in  comparing  economic  tendencies 
to  the  law  of  gravity.  But  he  feels  consoled  because  such  great 
economists  as  Malthus  and  Walker  also  made  the  same  mistake. 
Walker's  error,  it  seems,  was  in  considering  Ricardo's  law  of  the 
increase  of  rent  a  natural  law.  Ely  informs  us  that  as  society  grows 
"we  have  relative  over-production,  and  we  have  a  fall  in  land  values 
and  unearned  decrements  rather  than  unearned  increments  in  the 
rent  of  land." 

These  assertions,  I  think,  sufficiently  explain  why  Ely  does  not 
feel  favorably  disposed  toward  George. 

Later  on,  Ely  founds  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics 
and  Public  Utilities.  The  motto  is  "Under  All,  The  Land."  In 
speaking  of  the  aims  of  this  Institute,  Ely  says,  "The  poverty  that 
results  from  bad  utilization  of  the  land  and  that  passes  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  is  evident  to  every  careful  observer  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  city  and  country.  Countless  needless  tragedies  exist. 
They  can  be  seen  on  every  hand  in  the  struggle  of  men  who  cultivate 
poor  farm  land  and  in  every  city  in  the  efforts  of  men  and  women  to 
pay  for  the  land  that  in  a  generation  will  not  be  worth  the  price  paid." 
(Unearned  decrement!) 

Apparently  Ely  sees  no  connection  between  poverty  and  bad  utiliza- 
tion of  land  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  system  that  permits  land  monopoly 
and  land  speculation  on  the  other.  Still,  the  purpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute "is  to  join  in  the  labors  of  those  who  are  striving  to  abolish 
poverty  and  hope  in  time  to  achieve  their  purpose." 

We  earnestly  suggest  that  Prof.  Ely  again  read  Henry  George's 
works,  with  an  unbothered  mind;  that  is,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  Georgeists  and  Ely  do  not  mix,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  Henry 
George's  works  were  undertaken  for  the  same  reason  as  his  own,  to 
eradicate  poverty. 

We  hope  that  Prof.  Ely  will  do  this,  and  we  will  gladly  hold  our 
tongues  the  while. 

ROBERT  CLANCY. 

NEW  DANISH  EDITION  OF  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY" 

The  fifth  edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  the  Danish  trans- 
lation, by  Prof.  Jakob  E.  Lange,  has  been  issued  by  Arnold  Busck, 
publisher  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  The  first  edition  came 
in  1905  and  including  this  latest  issue,  more  than  10,500  copies 
been  produced.  The  first  four  editions  were  completely  sold  on 
making  this  fifth  edition  necessary. 

In  his  introduction,  written  for  his  first  edition,  Prof.  Lange  tells 
us  that  his  was  not  the  first  translation  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
In  1886,  a  translation  by  V.  Ullman,  High  School  principal,  was 
published  in  Christiania  and  completely  sold  out.  Prof.  Lange  adds 
a  few  words  to  the  preface  to  this  new  edition.  He  states  he  has 
improved  and  revised  his  translation,  that  he  may  the  more  nearly  ' 
achieve  the  clarity  and  richness  of  the  original. 

An  interesting  addition  to  this  latest  Danish  version  is  the  repro- 
duction on  the  front  and  back  folds  of  the  cover,  of  facsimiles  of  the 
title  pages  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  as  issued  in  the  following  coun- 
tries, to  wit:  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  China,  Holland,  Finland  and 
Spain.  We  regret  our  inability  to  mention  the  titles  in  the  various 
languages  because  the  type  necessary  to  do  so  is  not  readily  avail-; 
able  to  us. — GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 
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STATE  OF  WAR  PERMANENT  UNLESS— 
BY  Louis  WALLIS 

Doubleday,  Doran  Co..  N.  Y.  C.    96  pp.,  Price  $1.00 

Mr.  Wallis  has  added  some  chapters  to  his  little  volume  "Safeguard 
Productive  Capital,"  and  brought  the  subject  out  in  a  new  book 
entitled,  "State  of  War  Permanent  Unless  ..." 

The  new  part  precedes  the  former  work  and  contains  some  very 
apt  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  so-called  "civilized  world." 
Mr.  Wallis  deals  mainly  with  conditions  of  the  present  in  England 
and  Germany,  with  the  danger  of  war  hanging  over  Europe.  His 
keen,  vivacious,  interesting  style  carries  the  reader  with  him.  Some 
of  his  statements  are  worth  emphasizing,  in  contrast  to  the  egregious 
errors  that  even  our  best  dailies  are  making  nowadays.  Mr.  Wallis, 
for  instance,  does  not  rave  about  "Old  Czecho-Slovakia"  as  if  it  had 
existed  since  the  world  began,  but  says: 

"The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  was  created  by  Britain  and  France 
not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  democracy,  but  in  order  to  blockade 
the  expansion  of  Germany  eastward.  Its  origin  had  nothing  to  do 
with  moral  principles;  and  no  appeal  to  moral  principles  has  been 
made  in  the  disruption  of  the  little  state." 

The  sound  common-sense  of  that  remark  deserves  wide  recognition. 

Another  telling  truth  in  Mr.  Wallis'  book  is: 

'The  time  has  passed  when  the  aristocracy  of  any  land  in  Europe 
can  wage  war  by  conscripting  youth  and  levying  taxes  upon  the  people 
at  large  in  the  name  of  'patriotism'." 

And  still  another  sentence  is  worthy  of  note: 

"It  is  not  the  dictators  themselves  that  the  world  has  to  deal  with 
primarily,  but  the  economic  problems  which  produce  dictatorship." 

These  thoughts  alone  make  the  new  form  of  the  book  valuable 
to  all  readers  who  would  understand  the  true  problems  that  face 
:ivilization  today. — G.  I.  C. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

IS  ECONOMICS  A  SCIENCE? 
L.  D.  BECKWITH,  1325  E.  POPLAR  ST.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

We  have  just  received,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  first  thirty  sections 
of  what  the  author  intends  to  develop  into  a  text-book  on  the  above 
entitled  subject.  Mr.  Beckwith,  publisher  of  "No  Taxes"  and  the 
author  of  the  work,  states  that  the  pamphlets  are  for  free  distribution. 
Inviting  his  readers  to  find,  if  they  can,  any  weak  links  in  his  argument, 
he  says: 

"If  the  teachings  of  this  book  stand  up  under  the  criticism  that 
will  be  directed  against  them  and  they  are  accepted,  the  greatest 
revolution  in  thought  the  world  has  ever  known  will  result;  for  that 
1  mean  that  men  will  have  to  change  completely  their  present 
ipproach  to  problems  involving  their  policies  in  civics,  politics,  industry 
and  statecraft,  and  in  pedagogy  and  in  character-building." 

Mr.  Beckwith's  cardinal  point  is  that 

"we  can  have  wholesome  civic  conditions,  honest  politics,  democratic 
government,  social  justice,  racial  harmony,  and  international  peace, 
just  as  we  have  good  automobiles,  good  airplanes,  and  good  radios — 

without  waiting  for  men  to  reform  or  be  reformed." 

Editor  Beckwith  has  our  best  wishes  in  this  undertaking. 

UNWISE  TAXATION  AS  A  BURDEN  ON  HOUSING 

BY  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM.    PRICE  10  CENTS 
Order  from  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  32  E.  29th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mr.  Buttenheim,  Editor  of  the  American  City,  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  this  painstaking  and  scholarly  work  of  20  pages,  now 
appearing  under  separate  cover,  having  been  reprinted  from  the  Yale 
•Law  Journal  for  December,  1938.  Besides  being  chock  full  of  infor- 
mation particularly  useful  to  Georgeists,  it  stands  out  as  a  nicely 


balanced  treatment  of  the  ethical,  fiscal  and  practical  aspects  of  the 
subject,  supplemented  by  interesting  notes,  figures  and  references, 
all  interspersed  with  an  appropriate  humor.  We  quote  the  initial 
paragraphs: 

The  epitaph  of  one  Rebecca  Bogess,  who  died  in  Folkestone,  Eng- 
land, on  August  22,  1688,  tells  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  deceased 
with  her  new  "house"  where  the  landlord  could  never  raise  the  rent, 
and  concludes: 

"From  chimney-tax  this  cell  is  free, 

"To  such  a  house  who  would  not  tenant  be?" 

When  England  imposed  the  chimney-tax  from  which  Rebecca 
could  escape  only  by  death,  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  William  III, 
a  tax  was  imposed  on  two  or  more  panes  of  glass  in  a  window,  the 
lawmakers  were  doubtless  seeking  new  sources  of  public  revenues 
rather  than  methods  of  preventing  the  attainment  of  decent  housing 
by  the  British  people.  The  intent,  however,  did  not  alter  the  effect: 
chimneys  became  fewer,  and  windows  smaller.  Healthful,  liveable 
housing  was  handicapped. 

Were  it  now  proposed  to  revive  these  ancient  English  levies,  the 
unwisdom  of  so  doing  would  be  recognized  by  all.  But  we  are  still 
taxing  chimneys  and  windows  in  our  American  cities.  We  are  also 
taxing  doors  and  walls  and  roofs  and  stairs  and  the  other  parts  of  our 
homes.  We  no  longer  pick  on  the  chimneys  or  windows  for  a  special 
tax,  but  the  tax-gatherer  levies  on  the  whole  bhilding.  When  a  bath- 
room or  a  porch  is  added,  up  goes  the  tax — though  any  suggestion  of 
taxing  bathrooms  or  porches  as  such  would  be  laughed  out  of  court 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  have  really  progressed  very  far  in  this 
matter  of  taxation  since  William  III  and  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  highly  recommend  the  reading  of  "Unwise  Taxation  as  a  Burden 
on  Housing."  Copies  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  inter- 
ested in  better  housing. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  LAND  EXPLAINED 

BY  SPENCER  HEATH 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Spencer  Heath, 
of  Elkridge,  Maryland.  Much  of  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  of  enlight- 
enment on  the  sinister  aspects  of  permitting  politicians  to  impose 
taxes  for  the  disservices  they  "render"  in  addition  to  real  economic 
•  services.  We  confess,  however,  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  Mr.  Heath's 
proprietary  land  ownership  ideas.  The  article,  however,  is  couched 
in  scholarly  fashion  and  we  believe  can  be  read  with  profit. 

Correspondence 

FROM  THE  EDITOR  OF  COMMONWEAL 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  enclosed  first  number  of  the 
new  Volume  of  Commonweal. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  to  struggle  through  these  last  four 
years  of  enforced  silence,  but  we  have  done  so,  and  now  make  a  fresh 
bid  for  circulation  in  the  interests  of  the  Cause. 

If  those  who  really  appreciated  the  Commonweal  in  the  past  will 
now  come  promptly  to  its  side,  then  there  is,  I  think,  a  good  prospect 
of  putting  it  upon  a  non-losing  basis  at  an  early  date.  What  we  want 
now  is  to  have  all  who  would  wish  to  receive  the  weekly  issues  send 
in  their  order  without  delay,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Under  separate  cover  I  send  you  a  few  copies  that  you  may  bring 
same  before  the  notice  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested. 

J.  W.  GRAHAM  PEACE. 
6  The  Close,  Rayners  Lane,  Pinner,  Middlesex,  England. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

For  several  years,  the  writer  has  sought  to  interest  his  fellow  George- 
ists, as  well  as  the  Housing  Authority  of  our  government  in  the 
economic  reform  which  the  general  use  of  demountable  structures 
would  promote.  The  response  was  practically  nil.  They  stood 
mute  before  the  suggestion  that  a  solution  of  the  housing  problem 
could  be  achieved  through  the  mass  production  of  small  dwellings, 
so  designed  that  they  could  be  erected  upon  leased  acres,  and  dis- 
mantled and  removed  when  necessary,  at  slight  expense.  So  we 
have  gone  on  our  squandering  way,  building  structures  which  were 
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spawned  in  Central  Europe  by  the  Lake  Dwellers,  four  or  five  hundred 
generations  ago. 

But,  someone  else  has  seen  the  star.  Out  in  Fort  Wayne,  the  local 
housing  authority  has  discovered  that  through  the  use  of  inexpensive 
factory-made,  demountable  houses  it  is  possible  to  provide  adequate 
shelter  for  the  underpaid,  homeless  families  of  that  city.  Their 
plan  should  interest  all  followers  of  Henry  George.  The  land  specu- 
lator receives  no  profit,  and  the  home  is  tax-exempt,  and  a  rental  of 
$2.50  per  week  gives  the  family  a  four-room  cottage,  with  all  neces- 
sary conveniences.  The  manner  in  which  sites  are  obtained  is  unique. 
The  housing  authority  purchases  city  lots  at  $1.00  each,  giving  the 
owner  the  option  to  repurchase  his  lot,  at  the  same  price  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year.  Owners  of  hundreds  of  unsaleable 
lots  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
necessity  to  pay  further  taxes  on  these  lots,  until  there  is  a  market 
for  them.  Presumably,  the  real  estate  boys  out  there  are  having 
a  good  chuckle  over  their  cleverness  in  getting  the  State  to  carry 
their  speculation  for  them,  but  the  State  will  have  the  last  laugh, 
for  few,  if  any,  of  these  lots  will  ever  be  repurchased  by  any  indi- 
vidual. Every  family  domiciled  in  one  of  these  demountable  struc- 
tures removes  one  prospective  customer  from  the  real  estate  market, 
thereby  lessening  the  probability  of  future  sale  of  our  vacant  city  lots. 
As  the  economy  of  this  method  of  housing  becomes  apparent,  other 
cities  will  institute  similar  programmes,  and  a  greater  number  of 
families  will  be  provided  for. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Project  is,  however,  merely  a  beginning.  The 
demonstration  they  are  providing  will  receive  the  attention  of  all 
prospective  home  owners.  The  bulk  of  our  home  builders  are  those 
men  whose  salary  permits  them  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  $1,000  lot  and 
a  55,000  dwelling.  When  they  discover  that  they  can  obtain  a  better 
dwelling  for  $2,500  and  can  erect  it  upon  an  acre  or  two  of  land  for 
a  few  dollars  per  year,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  their  choice 
will  be.  City  lots  will  then  become  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  our 
good  old  Single  Taxer  will  say,  "What  is  the  difference,  rent  will  go 
up  in  the  country  and  absorb  any  expected  gain."  Is  this  true? 
Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  matter?  Is  there  or  is  there  not 
sufficient  land  lying  within  commuting  distance  of  out  present  centers 
of  population  to  give  several  times  the  number  of  families  who  might 
wish  it  a  small  subsistence  homestead  of  this  kind?  If  there  is  such 
a  plethora  of  sites,  how  will  the  few  that  are  put  into  use  be  able  to 
demand  increased  rent  while  the  remaining  sites  lay  unused  and 
vacant? 
Erie,  Michigan.  ROBERT  L.  McCAio. 

COMMENT  ON  ABOVE  BY  HENRY  J.  FOLEY 

Editor's  Note.—^A  similar  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  McCaig  to 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Foley,  wherein  was  added  the  statement  that  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  project  they  are  using  small  demountable  structures 
upon  tax  exempt  lots.  Mr.  Foley  comments  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  Fort  Wayne  programme  is  to  build  on  "tax 
exempt  lots,"  that  is  in  violent  opposition  to  the  entire  plan  of  Henry 
George.  All  the  taxes  would  have  to  be  collected  on  improvements 
and  on  production,  a  worse  condition  than  now,  when  at  least  some 
of  the  government  expenses  are  paid  by  land  rent. 

I  doubt  if  the  demountable  structure  would  ever  be  possible  on  a 
large  scale  in  our  civilization.  Organization  and  centralization  are 
the  natural  progress  of  mankind.  It  means  society.  The  demount- 
able structure  is  a  return  to  the  civilization  of  the  wandering  Arab 
and  the  American  Indian,  and  to  their  life  of  hardships. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  could  never  leave  their 
present  locations  to  settle  in  outlying  territory.  I  am  a  teacher,  and 
I  could  not  adopt  the  Fort  Wayne  programme  unless  I  left  my  job 
and  started  life  over  again,  with  nothing  to  start  on.  Whereas,  if 
Single  Tax  were  put  into  effect  I  should  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  differently  except  to  keep  all  my  salary  to  live  on,  instead  of  seeing 
it  melt  into  house  taxes,  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  a  hundred 
other  taxes. 


Even  if  the  entire  population  lived  in  demountable  houses,  we  still 
could  not  get  the  Single  Tax  until  we  could  secure  laws  to  collect 
land  rents  instead  of  taxes,  which  is  exactly  what  we  shall  have  to  do 
with  or  without  the  demountable  plan. 

The  only  problem  before  Single  Taxers  is  to  induce  government  to 
live  on  the  rent  of  its  land  instead  of  on  taxes;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  we  shall  ever  put  over  this  programme  is  to  let  the  people  know 
that  the  collection  of  land  rent  by  individuals  is  robbery,  that  the 
collection  of  taxes  is  an  additional  robbery,  and  that  this  double 
robbery  is  the  plain  and  sufficient  explanation  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  depression. 
New  York  City.  HENRY  J.  FOLEY. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Our  committee  on  National  Organization  was  organized  to  unify 
the  Single  Taxers  of  the  country  to  get  a  measure  of  Single  Tax  in 
one  state  with  a  united  force. 

What  have  we  got? 

The  committee  selected  Michigan  without  asking  the  Single  Taxers 
of  the  country  their  opinion  of  the  best  state,  though  they  would  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  work.  The  people  of  Michigan  can  make 
the  necessary  change  in  their  tax  laws  for  taxing  land  value  more 
but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  legislature.  This  should  exclude 
Michigan  as  our  field  of  team  work. 

Now  there  is  a  group  of  Single  Taxers  in  Ohio  that  propose  to 
launch  a  campaign  in  that  state  though  the  constitution  of  the  state 
expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  the  initiative  for  the  Single  Tax.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer  but  it  appears  to  me  they  would  be  compelled  first 
to  repeal  this  prohibitive  clause  to  get  a  land  value  measure  on  the 
ballot.  So  we  will  be  wasting  our  time  and  funds  in  these  two  states. 

For  years  we  have  repeatedly  had  a  land  value  tax  measure  on  the 
ballot  in  California.    The  previous  highest  vote  for  it  was  160,000. 
In  1938  this  was  increased  to  372,000  though  there  were  24  othe 
measures  on  the  ballot.     The  people  there  are  more  social  mindet 
and  this  makes  it  a  good  state  for  our  measure.     Then  the  state 
sends  to  each  voter  the  amendment  with  the  sponsors'  reason  for  i 
and  the  opponents'  reason  for  its  rejection.     What  has  been  done 
there  is  a  distinct  advancement  and  it  is  important  we  continue  to 
build  on  it  until  we  complete  the  structure.     The  landed  and  othe 
privileged  groups  there  fear  it  as  nowhere  else  and  they  must  have 
a  reason  for  their  fear.     This  fear  by  its  opponents  should  cause  u 
for  the  same  reason  the  greatest  encouragement. 

There  should  be  no  retreat  from  California! 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  E.  H.  BOECK. 


EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  last  issue  is  a  letter  from  L.  D.  Beckwith,  in  which  he 
makes  an  attempt  to  defend  the  ethics  of  interest.  As  he  carefully 
abstains  from  any  definition  of  interest  and  has  never  at  any  time 
given  the  law  which  fixes  the  rate  of  returns,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what 
he  is  talking  about.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  article  by  him  in 
which  he  repudiates  the  definition  of  interest,  "as  the  payment  for 
the  use  of  borrowed  wealth,"  stating  that,  this  was  usury  and  un- 
just. Yet  in  his  letter  he  states  that  if  an  infant  is  left  sufficient 
wealth  and  it  be  loaned  on  interest,  he  might  live  to  old  age  without 
working,  for  the  interest  he  receives  comes  out  of  the  use  of  his  cap- 
ital, though  it  is  without  any  labor  of  his;  yet  if  he  owns  the  capita! 
he  is  entitled  to  the  interest.  He  also  hazards  the  guess  that  th« 
division  between  labor  and  capital,  after  rent  was  paid  would  bf 
fifty-fifty.  Still  he  gives  no  hint  of  any  law  governing  the  division 

Now  for  the  ethics.  He  admits  the  Bible  condemns  interest,  bul 
he  says  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  textbook  of  science.  In  other  words 
God  who  ordained  the  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  wealth 
arranged  them  so  as  to  conflict  with  his  laws  of  justice  and  righteous 
ness  as  laid  down  in  his  book.  Beckwith  evidently  does  not  under 
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stand  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  morals  and  answers 
the  question  "Who  ought  to  get  it?" 

The  Bible  teaches  us  that  the  fundamental  law  of  society  is  "Thou 
shall  not  steal."  It  was  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden  and  am- 
plified at  Sinai,  for  the  ten  commandments  simply  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  both  God's  and  man's. 

What  is  stealing?  It  is  the  taking  of  the  things  which  belong  to 
another  without  his  consent  and  without  a  fair  equivalent. 

According  to  Beckwith  it  is  quite  ethical  for  any  one  who  can  get 
a  surplus,  no  matter  how  obtained,  to  collect  a  return  from  the  labors 
of  others,  in  perpetuity  by  lending  on  interest,  and  he  calls  his  phil- 
osophy a  science.  And  claims  to  be  the  only  true  and  scientific 
Georgeist  in  the  world.  Funny,  is  it  not? 

The  cause  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  wealth  saved  can  buy  land 
that  will  yield  the  purchaser  a  net  revenue  over  all  taxes  on  it. 

And  so  long  as  such  unearned  incomes  are  for  sale,  the  wealth  by 
which  they  can  be  bought  will  command  a  similar  return.  When 
we  collect  all  our  ground  rent  for  public  expenses  there  will  be  no 
incomes  obtainable  without  labor.  Thus  the  laws  of  economics  will 
be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  ethics  of  the  Bible,  as  in  fact  they 
must,  as  they  arise  from  the  same  source  and  authority. 
Toronto,  Ont.  ALAN  C.  THOMPSON. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Never  were  words  more  truly  spoken,  than  was  stated  in  your 
Jan.-Feb.  number  on  "Some  Thoughts  on  Organization."  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  some  of  our  bright 
men  who  were  seeking  political  preferment  decided  to  join  the  major 
political  party  organizations  to  "work  from  within"  and  there  were 
many  who  did.  As  soon  as  a  comfortable  berth  was  secured  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  any  stand  that  would  really  advance  the 
cause  of  the  "Land  for  the  People,"  for  fear  it  would  hurt  them  in 
their  affiliation  and  security  in  the  organization  to  which  they  were 
indebted  for  their  jobs.  I  could  mention  at  least  ten  names  of  men 
who  were  rewarded  by  being  made  candidates  for  various  elective 
offices,  who  represented  to  their  party  leaders  that  they  could  be 
assured  of  the  votes  of  members  of  the  M.  S.  T.  Club,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  for  the  entire  party  ticket. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  members  of  the  M.  S.  T.  Club  in  those 
early  days  who  were  averse  to  any  alliance  with  these  plunderers. 
The  sole  and  only  purpose  for  Single  Taxers  to  enter  politics  should 
be  to  battle  for  the  "Land  for  the  People"  and  to  advocate  taking  the 
entire  rent  of  land  and  the  abolishment  of  all  taxes.  But  no  alliances 
with  any  political  organization. 
New  York  City  M.  VAN  VEEN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Reading  Van  Doren's  "Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  I  am  so  much 
struck  with  this  passage  (p.  70S)  that  he  gave  to  the  French  people 
when  about  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  A.  after  his  long  sojourn  in  France, 
who  inquired  about  America,  that  I  think  you  can  perhaps  quote  it 
in  your  next  issue.  '  'The  chief  resource  of  America  is  cheap  land ,  made 
so  by  the  vast  forests  still  void  of  inhabitants  and  not  likely  to  be 
occupied  in  an  age  to  come.  Not  till  the  lands  are  taken  up  and  cul- 
tivated and  the  excess  of  people  who  cannot  get  land  thrown  out 
of  employment  would  there  be  any  great  poverty  in  America.  For 
the  present,  labor  was  still  well  paid.  Skilled  artisans  could  make  a 
good  living  and  provide  for  children  and  old  age.  Farm  laborers 
could  save  their  wages  and  become  farmers." 
New  York  City  CHARLOTTE  SCHETTER. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  job  for  Single  Taxers  is  not  to  quibble  over  what  will  happen 
to  interest  or  other  side  issues  but  to  concentrate  on  pushing  the 
Single  Tax  on  the  location  value  of  land. 

It  is  evident  from  reading  the  papers  that  the  people  are  at  last 
becoming  tax  conscious  and  I  think  now  is  the  time  for  Single  Taxers 


to  form  a  letter-writing  corps  and  write  letters  to  the  papers  telling 

the  advantages  of  Single  Tax. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  R.  A.  SCOTT. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

THE  contention  that  the  political  method  is  the  wrong  approach 
to  our  Single  Tax  reform  took  an  awful  jolt  when  the  Mooney  decision 
in  California  was  made.  John  Public  was  well  educated  in  regards 
to  the  details  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  but  until  political  action 
seated  a  governor  who  would  perform  the  necessary  act,  nothing  was 
done.  The  old  boy  could  have  remained  there  forever  waiting  for 
the  education  of  the  public  to  free  him. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  THOMAS  J.  PURVIS. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

ANOTHER  of  the  "Old  Guard"  has  passed  to  his  reward.  George 
R.  Macey,  prominently  identified  with  the  Single  Tax  movement 
ever  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  first  put  on  the  counters  of 
book-stores,  entered  eternal  rest  on  January  27,  1939.  He  had  passed 
his  90th  birthday.  He  resided  with  his  daughter,  Mrs  L.  .Marian 
Kapp  of  155  Lockwood  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  who  sur- 
vives him.  George  R.  Macey  ever  remained  a  loyal  follower  of  the 
Cause.  It  was  he  who  first  induced  Henry  George  to  publish  his 
works  in  such  form  as  to  enable  the  multitude  to  obtain  the  books 
cheaply.  As  a  result  Mr.  Macey  organized  The  Sterling  Publishing 
Co.  at  77  South  Fifth  Ave.  (later  to  become  known  as  West  Broad- 
way) in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Sterling  Publishing  Co.  made 
the  books  available  at  25  cents  the  copy.  They  also  published  many 
tracts  and  pamphlets.  Not  long  after,  John  J.  Lovell  became  the 
publisher  of  George's  books  at  the  popular  price  of  10  cents  each. 
George  R.  Macey  was  the  Candidate  for  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  the  early  20's  Campaign  of  the  Commonwealth  Land 
Party.  For  many  years  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  appre- 
ciated and  had  the  benefit  of  George  R.  Macey's  acute  power  of 
discernment,  and  his  co-operation  in  the  work  on  this  publication. 
Also,  theirs  was  a  friendship  covering  many  years  of  active  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Single  Tax.  Mr.  Macey  was  a  close  friend  of  the  George 
family  and  particularly  of  Richard,  who  was  Henry  George's  second 


WE  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  our  old  friend 
and  faithful  correspondent,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Anderson  of  Jamestown, 
New  York.  Mr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  "old  war-horses,  who  saw 
the  cat"  long  ago  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1886. 
Though  on  his  next  birthday  he  will  be  eighty-two  years  young,  he 
is  still  "on  the  job."  Among  his  converts  to  the  Cause,  he  numbers 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Kessler,  who  has  recently  shown 
his  interest  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
a  copy  of  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Anderson,  as  follows: 

February  15,  1939 
Honorable  Mayor  Fiorella  LaGuardia 
New  York  City 
Dear  Sir: 

I  was  very  much  interested  last  week  to  listen  by  radio  to  the  panel 
discussion  that  you  carried  on  with  members  of  the  Brooklyn  High 
School  regarding  the  housing  problem.  Their  questions  were  very 
interesting  and  showed  a  real  interest  and  serious  thought  regarding 
the  matter.  However,  I  was  very  much  hoping  that  one  idea  would 
come  out  of  this,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  appear. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  Henry  George 
Doctrine  of  Taxation  known  as  the  Single  Tax  and,  of  course,  you  are 
very  familiar  with  this  and  very  likely  familiar  with  the  personal 
life  of  the  great  man  Henry  George.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  our 
present  system  of  taxation  has  developed  into  more  or  less  of  a  grab 
bag  plan,  simply  putting  taxes  on  where  it  is  most  easy  to  procure 
them.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  great  men  in  this 
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country  are  Single  Taxers  at  heart,  they  lack  the  courage  to  take 
a  stand  and  make  a  fight  for  their  principles.  I  was  really  amazed 
that  with  all  the  bright  minds  of  those  young  people  who  entered 
into  this  panel  discussion  that  someone  did  not  touch  this  phase  of 
the  matter. 

We  all  know  very  well  that  taxes  will  always  have  to  be  paid  in 
this  country  and  the  average  fair-minded  person,  I  believe,  is  willing 
to  pay  his  share.  If  most  of  our  taxes  were  collected  and  based  on 
tl.is  site  value  of  land,  which  is  the  basis  of  wealth  as  produced  in  this 
country,  we  would  get  away  from  these  multitudinous  taxes  that  are 
being  collected  with  so  much  inequality  and,  of  course,  I  believe  that 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax  system  would  be  the  answer 
to  better  housing  and  would  eliminate  most  of  our  economic  dis- 
orders. 

I  know  that  you  are  a  very  busy  man,  but  certainly  would  appre- 
ciate an  expression  from  you  concerning  this  most  vital  subject. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ERNEST  C.  KESSLER. 

We  have  not  heard  whether  or  not  a  reply  was  received  by  Mr- 
Kessler  from  the  Mayor.  We  are,  however,  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Kessler,  too,  has  "seen  the  cat"  and  that  Mr.  Anderson  has 
just  caust  to  be  proud  of  his  son-in-law  and  disciple.  To  Mr.  Kessler 
we  say  "Keep  it  up,  you  are  doing  fine." 

The  Denver  Post,  Denver,  Colo.,  claims  100,000  readers.  About 
two-thirds  of  a  page  in  each  issue  is  devoted  to  a  feature  known  as 
"The  Denver  Post  Open  Forum,"  which  is  edited  by  our  old  friend 
and  correspondent,  Mr.  Oscar  O.  Whitenack.  Neither  the  news- 
paper, nor  the  Forum  portion  of  it,  claim  any  Georgeist  affiliation. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Forum  is  carried  out,  is  by  a  "message" 
to  the  public,  initialed  by  O.  O.  W.  (the  editor)  conveying  his  thoughts 
on  topics  of  the  day,  or  historical  incidents,  and  very  frequently  on 
philosophy  and  economics.  Mr.  Whitenack  has  succeeded,  in  that 
way,  to  raise  questions  which  brought  to  the  fore  real  George  doc- 
trine. His  "leader",  about  500  words,  accompanied  by  his  photo, 
starts  the  Forum"  off  and  on  its  way.  The  balance  of  the  page  con- 
tains letters  "To  the  Open  Forum,"  from  its  readers  who  either  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  Editor,  or,  may  start  a  new  "fight"  about  any- 
thing they  may  have  in  mind.  Underneath  each  published  letter 
appears  an  "Editor's  Note"  which  aims  to  clarify,  or  reply  to  the 
correspondent. 

Scanning,  as  we  did,  a  batch  of  these  pages,  we  take  pleasure  in 
extending  our  sincerest  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Whitenack,  for  the  great 
job  he  is  doing.  One  of  his  messages  starts  off  with,  "Why  should 
any  man  be  compelled  to  ask  another  for  a  job?"  followed  by  the 
only  answer,  and  in  a  rather  unique  manner  and  style,  such  as  would 
only  be  advanced  by  Georgeists.  Nearly  every  issue  contains  one 
and  often  more  letters  from  correspondents,  openly  advocating  the 
adoption  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  "Well  done"  we  say 
to  Mr.  Whitenack,  and  more  power  to  the  great  work  he  is  doing. 

JOAN  MARY  HAMBURGER  enters  a  very  neat  protest  in  opposition 
to  those  who  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  thirteen-month  year. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  her  landlord  and 
adds:  "My  dislike  for  him  is  so  intense  that  it  takes  a  full  month 
to  recuperate  from  the  terrible  ordeal  of  having  to  hand  him  the 
rent  check  civilly.  Why  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice  should 
anyone  be  so  cruel  and  hard-hearted  as  to  suggest  that  I  see  my 
hated  enemy  an  extra  time  each  year?" 

Maybe  its  just  too  much  landlord  that  bothers  Joan  so  much.  We 
would  assure  her  that  she  commands  our  deepest  sympathy. 

WE  were  greatly  interested  in  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Buehler,  Jr.,  of  Alma,  Wise.,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  The  United 
States  News  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Buehler  is  the  Editor  of  a 
Wisconsin  country  weekly  newspaper,  published  in  Alma.  A  com- 
munication from  one  editor  to  another, deserves  professional  respect. 


He  suggests  that  space  be  offered  in  The  United  States  News  to  such 
eminent  thinkers  as  Dr.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  Prof. 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  other 
well  known  and  capable  students  of  taxation.  Mr.  Buehler  evidently 
has  been  reading  the  series  of  articles  on  taxation  appearing  in  that 
paper,  which  have  also  been  syndicated  and  published  in  other  news- 
papers and  he  says:  "In  my  estimation,  too  many  tax  experts  and 
economists  persist  in  hitting  beside  the  mark."  He  sent  several 
pamphlets  to  the  good  editor  for  his  edification.  Good  editors  can 
hardly  afford  to  continue  to  ignore  the  great  truth. 

WE  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  to  whom 
Mr.  Vedel  was  well  known: 

'The  death  of  Anders  Vedel  in  Denmark  deprives  the  active  Danish 
movement  of  one  of  its  best  fighters.  Vedel,  at  his  death  a  month 
ago  Principal  of  the  People's  High  School  of  Krabbesholm,  had  been 
for  more  than  twenty  years  a  convinced  believer  in  Henry  George, 
an  active  worker  in  the  cause,  a  good  speaker,  and  an  agreeable  per- 
sonality whose  alert  mind  and  pleasant  manner  held  audiences  and 
helped  him  spread  the  message  effectively.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  in  the  Faculty  of  several  of  the  famous  Danish  People's  High 
Schools,  first  in  Odense,  at  Jacob  Lange's  School,  then  in  Roskilde, 
where  he  was  made  principal,  and  finally,  again  principal,  at  the 
beautiful  Krabbesholm  High  School.  It  was  in  these  schools  where 
first  Jakob  Lange,  then  Anders  Vedel  worked,  that  the  study  of  land 
value  taxation  was  taken  officially  into  the  curriculum. 

Anders  Vedel  was  equally  effective  as  writer  and  as  speaker,  as  < 
able  to  talk  in  English,  German  or  French  as  in  his  own  tongue. 
At  my  first  meeting  with  him,  in  Copenhagen  in  1919,  he  was  then 
living  in  that  city  and  active  in  the  work  there,  and  he  inlpressed  me 
as  just  the  type  who  could  be  of  great  help  in  the  Cause.  A  tall,  active 
blonde  man,  looking  much  younger  than  he  was,  his  sincerity  of  con- 
viction, and  his  ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  help  others  to  think, 
made  him  the  type  of  Georgeist  one  does  not  easily  forget.  Although 
all  fane  and  sensible  Scandinavia  shuddered  when  the  terms  of  the  i 
iniquitous  Treaty  of  Versailles  became  known  that  summer  of  1919, 
it  was  possibly  Anders  Vedel  who  put  the  crime  most  clearly  in  words 
that  cut — and  who  most  clearly  saw  the  consequences  under  which 
the  world  is  now  suffering. 

All  those  of  us  here  who  have  met  him,  either  in  Denmark  or  at  one 
or  the  other  of  the  European  International  Conferences,  will  join 
our  Danish  comrades  in  mourning  his  loss." 

DR.  AND  MRS.  S.  VERB  PEARSON  of  England,  now  visiting  in  the  j 
United  States,  were  tendered  an  informal  reception  and  tea  by  Mrs. 
Anna  George  deMille,  at  her  home,  March  25.  A  group  of  sixty 
attended  and  listened  to  an  interesting  talk  by  Dr.  Pearson,  one  of 
the  leading  Single  Taxers  today  in  England.  He  stressed  mainly 
the  point  that  the  menace  to  the  Philosophy  of  Henry  George  is  the 
socialistic  attitude  which  underlies  the  so-called  British  Liberals, 
and  that  the  Labor  Party  has  by  now  assumed  a  war-like  psychology. 
Dr.  Pearson  warned  us  that  socialism  is  our  "stone  wall"  and  that 
it  is  regrettable  it  was  not  actively  fought  against  twenty  years  ago 
in  England  and  America.  He  was  impressed  with  the  freedom  of 
invidual  thought  and  the  educational  work  of  the  HGSSS,  and 
cautioned  us  that  the  only  solution  is  "education — education — 
and  more  education"  so  that  we  do  not  make  the  grave  mistake  of 
kow-towing  to  the  political  parties,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
error  made  by  the  British  Georgeists,  with  the  outstanding  ex- 
ception of  Sir  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  is  a  Single  Taxer  independ- 
ently of  his  political  affiliations.  Dr.  Pearson  said  he  keeps  actively 
in  touch  with  the  Georgeists  in  the  United  States  through  corre- 
spondence. He  stressed  the  deplorable  fact  that  England  cannot 
boast  of  the  great  advances  made  in  many  of  the  important  American 
cities  where  the  assessments  of  land  and  building  values  are  sepa- 
rated for  purposes  of  taxation  and  appreciated  that  the  credit  for  this 
advance  is  due  to  the  great  work  of  American  Single  Taxers. 
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The  Henry  George  School  in  England  does  not,  according  to  Dr. 
Pearson,  have  the  strong  unity  of  purpose  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  have  been  two  schools  of  thought,  causing  a  division  of 
activities,  which  he  regards  as  unfortunate.  During  a  question  and 
answer  period,  following  the  talk,  Dr.  Pearson  indicated  his  appraisal 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lloyd  George,  and  other  British  statesmen, 
explaining  that  the  background  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  family  always 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armaments,  has  a  good  deal  to  account 
For  his  attitudes,  and  that  Lloyd  George,  always  an  opportunist, 
was  willing  to  ally  his  name  with  that  of  Henry  George  when  it  suited 
bis  purpose  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Pearson,  a  physician,  is  an  author  of  papers  and  books,  dealing 
with  disease  and  slums.  His  works  include  papers  on  "Tuberculosis 
and  Land  Values"  and  "Malaria  and  Slums."  In  1935  he  published 
a  book  "Growth  and  Distribution  of  Population,"  which  was  well 
received  in  England,  and  was  brought  out  in  this  country  by  John 
Wiley  &  Co.  Irrespective  of  topic  or  title,  the  doctor  ever  faith- 
fully includes  the  Simon-pure  doctrine  of  Henry  George  as  the  one 
and  only  cure  for  the  cause  and  persistence  of  slums. 

At  the  time  of  its  publication  it  was  reviewed  in  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM by  Jos.  Dana  Miller,  who  at  that  time  pointed  out  that  this  book 
was  among  the  rare  ones  which  the  late  Cardinal  Hayes  of  New  York 
£ity  commented  on  most  favorably,  and  recommended  its  reading. 

His  newest  book,  entitled  "London's  Overgrowth,"  is  momentar- 
ily expected  to  be  marketed  by  C.  W.  Daniel,  the  London  publishers. 
This  book,  with  a  title  perhaps  more  suitable  to  the  American  public, 
will  shortly  be  brought  out  as  an  American  Edition  by  John  Wiley 
S:  Co.,  and  will  have  for  its  title,  "Swollen  Cities."  We  will  anxiously 
await  its  appearance  for  review. 

are  obliged  to  chronicle  the  passing  of  George  Hughes,  late 
fopeka,  Kansas,  on  February  27,   1939,  at    1324  Medford  Ave., 

City.     Mrs.  Hughes,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survive  him. 
Ir.  Hughes,  son  of  a  famous  English  author,  came  to  America 
young  man,  and  learned  to  love  America  and    its  ways.     He 
to  refer  to  himself  as  having  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
mouth,  but  loving  his  fellow  men  far  more  than  the  traditions 
he  station  to  which  he  was  born.     No  greater  proof  of  such  an 
rvation  was  needed  than  the  routine  of  his  every-day  deeds. 
First  and  foremost,  of  course,  George  Hughes  was  interested  in 
the  philosophy  of  Henfy  George.     But  along  with  this  love,   Mr. 
Hughes  loved  any  movement  which  had  for  its  objective  the  uplift 
of  the  down  trodden  and  under-privileged. 

Old-timers  will  recall  how  George  Hughes,  scholar  and  gentleman 
that  he  was,  devoted  many  evenings  to  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Topeka  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  predecessor,  the  Industrial 
Council.  He  would  sit  patiently  through  a  long  session  of  routine 
ausiness,  apparently  as  interested  as  the  members  directly  involved. 
And  then,  when  called  upon  under  the  order  of  "good  and  welfare," 
as  he  invariably  was,  he  found  only  good  things  to  say  about  organ- 
ized la  )or,  at  the  same  time  getting  in  a  few  rapier  thrusts  designed 
to  make  the  leaders  squirm.  The  philosophy  of  George  was  always 
injected. 

Topeka  will  miss  George  Hughes.  No  kindlier  gentleman  ever 
lived. 

WE  are  indeed  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  very  good  friend , 
Edward  B.  Swinney,  on  February  23,  1939,  at  his  residence,  238  So. 
Lorraine  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mabel  V.,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia  Johnson,  and  three  sons,  Howard 
V.,  Edward  B.,  and  Robert  F.  Swinney. 

Mr.  Swinney,  until  several  years  ago,  was  associated  in  the  City 
of  New  York  with  John  R.  Waters  in  the  Reciprocal  Underwriters  of 
N.  Y.  He  was  in  the  insurance  business  the  greater  part  of  his  business 
career  and  upon  his  retirement  went  to  California  to  make  his  home. 

Though  sixty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  passing,  he 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  energy  during  his  retirement  from  active 


business  to  the  cause  of  the  Single  Tax.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
pamphleteer  of  importance.  He  was  a  staunch  and  devoted  friend 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

WE  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Edwin  J.  Jones,  though  it 
took  place  as  far  back  as  May  12,  1938.  Mr.  Jones,  a  resident  of 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  was  an  ardent  worker  for  the  Cause  and  a  valued 
correspondent.  Among  others,  he  wrote  an  article  appearing  some 
years  ago  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  wherein  he  traced  this  nation's 
history  wjth  respect  to  several  Federal  laws  for  the  raising  of  revenue 
by  land  value  taxation  alone. 

WHEN  it  comes  to  speeches  and  letter  writing  in  furtherance  of 
the  movement,  Harry  Weinberger,  well  known  Georgeist  and  New 
York  attorney,  is  a  veritable  human  dynamo.  We  have  before  us 
several  copies  of  letters  he  has  sent  to  such  leaders  of  thought  as 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Town  Hall  of  the  Air  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  the  editors  of  various  publications.  Of  course,  his 
Georgeist  arguments  are  unanswerable.  We  take  this  opportunity 
to  record  our  esteem  for  his  unfailing  devotion  and  enterprise. 

UNDER  date  of  February  12,  1939,  Mr.  Vernon  J.  Rose  advises  us 
of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Georgeists  in 
the  sudden  death  of  A.  E.  Swearingen.  "He  had  been  for  thirty- 
five  years  one  of  the  most  understanding,  tireless,  and  winning  advo- 
cates of  the  Georgeist  philosophy  we  ever  had  among  us.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  activity  and  amazingly  wide  interests.  He  was  active 
in  his  church;  a  leader  in  Boy  Scout  work,  active  in  the  Humane 
Society  and  in  the  American  Legion.  He  lost  a  son  in  the  Great 
War,  and  Hewitt  Swearingen  Post  here  was  named  for  him.  He 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  while  attending  a  social  function  of 
the  Post.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age."  Mr.  Rose  further  adds 
that:  "He  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Henry  George 
School  here,  and  a  generous  contributor  to  its  support.  We  chose 
him  as  president  of  the  Sponsors  and  called  him  the  'Dean,'  and  he 
took  great  interest  in  our  cause." 

WE  are  advised  that  Representative  J.  J.  Daily  has  introduced 
in  the  Missouri  legislature  a  joint  and  concurrent  resolution  to  sub- 
mit a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  the  people  providing  for  separate 
classification  and  assessment  of  real  property — land  and  improve- 
ments; also  providing  that  the  assessment  of  improvements  shall  be 
decreased  twenty  per  cent  each  year  for  five  years,  and  the  assess- 
ment of  land  values  be  correspondingly  increased,  frankly  stating 
the  purpose  to  be  to  exempt  improvements  entirely  in  five  years  after 
adoption. 

FRED  PEASE  of  Milk  River,  Alberta,  Canada,  has  sent  us  in  mimeo- 
graph form  an  interesting  chart  to  illustrate  his  conception  of  the 
operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  distribution  of  wealth.  He  states 
that  with  its  use  he  has  had  encouraging  success  with  the  average 
Henry  George  student.  He  adds,  however,  that  to  many  Georgeists 
it  does  not  appear  to  correctly  portray  the  subject. 

CHARLES  LISCHER  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  one  of  our  pioneer  Single  Tax- 
ers,  is  dead.  Like  the  falling  leaves  our  old  faithful  workers  are  leaving 
their  life  task  in  the  cause  to  meet  the  muster  roll  that  Henry  George 
said  "would  be  called  some  where — some  time." 

"He  saw  a  purpose  in  all  things.  An  order  in  the  universe.  He 
had  faith  and  he  worked  for  the  fundamental  laws  that  govern  men's 
welfare.  He  possessed  a  free  mind  without  the  shackles  that  keep  so 
many  in  the  dark.  While  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  glory  of  a  world 
governed  by  the  natural  law,  he  did  enjoy  the  glory  of  striving  for  its 
attainment." 

The  above  tribute  was  written  by  an  old  subscriber,  E.  H.  Boeck. — 
Editor. 
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Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation 

There  are  some  pamphlets  and  brief  one-page 
sheets  that  we  cannot  keep  on  hand — they 
go  so  fast. 

A  fresh  supply  is  now  available  of  the  following: 
(Letter-size  sheet) 

1 .  How  the  Graded  Tax  Plan  Works  in  Pittsburgh ...    3j£ 

2.  Was  it  Unemployment    or    Disemployment 2j5 

3.  Bolton  Hall's  last  short  pamphlet  contribution: 

"Progress  Toward  Land  Value  Taxation  Through- 
out the  World" 1i 

Also  the  following  New  Pamphlets: 

Unwise  Taxation  as  a  Burden  on  Housing,  by  Harold 
S.  Buttenheim.     (Reprinted  from   the  Yale  Law 

Journal,  December,  1938) lOfi 

15  for  $1. 

Who  Owns  the  Earth?— A  World  Survey,   by  Miss 

Margaret  E.  Bateman \Q£ 

15  for  $1. 

How  to  Abolish  Poverty — A  book  offered  free  except 

for  a  handling  and  mailing  charge  of 25£ 

Being  the  life  story  of  George  L.  Record,  dominant 
figure  in  New  Jersey  reform  for  many  years. 

And  The  Fruits  Thereof — A   Reading  Play   in  One   Act. 
By  Norma  Cooley 5c 

Also — In  Preparation  for  the    1939 
Henry  George  Centennial  Year 

Get  your  copy  of  our  beautifully  produced  color  por- 
trait of  Henry  George — exceptional  color  photography — 
ready  for  framing: 

Single  copies.  .  50fS — (plus  10^  for  mailing) 60j£ 

Suitable  for   libraries,    classrooms    and    general   publicity 
during    1939. 

Send  to 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 

32  East  29th  St.,     New  York 

(NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS) 


PREMIUM    OFFER 

Extraordinary 

To  every  New  Subscriber  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  will  be  sent  postpaid  a  copy  of  "The 
Path  to  Prosperity,"  a  two  dollar  book  by 
Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  favorably  reviewed  in 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

To  be  perfectly  fair  to  our  old  subscribers  a 
copy  of  the  same  work  will  be  sent  postpa  d  for 
one  dollar. 

We  are  able  to  make  this  offer  through  the 
kindness  of  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  and  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


OSEPH  DANA  MILLER,  founder  and  editor  of 
jLAND  AND  FREEDOM,  is  dead.  His  whole  life  and 
his  life  work  were  devoted  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Henry  George.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
spirits  who,  seeing  the  truth,  followed  it  and  lived 
to  the  full,  his  individual  life. 

The  following  has  been  found  among  his  manu- 
scripts. "His  task  is  done.  Yet  the  thought  still 
mounts." 

LOST— THE  INDIVIDUAL 

pHOSE  who  accept  the  orthodox  notions  of  progress 
lay  great  stress  on  efficiency  of  production  and  the 
multiplication  of  satisfactions.  If  progress  consists  in 
more  things,  they  are  right,  but  if  we  estimate  progress 
by  the  finer  idealities  of  life,  if  we  weigh  all  that  we  have 
gained  by  the  simpler  civilization  of  the  fathers,  we  may 
become  less  optimistic.  We  have  exchanged  for  the  homely 
existence,  the  plain  gospel,  the  simple  yet  lofty  maxims 
of  older  days,  this  era  of  achievement  for  the  sake  of 
achievement,  this  modern  hurry,  this  speed  without  a 
joal,  this  madness  for  bulk,  size,  altitudes,  speed  records, 
tall  buildings  and  automobiles.  And  under  all  this  com- 
plexity lies  buried  the  individual,  his  original  impulses 
strangled,  his  passion  for  self-expression  lost. 

\7[7HAT  is  the  goal  of  all  our  material  progress?  Has 
W  it  any  intelligible  end?  When  accomplished  does 
it  serve  any  other  purpose  than  increased  efficiency  in 
production,  more  satisfactions  that  do  not  satisfy,  and 
it  the  end  a  blank  material  impasse'? 

VX7E  have  been  too  much  concerned  with  the  ad- 
•  *"  vancement  of  the  race;  too  little  with  the  right 
af  the  individual  to  live  his  life.  Doubtless,  these  are 
•elated,  but  any  progress  of  the  race  that  leaves  the  in- 
dividual overwhelmed  and  forgotten  is  not  real  progress. 
We  have  progressed  since  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
but  the  brothers  of  Marcus  are  scarce  enough  today. 
There  was  little  chance  for  Thoreau  in  his  time,  but  much 
less  today.  Yet  then  we  felt  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
test against  the  zeit  eeist  of  the  day — the  time  spirit, 


which  though  it  differs  at  all  times  is  significant  of  real 
meaning  at  no  time. 

No  one  asks  himself  what  is  the  meaning  of  life.  People 
are  too  absorbed  in  the  business  of  "getting  ahead," 
which  usually  means  getting  ahead  of  the  other  fellow. 
But  surely  life  must  have  a  meaning,  and  progress,  how- 
ever we  define  it,  must  mean  progress  toward  something. 

E  stress  the  advantages  of  education  and  then  wonder 
why  it  means  so  little  when  attained.  We  com- 
plain of  the  superficiality  of  persons  who  have  gone  through 
the  processes  of  school  and  college  and  university  educa- 
tion. We  do  not  realize  how  complete  is  the  suffocation 
of  every  original  impulse  that  makes  for  individual  initia- 
tive, powers  of  independent  judgment,  ideality,  and  a 
spiritual  outlook  upon  life. 

A  TOST  of  our  people  live  in  the  cities.  They  are 
•*•»•*•  hemmed  in  by  brick  and  mortar.  They  are  part 
of  the  machinery  of  industrial  life — unthinking  cog- 
wheels in  an  endless  round.  "The  world  is  too  much 
with  us" — this  world  of  twenty  and  forty -story  buildings, 
subways,  department  stores,  newspapers  of  prodigious 
size,  and  automobiles  speeding  up  and  down  and  around, 
and  everybody  in  a  hurry  to  get  somewhere.  And  amid 
it  all  is  the  individual,  a  tragic  solitary  thing  without 
that  companionship  which  in  a  simpler  state  of  society 
our  fathers  knew. 

GONE,  for  the  most  part,  the  animated  conversations 
of  old,  the  friendships  founded  on  some  simple 
unity  of  aim  independent  of  material  possessions,  the  old 
simplicity  of  family  life.  We  might  as  well  face  it.  The 
automobile,  the  radio,  the  "movies"  have  changed  our 
lives.  We  are  a  different  people.  We  are  not  individuals 
— we  are  the  automota  of  an  industrial  state,  part  of  the 
machinery,  victims  of  a  material  domination.  And 
under  that  domination  have  fallen  the  college  and  the 
university,  and  even  the  church  in  great  degree.  To 
this  is  due  the  loss  of  the  old  restraints,  and  as  there  are 
no  new  ones  to  take  their  place  we  are  startled  by  the 
wave  of  criminality  that  differs  from  the  old  in  this:  The 
lawbreaker  of  an  earlier  period  was  conscious  that  he  was 
breaking  a  moral  law.  Often  he  was  the  victim  of  an 
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economic  pressure — urged  to  crime,  as  it  seemed,  by 
necessitous  conditions.  The  criminal  of  today  has  a 
new  ethical  code  by  which  he  justifies  his  acts,  borrowing 
from  the  lax  morality  of  the  time  his  plea  of  extenua- 
tion. We  owe  that  to  the  loss  of  idealities,  to  the  glori- 
fication of  material  achievement,  to  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel  of  success  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  We  have 
not  stopped  long  enough  in  our  mad  rush  to  ask  of  the 
individual  how  it  fares  with  him  in  the  life  that  he  must 
live  to  himself.  We  have  not  cared.  If  we  had  realized 
the  dangers  to  the  individual  resulting  from  the  installa- 
tion almost  over  night  of  a  civilization  run  by  machinery 
we  might  have  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  new  system 
in  its  achievements  toward  material  progress,  and  retained 
something  of  the  old  freedom  for  the  individual  that  now 
seems  in  danger  of  being  completely  lost. 

r  I  ^O  this  mad,  unreasoning  pursuit  of  "progress"  may 
*-  be  traced  the  weakening  of  the  moral  fibre  and  the 
loss  of  those  inspirations  which  were  the  guiding  influences 
of  the  past.  The  plain  people  were  brought  up  on  litera- 
ture, which,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  leaned  to  the 
religious  and  humane.  That  has  been  replaced  by  the 
literature  of  the  physical  senses,  by  innumerable  maga- 
zines of  the  picture  sort,  and  the  enormous  spread  of  the 
"movies". 

IN  this  atmosphere  the  individual  life  is  lost  in  the 
standardization  of  the  whole.  No  man  lives  to  his 
ideal.  The  appeal  made  by  modern  agencies  is  to  the 
superficial,  pleasure-loving  instincts  of  mankind.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  civilization  as  we  know  it  in  this 
hour  is  so  trivial  and  materialistic  in  its  manifestations, 
so  neglectful  of  the  finer  appeal  to  what  are  matters  of 
mind  and  spirit. 

HPHE  influences  of  the  classics  of  our  literature  upon 
•*•  the  mind  have  been  replaced  by  other  and  lesser 
mediums.  We  have  ceased  to  respect  the  Past — indeed, 
we  do  not  know  it  any  more.  The  civilization  that  we 
know  lives  almost  wholly  in  the  Present,  for  the  Future 
does  not  seem  to  matter  either.  All  the  glory  and  sun- 
burst of  tradition  that  might  radiate  our  lives  are  lost 
in  the  tinsel  glitter  of  the  modern  day.  The  great  souls 
of  the  past  who  walked  with  unshod  feet  over  hot  plough- 
shares no  longer  appeal  to  our  imagination.  Our  heroes 
are  the  captains  of  industry,  the  successful  politician, 
the  author  of  some  "best  sellers,"  not  the  strong  soul 
that  fashioned  some  spiritual  truth  in  the  furnace  of 
suffering  and  amid  the  taunts  of  men. 

|"T  is  a  high  price  we  are  paying  for  our  progress,  so-called. 
*•  Is  it  worth  while  to  have  lost  so  much  that  more  bricks 
may  be  laid  one  upon  another?  Is  it  well  to  have  lost 
the  divine  passion  for  a  few  books  that  a  million  volumes 


may  be  housed  in  some  great  marble  edifice?  Is  it  we 
that  the  quest  after  the  individual  life  be  hampered  tha 
great  cities  may  grow  to  unheard  of  dimensions  an 
shapeless  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  blot  out  the  sky 
Our  civilization  in  its  devotion  to  material  progress  tern 
to  perpetuate  a  sameness  which  is  deadening. 
How  shall  we  escape  from  civilization  into  life? 


iana  fflilkr 


3OSEPH    DANA    MILLER    has    departed    from    th 
troubled   world.     He   died,   peacefully,   on    May   t 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

For  the  past  year  or  so  his  friends  had  observed  t 
inroads  of  time  upon  the  editor,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
good  long  rest  would  restore  him  to  something  of  his  o 
self.     Then  early  in  February  of  this  year  he  sustained 
fall  while  on  his  way  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  truste 
of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  in   Ne 
York.     It  appeared  to  be  only  a  minor  mishap,  despi 
the  nervous  shock  which  resulted,  and  there  was  muc 
rejoicing  when,  in  a  few  days,  he  was  again  up  and  aboui 
Thereafter,   however,    he   began    to   complain    of   feelin 
tired,   and  consented    with   some  reluctance    to  his  n 
moval  to  the  Fairmount  Hospital  in  Jersey  City.     Agai 
he  brightened  up,  and  though  he  did  little  conversin 
with  visitors,  he  enjoyed  his  food,  and  often  walked  aroun 
the  corridors,  apparently  chafing  under  the  restraint 
enforced  idleness,  up  to  then  never  having  had  a  sic 
day.      His    mind     remained    clear    and    alert     all 
while.     But  the  good  signs  were  not  rewarded  with  t 
hoped-for  recovery.     His  vital  force  began  to  ebb,  ar 
at   the  age   of  seventy-seven   years,  our  beloved  editi 
passed  on.     His  body  now  lies  at  rest  in  Arlington  Cem 
tery  in  Kearny,  N.  J. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  passing,  but  of  course  for  tho 
who  understand  the  Georgeist  philosophy,  there  is  cor 
fort  in  the  knowledge  that  Joseph  Dana  Miller  will  alwa; 
be  with  us.  Like  Henry  George,  his  ideas  and  principl 
will  live  on,  for  such  souls  never  die.  Only  in  looki 
back  upon  the  past  will  we  remember  him  as  the  "grai 
old  man"  of  the  movement.  In  the  present  and  futu 
he  will  be  enshrined  as  one  of  those  of  whom  Swinbun 
wrote,  the  dew  of  whose  word  will  keep  the  seed 
freedom  growing  among  men.  For  to  Joseph  Dana  Mill 
freedom  meant  the  freedom  envisaged  by  Mazzini  ai 
George. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  editor  and  founder  of  LAND  AT 
FREEDOM,  as  expressed  in  his  Last  Will  and  Testamei 
that  the  publication  should  continue  after  his  deat 
To  his  associates,  this  wish  is  a  command,  and  th 
reverently  assume  the  task.  Altho  such  a  work  shou 
be  accepted  for  its  own  sake,  in  deference  to  the  memo 
of  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  there  is  another,  and  even  me 
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rcportant  reason,   why  it  ought   to  be  carried   on.     For 

be  rights  of  the  living  must  also  be  respected.      From 

hem,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  come  a  ringing  appeal 

lat  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  continue  its  work. 

An  explanation  of  this  concern  for  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

i   not  wanting.     It   is   simply   this:     An   institution   for 

ood  deserves  to  live — and  such  an  institution  is  LAND 

ND  FREEDOM.     Which   takes  us  again   to  the  man,   as 

e  recall   from  Henry  George's  essay  on  "Moses"- -"It 

true  that  institutions  make  men,  but  it   is  also  true 

iat  in  the  beginnings  men  make  institutions." 

Conscious  of  the  difficulties  ahead  and  aware  of  the 

sponsibility  which  is  now  theirs,  the  editorial  successors 

itrusted   with   the   publication   of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

ish    to   announce   their   intention   to  be   guided   by   the 

jlicy  which  has  made  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  the  institu- 

on    it    is.     In    making    this    announcement,    they    trust 

will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  to  mention  the  many 

ports  of  the  favorable  reception  accorded  their  efforts 

the  last  two  issues,  as  well  as  the  benediction  thereon 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  himself. 

This  number  is  affectionately  dedicated  to  the  memory 
Joseph  Dana  Miller.  The  tributes  found  herein 
present  a  cross  section  of  views  of  Georgeists  and  others 
ho  appreciated  him,  and  an  attempt  to  express  in  words 
.e  charm  and  strength  and  goodness  which  constituted 
ie  greatness  of  the  man. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  include  in  this  issue  a  posthu- 
ous  publication  of  a  Comment  and  Reflection  composed 
'  Joseph  Dana  Miller  himself.  We  have  presented  it, 
st  as  he  wrote  it,  untouched  by  any  other  hand. 

i  Memorial  Record  of 

Joseph  Dana  Miller 
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Henry  George 


BY  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

PROPHET,  farewell!     thy  coming  and  thy  going, 
From  birth  to  death,  now  that  life's  course  hath  run, 
Leaves  us  with  nothing  worth  our  poor  bestowing 
For  such  high  service  done. 

Lo!  on  the  bier  thou  liest,  but  thy  spirit 
Is  one  with  us — though  stilled  the  mortal  breath; 
Who  seize  the  people's  crown  of  love  and  wear  it, 
Know  no  such  thing  as  death! 

Pass  with  thy  banners  through  these  open  portals; 
Thy  bones  and  body  mingle  with  the  sod, 
But  thy  white  soul  is  of  the  great  immortals, 
Soldier  and  saint  of  God! 

Soldier  and  saint!  mankind  grown  weary  waiting 
Their  champion,  grovelled  like  the  brutish  swine, 
And  filled  with  dread  revilings  and  with  hating, 
Cursed  God  and  His  design. 

But  now  faith  wakes  in  hearts  where  faith  has  slumbered; 
We  know  the  warring  of  the  lands  shall  cease; 
We  know  at  last  these  dreadful  nights  are  numbered, 
And  earth  shall  win  its  peace. 

Let  monuments  of  crumbling  granite  tower, 
But  till  Time  fade  and  stellar  lights  grow  dim, 
The  whole  round  earth  from  this  most  tragic  hour 
Is  sepulchre  for  him. 

A  Hymn  of  Hate 

BY  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

And  this  I  hate — not  men,  nor  flag,  nor  race, 
But  only  War  with  its  wild,  grinning  face. 
God  strike  it  till  its  eyes  be  blind  as  night, 
And  all  its  members  tremble  with  affright! 
Oh,  let  it  hear  in  its  death  agony 
The  wail  of  mothers  for  their  best-loved  ones, 

And  on  its  head 

Descend  the  venomed  curses  of  its  sons 
Who  followed  it,  deluded,  where  the  guns 

Had  dyed  the  daisies  red. 

All  these  I  hate — war  and  its  panoply, 
The  lie  that  hides  its  ghastly  mockery, 
That  makes  its  glories  out  of  women's  tears, 
The  toil  of  peasants  through  the  burdened  years, 
The  legacy  of  long  disease  that  preys 
On  bone  and  body  in  the  afterdays. 

God's  curses  pour. 
Until  it  shrivel  with  its  votaries 
And  die  away  in  its  own  fiery  seas, 

That  nevermore 

Its  dreadful  call  of  murder  may  be  heard — 
A  thing  accursed  in  very  deed  and  word 

From   blood-drenched   shore   to   shore! 
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Tributes  to  the  Memory 

of  Joseph  Dana  Miller 

Spoken  at  The  Bier 


BY  STEPHEN  BELL 

IN  the  passing  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller  we  have  lost  a 
friend,  a  brother  in  our  social  faith,  a  valued  and  wise 
counsellor,  a  man  of  renown,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
had  him  so  long.  He  is  another  of  those  to  whom  has 
been  given  the  vision  of  the  Promised  Land,  the  World 
as  it  Ought  to  Be,  the  civilization  that  will  be,  when 
mankind  has  grown  up  to  mental  and  spiritual  maturity, 
but  who  has  not  been  permitted  to  enter  it  in  this  life. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  he  has  cherished  that 
vision  of  the  civilization  that  will  be  when  men  have 
realized  the  meaning  of  Lincoln's  prayer  at  Gettysburg — 
"That  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom"  and  sought  to  show  it  to  others — a  freedom  in 
which  every  man  shall  be  free  to  earn  an  honest  living, 
in  which  "Every  man  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree  with  none  to  vex  him  or  make  him  afraid,"  a  freedom 
in  which  "They  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them; 
they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit;  they  shall 
not  plant,  and  another  eat.  They  shall  not  labor  in  vain 
nor  bring  forth  for  trouble,  for  they  are  the  Blessed  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  children  with  them." 

Whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  may 
have  overtaken  us,  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast,  to  have  seen  that  vision  of  the  World 
to  Be  and  to  have  tried  to  bring  its  realization  nearer  is 
something  to  make  life  worth  living  indeed,  and  to  none  of 
us  was  that  vision  clearer  than  to  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
who  did  what  he  could  to  hasten  its  realization. 

My  grief  at  his  passing  is  born  of  a  sense  of  great  per- 
sonal loss,  but  it  is  softened  by  a  feeling  of  exaltation 
and  thankfulness  that  I  was  privileged  to  know  him  over 
a  period  of  forty-five  years,  and  can  say, 

"He  was  my  friend!" 

The  Greatest  Writer  of 

Georgeism  Since  1897 

TN  December,  1886,  I  called  on  Rev.  Mr.  McCarthy 
••  whom  I  met  in  Henry  George's  campaign  that  fall. 
He  introduced  me  to  a  young  man  with  a  rosy,  boyish 
complexion,  named  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  When  I  had 
finished  my  business  with  Rev.  McCarthy,  Joe  and  I  left 
together.  Then  he  informed  me  that  he  was  also  a  George- 
ist  and  deplored  his  inability  to  take  part  in  the  speech- 


making  of  the  campaign.  For  that  reason  he  was  taking 
lessons  in  oratory  from  Rev.  McCarthy,  for  he  was  con 
vinced  that  the  '86  campaign  was  the  beginning  of  a  grea 
movement  that  would  require  many  trained  speakers 
Even  then  I  was  doubtful  if  politics  was  the  way  to  advana 
the  cause.  I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  that  is  "how 
not  to  do  it."  I  told  Joe  that  of  the  68,000  votes  cast  foi 
George  I  did  not  believe  a  thousand  really  understooc 
the  argument  of  "Progress  and  Poverty";  that  dissatis 
faction  of  the  workingman  with  both  the  Democratic  anc 
Republican  parties  accounted  for  most  of  George's  vote 
He  was  inclined  to  agree  with  me  but  said  that  in 
event  trained  speakers  were  required  for  lecturing  am 
teaching. 

With  this  beginning  I  looked  forward  to  hearing  Jo 
frequently  on  the  platform  and  on  the  banqueting  floor 
but  during  the  ensuing  fifty-two  years  I  doubt  if  he  mad 
a  dozen  speeches.  I  was  fairly  active  in  Single  Ta: 
circles;  indeed  I  was  drafted  as  a  candidate  for  a  mino 
judgeship  in  1887  when  Henry  George  was  a  candidat 
for  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  do  not  reca: 
that  Joe  made  a  single  speech  during  the  campaigr 
George's  vote  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York  was  abou 
half  that  he  received  in  the  City  of  New  York  the  prt 
vious  year.  Those  who  knew  Joe  well  have  no  doub 
of  his  reason  for  not  making  speeches.  Joe  was  pair 
fully  shy  and  modest  and  probably  suffered  when  calle 
upon  to  make  a  speech. 

But  those  who  were  privileged  to  listen  to  an  addres 
from  his  lips  were  privileged  indeed.  Not  only  did  h 
use  Addisonian  English  but  it  was  shot  through  wit 
sincerity.  He  was  eloquent;  but  I  think  the  eloquenc 
was  innate  and  not  imparted  by  his  teacher  in  1886. 
recall  one  occasion  of  a  dinner  the  Manhattan  Single  Ta 
Club  gave  to  a  distinguished  foreigner.  All  of  the  thre 
or  four  advertised  speakers  (of  whom  I  was  one)  ha 
prepared  their  addresses.  After  they  had  finished  thei 
were  many  cries  for  Joe  Miller,  but  he  shook  his  hea< 
The  toastmaster  finally  induced  him  to  speak.  It  ws 
the  unanimous  verdict  (including  the  advertised  speakers 
that  Joe's  address  was  the  hit  of  the  evening. 

He  was  happiest  sitting  in  a  shabby  little  office  writir 
about  the  philosophy  that  was  religion  to  him.  F( 
relaxation  he  wrote  poetry.  All  old-timers  rememb 
the  thrill  they  got  from  his  ode  to  George  written  short 
after  the  Prophet's  tragic  death  in  1897.  It  was  in  tl 
nineties,  I  believe,  that  he  and  others  started  the  Nation 
Single  Taxer,  which  became  the  Single  Tax  Review  ar 
is  now  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Journalism  was  his  voc 
tion  for  a  half  century.  I  can  recall  but  two  books  1 
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published,   one   the    "Single  Tax  Year   Book,"   and   the 
Dther  a  volume  of  his  poems. 

His  shabby  little  office — about  the  size  of  a  large  closet 
— in  a  shabby  old  building  was  the  mecca  of  Georgeans 
Tom  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  was  the  Single  Tax 
;he  sole  topic  of  conversation.  He  discussed  politics 
ind  literature,  of  both  of  which  he  had  an  unusual  grasp. 
\nd  many  a  joke  would  he  crack.  It  is  not  generally 
cnown  that  he  also  wrote  for  a  number  of  humorous 
japers. 

When  Henry  George's  pen  dropped  from  his  life-less 
land  in  1897,  Joseph  Dana  Miller  picked  it  up  and  worth- 
ly  wielded  it  until  1939.  That  some  one  half  as  worthy 
vill  use  it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  few  remaining  1886-ers 
jis  well  as  of  the  numerous  1939-ers. 

FREDERIC  CYRUS  LEUBUSCHER. 

rrom  Benjamin  W.  Burger 

FIRST  came  within  the  ken  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  few  years  later,  we 
>ffered  ourselves  to  the  voters  of  New  York  City  under 
.he  Georgeist  ba'nner.  Joe  was  almost  the  last  of  that 
levoted  group  whose  high  privilege  it  was  to  know  "The 
3rophet"  in  the  flesh. 

Our  friend  breathed  serenity  and  charm.  In  his  pres- 
ence one  felt  lifted.  To  him  the  things  of  this  world  were 
)f  small  moment.  Paradoxically,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
elucidating  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of 
vealth.  He  was  gifted  of  tongue;  he  wrote  with  vigor 
ind  clarity. 

Tragedy  struck  him  at  life's  high  tide.  Of  the  beauti- 
ul  English  girl  who  won  his  love,  he  wrote: 

"I  never  met  a  spirit  more  serene,  nor  one  whose  graces 
>f  person  were  matched  by  graces  of  character,  and  an 
ndefinable  flower-like  essence  which  gave  to  her  presence 
.  subtle  charm." 

Alas,  she  was  not  destined  long  for  this  life.  He  penned 
hese  tender  lines  of  her: 

"Herse',  dear  heart,  to  meet  you  once  again, 

Where  comes  not  death  nor  pain, 
And  you  the  same  sweet  self,  with  frank  brave  eye, 

That  could  not  look  a  lie; 
The  laugh  that  rang  its  note  of  perfect  mirth, 

And  now  is  done  with  earth; 
Oh,  but  to  meet  you — once  again  to  stand 

And  take  your  outstretched  hand. 
May  I  then  hope — oh,  light  and  radiance  passed — 

To  greet  you  at  the  last?". 

For  himself,  our  friend  sought  neither  fame  nor  fortune. 
Ever,  he  radiated  sweetness  and  light. 
In  high  degree,  he  possessed  the  instinct  and  feeling 
f  a  poet. 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  World,  This  was  a  Man.'  " 


Little  Known  Phases  and  Facts 

in  the  Life  and  Work  of 

Joseph  Dana  Miller 

BY  JOSi  HIRAM  NEWMAN 

O  record  appreciation  of  a  long,  personal  friendship 
with  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  is  a  complex  task.  Simply 
to  refer  to  him  as  a  gifted  writer,  thinker  and  philosopher, 
is  most  inadequate.  He  was  the  personification  of  in- 
tellectual honesty.  In  order  to  characterize  him  com- 
pletely, it  becomes  requisite  to  consider  his  personal  traits 
and  habits.  It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  one  must  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  play  cards  with  a 
person  before  testimony  of  character  can  be  offered. 
Application  of  this  test  with  respect  to  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  must  conclude  in  evidence  of  true  greatness.  In 
a  measure,  this  narration  will  offer  some  memories  from 
my  long  association  with  him  in  order  to  enable  others 
to  know  him,  who  were  not  similarly  privileged. 

THE  SENSITIVE  SIDE 

His  disposition  in  fortune  and  adversity  was  calm 
enough  to  be  phlegmatic,  with  a  temperament  so  even 
that  few  thought  it  possible  for  him  ever  to  show  the  signs 
of  wrath.  Yet,  he  could  readily  be  wrought  up  if  anyone 
seriously  attacked  his  sincerity.  He  was  never  known 
to  press  an  idea  as  the  one  and  only  solution  to  a  con- 
troversial question;  therein  lay  a  force  which  compelled 
an  admiration  for  his  opinions.  He  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  easiest  of  persons  to  get  along  with  in  gatherings. 
Whether  at  work  or  at  play,  he  exuberated  charm.  On 
personal  questions  he  was  apt  to  be  sensitive;  his  age 
was  one  such  point.  When  the  publishers  of  "Who's 
Who  in  America"  decided  that  Mr.  Miller  was  sufficiently 
important  to  have  his  name  included,  they  requested  him 
to  furnish  a  biographical  sketch,  which  he  did.  Because 
he  was  peculiarly  sensitive  about  his  age,  he  made  no 
effort  to  correct  the  date  of  birth  which  they  erroneously 
published  as  July  1,  1864.  In  reality  that  important 
event  occurred  in  1861.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
who  never  married,  Mr.  Miller  remained  a  bachelor  be- 
cause of  an  unfortunate  occurrence  in  his  youth.  The 
lady  of  his  affections  whom  he  was  to  marry  died  before 
that  event  could  take  place.  It  is  quite  evident  that  no 
one  else  seemed  to  him  qualified  to  fill  the  void;  he  never 
thereafter  showed  any  serious  interest  in  any  other  woman. 

He  was  most  fortunate,  after  the  passing  of  his  fore- 
bears, in  the  selection  of  people  with  whom  to  reside. 
He  lived  for  many  years  with  the  Whites  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  White,  several  years  his  senior,  looked  after  his  wants 
as  would  a  mother.  In  her  husband,  Harry  White,  Joe 
had  a  real  friend.  To  the  children,  Harry,  Jr.  and  Grace, 
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Joe  became  an  adopted  uncle.      When,  because  of  the 
removal  of  tine  Whites  from   Brooklyn,  Joe  decided  to 
return  to  the  lair  of  his  early  boyhood  in  Jersey  City,  he 
again  had  a  happy  home  with  his  old  friends  the  Randalls. 
The  acclaim  with  which  he  was  received   by  the  old 
home  town  may  be  attested  to  by  the  appearance  of  a  four- 
column,  full-page  spread  in  The  Jersey  Journal  of  July  7, 
1936.     It  was  in  the  form  of  a  special  article  and  inter- 
view by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Weidemann  of  that  newspaper, 
reciting  Joe's  activities  and  affiliations.     It  was  entitled, 
"Home  from  the  Wars."    The  sub-title  stated,  "Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  Associate  of  Henry  George  and  Life  Long 
Battler  for  Tax  Reform,  Returns  Here  to  Live."     His 
likeness  and  his  poem  "Henry  George,  Prophet,   Fare- 
well," etc.,  were  included.     It  was  a  noteworthy  tribute  to 
the  man,  in  life  to  be  thus  accorded  the  pleasures  of  recog- 
nition, so  often  delayed  until  one's  passing. 

Thinking  of  Joe's  sensitiveness,  brings  to  mind  an  amusing 
incident.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  the  writer,  accom- 
panied by  the  late  Jim  McGregor  and  Wesley  Barker, 
went  with  Joe  to  a  revival  meeting  in  Jersey  City.  We 
sat  in  the  very  last  row  and  none  of  us  were  known.  The 
evangelist,  without  apparent  reason  said,  "You  can't 
get  into  Heaven  with  a  gold  headed  cane  and  gold-rimmed 
spectacles."  These  happened  to  be  an  essential  part'  of 
Joe's  attire.  He  turned  to  us  and  said,  "Come  on,  let's 
get  out  of  here."  He  told  us  afterward  that  he  suspected 
one  of  us  of  playing  a  trick  on  him  by  tipping  off  the 
evangelist  about  the  cane  and  spectacles,  since  we  were 
all  in  the  habit  of  playing  innocent  pranks  on  one  an- 
other. Fortunately,  our  group  was  blessed  with  a  sense 
of  humor;  each  of  us  could  "take  it." 

Joe's  sense  of  humor  was  keen,  his  repartee  was  often 
delicious.  Years  ago  he  wrote  an  article  on  "Cats," 
which  after  numerous  rejections  was  finally  accepted  by 
the  old  Arena  magazine  and  rather  liberally  paid  for, 
considering  how  greatly  underpaid  writers  were  in  those 
days.  A  woman  reader  of  the  magazine  wrote  to  Joe, 
as  much  as  the  space  on  a  postcard  would  permit,  that  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  cats  and  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  abo'ut.  When  Joe  displayed  what  he 
termed  "a  lot  of  diatribe  and  dribble  on  a  postal,"  we 
suggested  that  he  forget  it  and  toss  it  in  the  waste  basket. 
He  disagreed  with  the  advice,  telling  us  he  had  already 
answered  the  lady.  This  is  a  copy  of  what  he  wrote  her: 
"Dear  Madam:  Your  postal  was  received.  You  are 
quite  right.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  cats,  I  merely 
write  about  them.  Yours  .  .  .  etc." 

Joe  never  pretended  to  be  industrious,  nor  did  he  wish 
anyone  to  think  that  he  loved  work.  He  was  a  prac- 
titioner par-excellence  of  the  theory  which  propounds 
the  gain  of  an  objective  with  the  minimum  of  exertion. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  dynamic.  No  one  ever  succeeded 
in  rushing  Joe  into  the  doing  of  anything.  He  would  not 
permit  himself  to  be  hurried  in  eating,  walking  or  even 
writing.  He  very  much  disliked  to  be  called  upon  to 


speak  in  public.  Vet,  whenever  he  was  compelled  to 
respond,  his  address  was  forceful  and  to  the  point.  There 
have  bee'n  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  eloquent 
speeches,  especially  when  his  remarks  dealt  with  the 
divinely  inspired  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

OF  HIS  VISITORS 

Solo  meditations  evolved  the  finest  thoughts  for  his 
writing.  He  was,  however,  greatly  disturbed  by  ar 
almost  constant  stream  of  visitors.  Like  all  radica 
movements,  the  Single  Tax  manages  to  attract  a  "lunatic 
fringe";  probably  no  more  than  our  share,  but,  we  shal 
likely  always  have  them  with  us.  Joe's  office  seemec 
to  be  the  mecca  to  which  they  would  flock  with  all  theii 
queer  opinions  and  ideas  to  disturb  his  natural  tranquillity 
How  he  loved  peace!  But  Joe,  a  good  listener,  rarely 
attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  their  delusions.  1 
sound  thinker,  such  as  Joseph  Dana  Miller  truly  was 
is  apt  to  lose  patience  with  the  emissions  of  the  "hare 
brained."  But  not  so  with  Joe.  His  courtesy  made  i 
impossible  for  him  to  suggest  their  dismissal  by  an  ap 
pearance  of  being  busy.  He  rather  felt  that  if  he  adde« 
no  coals  to  their  fires  either  by  encouragement  or  djt 
couragement,  they  would  soon  exhaust  all  their  stear 
and  so  be  on  their  way.  This,  fortunately,  is  what  usuall 
happene'd. 

Upon  their  departure,  Joe  would  sit  and  muse,  and  ofte 
was  found  with  a  broad  smile  on  his  face  by  one  or  mor 
of  his  comrades-in-arms  who  would  enter  just  in  time  t 
take  him  out  of  his  new  reverie.  In  might  come  Joh 
J.  Murphy,  whom  Joe  regarded  most  highly  as  an  inte 
lect  and  as  a  diplomat  of  the  first  water.  Or  Arthur  ( 
Pleydell,  worthy  sire  of  Albert,  now  a  director  of  th 
Schalkenbach  Foundation.  Arthur  Pleydell,  a  clear  an 
level-headed  thinker,  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  spare  tim 
in  joe's  company.  Gus  Weymann,  who  was  deserved! 
referred  to  as  "The  Philosopher,"  and  Wesley  Barkej 
most  appropriately  nick-named  "Bunker  Bean,"  wei 
among  the  regulars,  and  wholly  dependable  as  logic 
thinkers.  Joe  Fink  and  William  Ryan  must  also  be  liste 
among  the  "steadys."  With  all  of  them,  Joe  could  free' 
discuss  any  subject.  Whenever  sanctimonious-lookir 
Jim  McGregor  would  drift  in,  it  would  not  be  long  befo 
the  fur  would  fly.  Jim  had  a  true  understanding  of  01 
philosophy  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  resourc 
ful  debaters  in  the  movement  at  that  time.  His  publ 
encounters  were  always  thoroughly  relished.  In  privat 
just  for  the  fun  of  it,  Jim  would  be  ready  to  take  "tl 
other  side"  of  almost  any  question;  even  those  who  kne 
him  well  found  it  difficult  to  decide  when  Jim  McGreg 
was  entirely  serious.  However,  this  manner  of  discussir 
had  the  effect  of  sharpening  the  wits  of  participants  ai 
auditors  alike.  And  let  it  be  said,  that  to  have  bee 
present  was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  cherish 
by  any  seeker  of  the  truth. 

Another  of  Joe's  comrades  was  the  late  Oscar  H.  Geigf 
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oe  Miller  must   be  recorded  as  the  very  first  person  to 

ruly  encourage  Oscar  in  his  idea  of  founding  a  school  to 

each  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George.     And  strangely 

nough,  Joe  was  the  only  Single  Taxer  to  immediately 

[ecognize  the  idea  as  an  inspiration  and  a  vision.     Others 

jeferred    to   it   as   Oscar's   brainstorm.     However,    there 

an  be  no  one  today,  after  the  short  span  of  only  seven 

'ears,  who  would  say  that  Oscar,  and  Joe,  were  wrong. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller's  sacrifices  for  the  espousal  of  the 

lj  Single  Tax  cause  were  of  his  own  design.     Not  that  he 

:|iad  anything  of  the  martyr  spirit  within  him;   it  was  the 

fork  that  he  enjoyed  most.     Much  the  same  was  it  with 

)scar  Geiger,  in  whose  mind  the  idea  of  the  school  had 

«en  in  formation  for  many  years.     The  friendship  be- 

ween  Joe  Miller  and  Oscar  Geiger  was  almost  on  a  spiritual 

•lane.     They  had  a  tremendously  high  regard  for  each 

'ther's   opinions.     Yet.    both    being    thoroughly   human, 

hey  could  also  readily  descend  to  terra-firma. 

AWAY  FROM  ECONOMICS 

Before  the  years  and  their  onerous  duties  bore  down 

00  heavily  upon   them,   they  often  enjoyed  recreational 
ctivities.     Among  these  was  a  friendly  game  of  cards, 
'or  years,  one  night  a  week,  we  rotated  at  one  another's 
omes,  to  decide  which  of  us  had  the  greatest  ability  in 
he  determination   of   the   relative   value   of   five  cards. 
Tie  "meetings"  were  held  on  Thursdays  at  the  homes 
f  the  Whites,  the  Leppards,  the  Geigers,  the  Van  Veens, 
nd  the  narrator.      August  Weymann,   now  residing  in 
lalifornia,  was  also  a  regular  member  of  this  "Thursday 
light  Club."     We  nearly  always  had  a  "guest,"  since 
jven  participants  made  it  more  interesting.     Our  guest 
enerally  became  the  chief  contributor  of  the  evening; 

was  the  customary  form  of  invitation.  We  never 
ermitted  the  playing  to  become  too  serious;  all  cards 
rere  laid  aside  whenever  one  of  the  group  had  either 
good  story  or  words  of  wisdom  to  impart.  The  ses- 
ions  ended,  of  course,  with  food  and  more  talk.  We 
ad  great  respect  for  Joe's  card  sense  and  enjoyed  his 
igacity.  It  seems  that  he  and  "Mr.  Bogardus"  (just  a 
haracter  out  of  a  book)  were  cronies.  Bogardus  main- 
lined that  the  ability  to  correctly  estimate  the  value 
if  one's  hand  in  a  game  of  cards  was  of  considerable  aid 

1  learning  to  form  an  appraisal  of  persons  we  meet  in 

course   of  our  business  and   social   contacts.     Stuff 
uch  as  this  Joe  would  emit  in  one  long  breath. 
But  a  game  of  cards  was  not  his  exclusive  recreation, 
oe  delighted  in  playing  pocket  billiards  with  an  amiable 
roup.     He  and  his  three  steadiest  pals  had  an  unusually 
ide  range  in  ages.     Jim  McGregor,  about  ten  years  Joe's 
|2nior,  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  shots  across  the  length 
Jf  the  table.     The   narrator,  about  twenty  years  Joe's 
anior,  could  boast  of  only  one  dependability,  short  draw 
lots.     Gus  Weymann,  a  fairly  reliable  player  if  he  didn't 
scratch,"  was  still  younger  and  the  baby  of  the  group. 


Joe  was,  by  far,  the  best  player  of  the  lot,  and  because 
of  that  we  teased  him  for  every  poor  shot  that  he  made. 
But  Joe,  undaunted,  would  say,  "Don't  forget  that  Herbert 
Spencer  said  'one's  ability  to  play  an  exceptionally  good 
game  of  billiards  is  the  unmistakable  sign  of  a  mis-spent 
youth'."  Then  he  might  add,  "but  I'm  better  than 
Spencer  was." 

It  was  an  amiable  foursome.  The  first  question  of  the 
evening  always  was  "Where  do  we  eat?"  The  answer 
invariably  was,  "I  don't  care,  but  I'm  hungry."  When- 
ever Joe  suggested  sea  food  or  welsh  rarebit,  no  one  seri- 
ously objected,  for  they  were  his  favorites.  Especially 
the  welsh  rarebit,  which  he  took  great  delight  in  preparing 
himself.  He  hotly  defended  his  ability  to  make  this  dish, 
but  never  denied  that  he  could  be  surpassed  in  it  by  Mrs. 
White. 

The  mention  of  welsh  rarebit  recalls  an  occasion  on  which 
our  group  entered  an  eating  place  which  we  had  never 
patronized  before.  Joe's  query,  "How  about  a  good  welsh 
rarebit?"  brought  a  nod  of  disapproval  from  our  nice 
elderly  waiter.  The  manager  near  by,  noticing  this, 
came  over  to  our  table.  On  learning  what  was  wanted 
he  said,  "Yes  sir,  of  course.  I'll  take  your  order."  And 
off  he  went  to  the  kitchen.  When  the  dish  was  laid  before 
Joe,  the  first  taste  told  all.  Just  then  the  nice  old  waiter 
came  over  to  our  table,  and  Joe  looked  up  dolefully  and 
said,  "truly  a  benefactor." 

Though  not  an  epicure,  Joe  ate  heartily,  until  Vance 
Thompson  brought  out  his  book  "Eat  and  Grow  Thin." 
This  book  advocated  a  diet  and  Thompson's  experiences 
therewith  induced  Joe  to  reduce  his  corpulence.  After 
the  prescribed  period,  with  thirty  odd  pounds  cast  off, 
Joe's  friends  insisted  that  his  changed  appearance  was 
unbecoming.  Thus  ended  that  experiment  and  he  soon 
returned  to  his  normal  enjoyment  of  food. 

His  intimate  friends  always  referred  to  him  among 
themselves  as  "the  poet."  However,  unlike  most  poets, 
he  had  no  ear  for  music.  There  have  been  occasions, 
nevertheless,  when  in  jovial  mood,  Joe  would  actually 
sing,  but  without  much  of  a  recognizable  tune.  In  his 
own  inimitable  way  he  would  sing,  "Remember  that  many 
can  always  help  one,  where  one  cannot  always  help  many." 
Even  his  singing  was  not  without  its  philosophy. 

Mr.  Miller's  political  prognostications  were  uncanny 
in  their  accuracy.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  public 
affairs  and  was  able  to  obtain  an  excellent  cross-section 
of  opinions  through  conversation.  He  was  unusually 
well  informed  on  current  news,  except  in  the  last  few  years 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  conserve  his  sight.  To  this 
may  be  attributed  several  of  his  recent  inaccurate  fore- 
casts. He  also  delighted  in  picking  the  winners  of  im- 
portant prize-fights,  but  advised  all  so  inclined,  to  bet 
against  his  choice,  since  his  selections  were  always  wrong. 
He  also  obtained  much  pleasure  in  handicapping  horses. 
On  paper,  the  productivity  of  "one  dollar  properly 
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parlayed,"  would  amass  a  small  fortune.  But  in  actual 
practice,  the  results  were  much  different.  So  he  gave 
preference  to  his  "on  paper"  playing,  deriving  much  the 
same  satisfaction  without  the  attendant  hazzards. 

LITERARY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

A  perusal  of  Mr.  Miller's  writings  will  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  nature.  However,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
his  outdoor  pleasures  were  largely  confined  to  annual 
summer  vacations.  These  were  regularly  spent  at  Malden- 
on-Hudson,  New  York,  at  a  rather  modest  hotel  where 
most  of  the  guests  returned  yearly.  There,  he  made  a 
number  of  friends  that  he  looked  forward  to  meeting 
each  succeeding  year.  Poultney  Bigelow,  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  village,  was  one  of  his  frequent  companions. 
Much  of  the  vacation  period  was  devoted  to  reading. 
For  a  person  whose  scholastic  education  was  limited, 
Mr.  Miller's  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  astounding. 
He  was  a  prodigious  reader  of  all  the  philosophers  and 
economists  and  had  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  many 
unrelated  subjects. 

A  word  picture  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  no  matter  how 
extensive,  would  be  vague  and  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  his  literary  work.  His  versatility  as  a  writer  will 
very  likely  astonish  even  those  who  thought  they,  knew 
him  well.  His  range  of  subjects  was  extraordinary. 
Before  going  into  that  phase  of  his  career,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  two  books  which  he  looked  upon  as 
his  most  important  works. 

First  and  foremost,  stood  the  "Single  Tax  Year  Book" 
(466  pages)  which  was  brought  out  in  1917.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  quinquennial  issue,  but  no 
subsequent  number  was  ever  published.  It  is,  however, 
today  regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  ex- 
tensive bibliography  of  the  movement.  Its  purpose  was 
to  provide  a  handy  source  of  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  Single  Tax  movement  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
worthy  to  note  that  Mr.  Miller  stated  in  the  preface  that 
"controversial  matter  has  been  excluded,"  and  goes  on 
to  say  that,  "while  controversy  is  essential  in  order  to 
arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  it  is  along  the  line  of  our 
agreements  that  we  advance."  Included  in  the  work 
are  special  articles  by  leaders  of  the  movement  in  foreign 
countries  all  over  the  globe.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  author 
of  more  than  twenty  important  articles  and  edited  the 
entire  contents.  The  fly-leaf,  usually  reserved  for  the 
copyright  notice,  bears  the  imprint  "No  rights  reserved." 
This  alone  may  be  accepted,  as  positive  proof,  should  it 
be  required,  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Editor  for  the  welfare 
of  the  movement.  It  is  unquestionably  a  monumental 
work. 

The  second  book  of  which  Mr.  Miller  had  just  reason 
to  be  proud,  was  his  "Thirty  Years  of  Verse  Making," 
a  220  page  book,  published  in  1926,  which  was  affection- 
ately dedicated  to  his  niece,  Dorothy  Elizabeth  Miller 


(Griffin).  The  entire  issue  was  quickly  taken  up  and  i; 
now  out  of  print.  It  represents  only  a  small  part  of  his 
labor,  at  what  he  insisted,  was  only  verse  making;  ye 
he  was  obliged  to  admit  that,  "here  and  there,  it  may  be 
are  lines  which  deserve  to  be  remembered  for  a  genuim 
poetic  content"  as  he  stated  in  his  preface.  Many  o 
these  verses  were  called  forth  by  a  passionate  resentmen 
against  monopoly,  the  cries  of  discontent,  and  the  uneasy 
striving  of  the  masses.  Others  were  inspired  by  persona 
regard  for  people,  some  by  an  appreciation  of  the  bountie 
of  nature,  and  again  others  by  topical  events.  Practical! 
all  of  them  appeared  in  current  magazines,  and  those  whic 
were  still  functioning  gave  permission  to  reprint  them  ii 
the  collection. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  a  short  article,  to  do  justic 
to  Mr.  Miller's  efforts  in  the  field  of  authorship.  Th 
files  of  the  Standard  and  The  Public  are  replete  wit 
many  able  articles  on  economics.  These  will  be  left  fo 
future  analysis  by  others  more  familiar  with  them  tha 
the  present  narrator.  Rather,  here,  a  listing  will  b 
presented  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Mr.  Miller' 
aforementioned  versatility. 

"THE   DEVELOPMENT   AND   OFFICE   OF    THE    NOVEL"- 
Donahoe's  Magazine,  April,  1896. 

Tracing  the  successive  stages  of  the  novel  from  the  legent 
epic,  biblical  narratives  and  Miracle  Plays,  on  to  Sydney 
"Arcadia"  a.nd  the  satire  of  "Don  Quixote"  till  we  reac 
the  novel  as  we  know  it  today. 

'THE  DANA  FAMILY"— Munsey's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1896. 

Included  in  a  series  entitled  "Prominent  American  Families. 
The  Dana  family  was  noted  for  its  prominence  in  almoe 
every  branch  of  political  and  intellectual  life  since  early  i 
the  17th  century.  A  long  list  of  Danas  won  fame  as  soldier 
statesmen,  authors,  scientists,  journalists,  jurists,  and  divine 

"THE  SINGERS  OF  CANADA"— Munsey's  Magazine,  May,  189. 
Reciting  the  achievements  and  prospects  of  vocal  artis 
which  included  Bliss  Carman,  Archibald  Lampman,  Charl 
G.  D.  Roberts  and  others. 

"WOMEN   AS   ARCHITECTS"— Fran*   Leslie's  Popular  Monthl 
June,  1900. 

One  of  a  series  of  "The  American  Woman  in  Action."  Sho\ 
ing  the  accomplishments  of  the  relatively  few  women  pra 
ticing  architecture  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  ' 
remove  the  prejudice  of  their  engagement  in  this  professio 

"THE  CELTIC  RENAISSANCE"—  The  Era  Magazine,  Nov.,  190 
The  movement  in  modern  literature  to  which  Renan  was  t 
first  to  call  attention  and  which  Matthew  Arnold  so  lumi 
ously  expounded. 

"BUTTERFLIES"— Outdoors  Magazine,  June,  1902. 

Some  interesting  and  little  known  facts  surrounding  t: 
study  of  the  butterfly. 

"THE  GROWTH  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"—  The  Era  Magazit. 
July,  1902. 

An  unprejudiced  investigation  of  the  progress  of  a  new  fai 
and  how  it  has  reached  such  a  highly  recognized  standii 
throughout  the  world. 
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"MRS.  ELLIS  ROWAN"—  The  Book  World,  Nov.,  1901. 

The  story  of  a  distinguished  English  woman,  who,  aided  by 
her  adventurous  travels  in  Queensland,  Burmah,  New 
Zealand,  West  Indies  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  became 
the  world's  greatest  painter  of  wild  flowers. 

"SILK  CULTURE"— The  Book  World,  Feb.,  1901. 

The  traditional  and  historic  story  of  silk  as  it  was  woven 
in  China  nearly  3,000  years  before  Christ. 

"LIBRARIES   AND   LIBRARIANS"— The   Bookman,    A    Literary 
Journal,  Jan.,  1898. 

A  history  of  the  founding  of  many  famous  book  institutions 
and  those  who  headed  them.  Covers  copiously  the  story 
of  the  beginning  of  the  free  public  circulating  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States. 

IE  SWISS  ARMY"— Metropolitan  Magazine,  May,  1901. 

Some  startling  facts  about  the  remarkable  military  forces 
of  the  Swiss  republic,  which,  by  order  of  King  Edward  VII, 
was  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  the  army  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  'RIGHT  HAND'  of  CAPT.  SEMMES"— The   Book  World, 
Aug.,  1900. 

On  the  passing  of  John  Mclntosh  Kell,  executive  officer  of 
the  good  ship  Alabama,  and  a  picturesque  figure  on  the 
Southern  side  during  the  great  American  conflict. 

'WOMEN  ELOCUTIONISTS"— National  Magazine,  Nov.,   1900. 

(Indicating  the  far  greater  progression  of  women  in  this  field 
because  they  are  better  adapted  to  this  work  than  men. 
Cites  examples  of  the  high  attainments  reached  by  Jennie 
Manheimer,  Marion  Short,  May  Perin,  and  many  others. 

THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  OFFICE"— Goday's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1896. 

»  Defending  the  woman  who  entertains  unconventional  ideas 
of  womanly  independence.  The  advance  of  women  into 
the  domain  of  politics  and  government. 

'HANDWRITING  AND  HANDWRITING  EXPERTS"— National 
Magazine,  Jan.,  1900. 

An  investigation  of  the  many  theories  for  the  detection  of 
forged  documents.  David  M.  Carvalho,  Daniel  T.  Ames, 
Henry  L.  Tolman  and  many  others,  all  experts,  with  their 
methods  outlined. 

'SOME  FRATERNAL  ORDERS  OF  THE  U.  S."— The  Peterson 
Magazine,  Jan.,  1898. 

The  history  and  status  of  the  greater  and  lesser  organiza- 
tions. Includes  a  discussion  of  the  ingenious  but  baseless 
speculations  which  trace  the  origin  of  Freemasonry  to  Solomon 
and  Noah. 

'LAST  SURVIVOR  OF  A  GREAT  CONGRESS"— National  Maga- 
zine, March,  1902. 

Andrew  J.  Harlan,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  31st  Congress  (1849)  serving  with  such  stalwarts  as 
Alexander  Stephens  and  Howell  Cobb  in  the  House,  and 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Douglas  and  Houston  in  the  Senate.  A 
remarkable  old  man  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

'FORGOTTEN  BOOKS"—  Era  Magazine,  Oct.,  1901. 

Names  of  books.which  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  were 
on  everybody's  lips.  Sylvester  Judd's  "Margaret,"  con- 
sidered in  the  forties  to  be  the  best  American  novel.  Mel- 
ville's "Typee"  and  "Omoo,"  works  which  delighted  Haw- 
thorne and  a  host  of  others,  brought  to  light  from  their 
obscurity  and  discussed  for  their  merits. 


"THE  FAILURE  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION"— Mind  Magazine, 
Sept,  1900. 

Of  education  which  fails  to  realize  Matthew  Arnold's  ideal, 
of  "sobriety  and  proportion"  and  turns  out  the  kind  of  man 
who  has  no  moral  fixity,  is  deficient  in  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  is  limited  in  his  intellectual  purview. 

"STYLE  IS  THE  THOUGHT  ITSELF"— Mind  Magazine,  Jan.,  1899. 
Writers  who  do  not  succeed  in  making  themselves  understood 
because  they  do  not  understand  themselves.  Spencer's 
shortcoming  being  an  absence  of  imagination  to  guide  him 
in  his  paths  of  investigation.  The  careless  style  in  Allison's 
History  deplored  and  the  clearness  of  Douglas  Stewart, 
Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Bunyan  and  Stevenson  highly  praised. 

"APOSTLES  OF  AUTOLATRY"— The  Arena  Magazine,  Dec.,  1900. 
The  false  conception  of  life  and  civilization  as  epitomized 
in  the  "Success"  and  "Thrift"  stories  set  up  by  Samuel 
Smile  and  his  American  contemporary,  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden. 
Both  exaggerating  the  importance  attached  to  money.  De- 
riding the  preachments  which  must  result  in  the  negation 
of  sacrifice  and  the  denial  of  humanity.  Such  writers  do 
not  themselves  suspect  the  infamy  of  inculcating  self-wor- 
ship. 

There  were  a  great  many  more  articles  which  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of  American  Politics  and  in  the 
magazines  already  named.  Some  also  appeared  in  Bel- 
ford's  as  far  back  as  1892.  However,  those  left  unidenti- 
fied relate  mainly  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Georgeist 
philosophy,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  Joseph 
Dana  Miller.  Nevertheless,  specific  mention  should  be 
made  of  one  such  article  which  provoked  considerable 
discussion  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Money  Question"  (Donahoe's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1895) 
and  dealt  with  the  demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  Miller  was  opposed  to  the  idea. 
He  advanced  arguments,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
pros,  which  were  much  more  fundamentally  sound  than 
those  of  the  cons  of  the  free  silver  era.  He  laid  greatest 
stress  on  the  oft  ignored  point  that  the  money  question, 
per  se,  was  a  minor  one  in  the  adjustment  of  our  economic 
enigma.  Another  angle  of  attack  was  the  persistence  of 
the  fiat  money  heresy.  Mr.  R.  W.  Kane  of  Abilene, 
Kansas,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  pros  of  the  time  and 
considered  an  authority,  took  exception  to  Mr.  Miller's 
contentions.  He  addressed  a  long  answer  (about  3,000 
words)  to  the  editor  of  Donahoe's  Magazine,  who  published 
it  in  the  February  issue,  1896.  Then  in  the  April  number 
appeared  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Miller,  who,  with  less  than 
one  thousand  words,  veritably  slew  his  antagonist.  There 
was,  however,  appended  to  this  last  communication  the 
following:  "N.  B.  This  correspondence  will  now  cease. 
— Ed."  Rather  blunt,  but  likely  necessary,  to  stem  the 
volubility  of  the  contenders. 

These  glimpses  from  a  long  friendship  with  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  will,  I  hope,  enable  others  to  better  appre- 
ciate the  alert  mind  and  beloved,  remarkable  personality 
which  will  remain  forever  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
him  well. 
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From  an  Amateur 

Journalist  of  the  Past 

MY  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Dana  Miller  dates 
back  to  1878.  He  had  begun  the  publication  of 
The  Argosy  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  the  little  world 
of  amateur  journalism,  as  an  editor,  essayist  and  critic, 
but  more  particularly  as  a  poet.  In  the  exercise  of  that 
precious  talent  he  soon  outstripped  all  competitors  and 
was  unanimously  elected  Poet  Laureate  of  the  National 
Amateur  Press  Association,  to  which  honor  was  added 
that  of  the  Essay-Laureateship.  His  lyrical  talent  grew 
with  the  years  and  his  poems  soon  found  their  way  into 
professional  publications  and  anthologies.  Surveying  the 
field  of  amateur  journalism  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years, it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  had  no  rival.  His  range 
rose  from  light  "society"  verse  to  the  majestic  tributes 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  McKinley. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  his  neighbor  in  the 
early  eighties  and  found  him  deep  in  Herbert  Spencer, 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  more  especially  in  Henry  George, 
the  dissemination  of  whose  philosophy  became  his  life 
work. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  "The  Fossils,"  a  unique 
organization  which  perpetuates  the  friendships  formed 
in  boyhood,  and  of  "The  Fossil  Fellowship,"  a  smaller 
and  more  intimate  group,  which  meets  semi-monthly 
for  dinner  and  reminiscence.  Here  he  relaxed  from  his 
strenuous  life-work  and  was  a  boy  again. 

I  treasure  a  presentation  copy  of  his  "Thirty  Years  of 
Verse  Making,"  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  he  wrote,  "To 
the  most  loyal  of  friends  and  truest  of  gentlemen."  Let 
me  use  these  same  words  in  describing  him. 

CHARLES  C.  HEUMAN. 

Some  Thoughts  of 

Joseph  Dana  Miller 

BY  JAMES  F.  MORTON 

THE  loss  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller  is  so  staggering  a 
blow  to  all  of  us  who  have  accepted  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Henry  George  as  our  unchallengable  guide 
through  the  mazes  of  economic  and  political  problems, 
that  we  have  not  had  time  to  catch  our  breath;  and  a 
careful  appraisal  of  all  the  attributes  of  this  peerless 
leader  and  many  sided  veteran  in  human  service  must 
await  a  later  time,  when  many  threads  of  his  career  can 
be  gradually  drawn  together,  with  a  thoughtful  study 
of  their  relative  significance.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  from  any  of  us  at  the  present  time  is  an  inade- 
quate expression  of  our  sense  of  loss  and  such  personal 


tribute  as  we  can  express  as  the  result  of  oyr  first  re- 
action. 

I  cannot  write  impersonally  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  rather 
of  the  "Joe"  Miller  whom  his  friends  and  comrades  were 
privileged  to  know.  Despite  the  clarity  of  his  vision  and 
his  masterly  powers  of  intellectual  analysis,  it  is  always 
as  a  vital  human  being  that  I  am  compelled  to  think  of 
him.  He  was  profoundly  human,  with  intense  feelings 
and  sympathies,  and,  although  a  master-logician,  was  as 
remote  from  being  a  "thinking-machine"  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  It  was  no  ice  water  that  ran  in  his  veins, 
whether  in  his  inspiring  vision  of  the  ideals  of  freedom 
which  he  did  so  much  to  bring  closer  to  actuality,  his 
tremendous  moral  indignation  against  all  forms  of  in- 
justice or  oppression,  or  his  warm  affection  for  his 
friends. 

My  relations  with  him  extend  back  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years;    and  my  associations  with   him  have  been 
extremely  close  in  a  number  of  different  fields.     We  had 
been  intimates  for  some  score  or  more  of  years  before, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  after  long  wanderings  in  many  paths 
of  social  and  economic  inquiry,  my  eyes  were  at  long  last 
opened  to   the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  giant  truth 
revealed  by  Henry  George,  and  already  for  many  years 
clearly  visioned  by  the  comrade  with  whom  I  now  en- 
tered upon  a  new  period  of  joint  relations  in  common 
service  to  the  cause  of  land  freedom.     We  were  affiliated! 
in  amateur  journalism,  an  agency  of  self-expression  b\| 
young  writers,  who  published  little  papers  without  thought 
of  profit,  for  pleasure  and  self-improvement.     From  thu 
activity,  many  have  graduated  into  the  fields  of  journalism 
and    literature;     and    a.   number    have   won    distinction 
Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  this  unique 
institution,  and  learned  from  it  many  of  the  lessons  which 
guided  him  to  later  success  in  his  chosen  field.     Besides 
being  a  master  of  exposition  and  discussion,  he  was  a  poel' 
of  no  mean  ability;   and  a  volume  of  his  collected  poems 
which  was  given  to  the  public  a  few  years  ago,  met  with' 
high    recognition    among    the    appreciative.     Somewhat 
later,  we  were  associated  with  the  development  of  Th 
Fossils,  a  body  formed  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
lessons  of  amateur  journalism  among  its  graduates 
ripened  years;  and  his  interest  in  this  movement  contini 
among  his  foremost  activities  to  the  day  of  his  death 
In  the  field  of  general  literature,  to  which  from  time  t< 
time  he  made  notable  contributions,  we  likewise  had  mucl 
in  common,  our  community  of  interest  ranging  from  thi 
revival  of  interest  in  old  classics  and  the  combatting  o 
the  Baconian  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare'! 
plays  to  the  latest  phases  of  our  time.     In  the  severe! 
task  of  warfare  against  the  meanness  of  race  prejudicel 
we  were  also  joint-laborers. 

To  the  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Mr.  Miller  i 
best  known  for  his  matchless  labors  in  the  Single  Ta: 
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novement.  These  will  undoubtedly  be  dealt  with  at 
ength  by  those  most  competent  to  do  so.  But  to  him, 
s  so  profoundly  to  Henry  George  himself,  the  Single 
'ax  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  mode  of  applying 

vast  and  universal  prnciple  in  the  economic  field.  His 
ucid  mind,  never  sidetracked  by  appearances,  penetrated 
o  George's  prophetic  vision  of  the  whole  area  of  democracy 
md  liberty.  It  was  unthinkable  to  him  that  freedom  and 
ustice  should  be  applicable  within  a  limited  range,  and 
ot  in  every  sphere  of  human  existence.  The  value  of 

truth   may   be   measured   by   its   universality.     When, 

t  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Miller,  our  beloved   Frederic   Leu- 

uscher  read  the  majestic  passages  from  the  last  chapter 

'  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who 

stened  were  thrilled  anew,  as  we  were  reminded  of  the 

rophetic  vision  which  moved  onward  and  upward  from 

le  discovery  of  the  basic  means  of  solving  the  problem 

:  involuntary  poverty  in  the  midst  of  advancing  wealth, 

o  the  sublime  realization  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 

niverse.     For  so  any  glimpse  at  one  aspect  of  reality 

an  never  be  limited  to  itself  alone,  but  must  proceed, 

nk  by  link,  until  the  chain  is  found  which  binds  together 

1  the  realities  of  the  universe  in  one  supreme  law  under 

guidance  which  can  never  fail.     Thus  each  laborer  for 

le  truth  is  in  the  end  at  one  with  the  central  soul  of  things. 

ur  companion  and  leader,  so  long  our  guide  and  inspirer 

trough  his  presence,  has  passed  from  our  present  ken, 

ut  not  from  our  hearts  nor  from  the  reality  to  which 

s  life  bore  unceasing  witness.     He  is,  by  many  a  token, 

urs  more  fully  and  permanently  than  ever.     Wherever 

he  high  spirit  which  is  his  may  find  its  new  field  of  action, 

cannot  be  that  any  of  us,  who  have  known  him  and  with 

m  have  known  the  truth  to  which  he  bore  witness,  should 

lint  or  fail  in  the  continuing  struggle.     Like  unto  him, 

e  also  may  all  of  us  pass  from  this  sphere  of  being  before 

le  ultimate  day  of  economic  justice  shall  dawn  on  earth; 

ut  it  will  be  our  glory  to  have  held  our  faith  and  con- 

nued  our  labors  to  the  end,  and  to  have  borne  our  part 

preparing    the    foundation-stones   for    the    temple    of 

uth  and  freedom,  toward  which  Henry  George  has  pointed 

he  way,  and  for  the  creation  of  which  already  a  noble 

Ilowship,  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  have  devoted 

hemselves  even  unto  the  death.     And  as  we  hold  fast  the 

lemory  of  this  latest  of  our  dear  and  honored  comrades 

the  noblest  crusade  on  earth,  so  in  the  coming  day  of 
chievement  a  place  of  high  renown  will  be  reserved  for 
le  gallant  spirit  known  to  us  and  to  thousands  of  men  and 
romen  as  Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

From  Francis  Neilson 

AM  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Dana 
•  Miller,  and  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  I  could  not  see 
im  before  he  passed  away.  He  was  a  good  friend, 
'lease  present  my  deep  condolences  to  his  relatives. 


How  I  Knew  Joseph  Dana  Miller 

BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 

A  S  Comrade  in  the  Faith,  co-worker  for  Single  Tax, 
•**•  naturally.  But  mainly  as  editor,  as  amiable  and 
understanding  editor. 

The  position  of  an  editor  for  whom  professional  writers 
are  expected  to  work  for  nothing  is  not  an  easy  one.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  the  comrades  who  were 
not  writers  by  profession  really  understood  just  how 
difficult  Joseph  Miller's  position  was.  And  how  well 
he  carried  it  off. 

Of  course,  we  professionals  who  contributed,  for  no 
monetary  returns,  to  his  magazine,  were  all  working, 
as  he  himself  was,  for  the  Cause  in  which  we  believed. 
And  we  realized,  as  perhaps  the  laiety  could  not,  how 
much  Joseph  Miller  was  giving  of  himself  and  his  ability, 
for  small  recompense.  He  had  literary  talent  which  he 
might  have  sold,  elsewhere,  for  greater  money  return. 
Which  is  why  we  liked  to  work  for  him,  for  we  felt  he 
understood,  because  he  also  knew  what  it  was  to  work 
for  nothing  because  of  one's  belief. 

And  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  for  his  magazine,  for 
he  kept  up  its  standard  of  literary  excellence,  never  for- 
getting that  standard  in  his  devotion  to  the  Cause  for 
which  his  magazine  stood.  The  standard  never  relaxed 
during  the  many  years  when  the  magazine  was  first  known 
as  The  Single  Tax  Review  and  its  later  incarnation  as 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  magazine  stood  for  no  par- 
ticular line  of  Single  Tax  work.  Its  aim  was  to  furnish 
an  accurate  chronicle  of  all  phases  of  the  work  for  Henry 
George's  doctrines,  never  forgetting  the  ethical  back- 
ground of  deep  understanding  of  fundamental  principles 
while  keeping  its  readers  in  touch  with  activities  all 
along  the  line. 

It  formed  an  excellent,  valuable  and  necessary  com- 
panion to  magazines  like  The  Public,  for  many  years  so 
valiant  a  fighter  for  justice  and  liberty,  so  actively  in 
touch  with  all  effort  along  the  line  of  work  for  fundamental 
economics. 

The  Public  was  actively  in  the  fight,  the  Single  Tax 
Review  chronicled  and  preserved  the  record  of  what  was 
done.  The  two  publications  together  were,  during  many 
years,  indispensable  to  all  of  us  who  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  of  those  active  years,  or  studied  it  from  the 
side-lines.  And  yet,  of  the  two,  valuable  as  was  the 
Public,  it  was  Joseph  Miller's  magazine  that  one  kept, 
as  a  record  of  what  happened,  a  record  of  the  things 
worth  while. 

I  wrote  for  both,  and  enjoyed  it.  The  more  active 
"hard-fisted"  (as  one  might  call  it)  participation  of  the 
Public,  and  the  calm  philosophical  understanding  demanded 
for  the  Single  Tax  Review  kept  us  in  balance. 

Joseph   Miller's  comments  were  absolutely  up-to-date 
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in  what  they  touched  on.  But  he  put  into  them  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  was  fundamental,  what  was  work 
for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  moment. 

This  clear  understanding  he  kept  until  the  last,  as  long 
as  his  failing  health  permitted  him  to  participate  in  the 
active  control  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  As  years  went 
on,  he  grew  more  mellow,  but  never  lost  his  clear  percep- 
tion of  fundamentals. 

And  he  demanded  these  qualities  from  those  who  worked 
for  him  and  with  him,  which  is  one  reason  why — for  those 
of  us  who  make  claim  to  intelligence,  it  was  such  a  pleasure 
to  work  for  him.  Another  reason  too,  which  may  not 
be  as  clear  to  the  comrades  who  are  not  writers  by  profes- 
sion. He  demanded  a  standard  of  writing,  simple  but 
clear  style,  and  good  command  of  language.  He  pos- 
sessed it  himself,  and  set  the  pace  for  his  magazine.  An 
occasional  "open  letter"  might  have  more  force  than 
excellence-of  style.  That  was  permissible.  But  for  definite 
contribution,  good  writing  was  demanded. 

The  "News  Notes  and  Personals"  kept  us  in  touch 
with  our  fellow-workers  in  the  Cause  throughout  the 
world.  And  here,  too,  Joseph  Miller  kept  his  pages  open 
for  any  line  of  endeavor  that  furthered  the  teachings  of 
Henry  George. 

One  pleasant  memory  will  always  remain  for  me,  I 
fancy,  for  many  of  the  occasional  contributions  to  his 
magazine.  When  we  stopped  in  for  a  chat  in  the  little 
office  in  Nassau  Street,  generally  to  talk  over  a  possible 
contribution,  Joseph  Miller  would  discuss  all  sorts  of 
matters  concerning  Single  Tax  work  and  opinions,  very 
openly.  In  his  earlier  years  when,  as  is  natural,  one's 
opinions  are  more  strongly  marked,  he  could  sometimes 
be  quite  sharp  in  his  comments.  But  as  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine read  by  all  his  comrades,  he  never  allowed  his  own 
convictions  to  blind  him.  He  was  always  fair  and  just, 
and  always  realized  that  his  magazine  was  to  represent 
and  encourage  all  workers  for  Single  Tax,  not  just  those 
that  happened  to  agree  with  him  on  any  particular  line. 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  first  and  most  important  re- 
quirement for  an  editor.  But  not  every  editor,  in  any 
sort  of  magazine,  holds  to  it.  Joseph  Miller  did.  And 
he  made  all  who  wrote  for  him  want  to  do  likewise.  He 
never  commanded  it,  or  even  suggested  it.  But  his 
example  was  enough. 

Now  that  he  has  gone  from  us,  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  phase  of  Joseph  Miller's 
literary  activities  which  few  of  us  seem  to  know — or  if 
we  know  it,  hardly  gave  it  much  attention  during  his 
lifetime  when,  to  us,  his  position  as  editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  was  all-important. 

This  was  Joseph  Miller  as  poet.  One  book  "Thirty 
Years  of  Verse  Making,"  published  in  1926,  sums  up  what 
he  has  done  in  this  line.  It  is  a  book  which  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  well  will  cherish.  For  it  shows  sides  of 
his  nature  which  we,  his  comrades  in  Single  Tax  work, 


and  his  professional  comrades  in  writing  for  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  did  not  know  of,  or  glimpsed  but  vaguely. 

Most  of  his  poems  on  our  work  we  know.  The  fine 
"Poems  of  Social  Aspiration,"  the  "Tributes  to  Notables," 
have  often  appeared  in  his  own  magazine,  some  of  them 
in  The  Public,  and  many  have  been  read  at  meetings, 
the  reason  for  which  furnished  inspiration  for  the  poem. 
I  remember  with  pleasure  the  magnificent  "Thomas 
Jefferson,"  which  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  at  a  Jeffer- 
son Dinner  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  in  1900, 
a  ringing  poem  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  read  just  be- 
cause of  the  richness  of  the  words,  the  strength  of  the 
rhythm  as  well  as  the  fine  thoughts  it  expressed. 

There  are  many  of  the  "Poems  of  Social  Aspiration" 
which  should  be  better  known  today  than  they  are,  for 
they  express  the  universal  longing  for  freedom,  the  uni- 
versal groping  for  a  hope  of  greater  liberty  and  justice 
in  the  world,  in  fine  strong  ringing  phrase.  Yet  always 
under  them  is  the  understanding  of  where  that  light  can 
be  found,  if  one  will  but  seek. 

But  there  are  several  groups  of  poems  in  the  book  which 
Joseph  Milter  never  mentioned  in  the  magazine,  and  which 
indeed  belonged  to  his  more  persona!  life  and  likings. 
His  poems  about  books,  in  the  group  entitled  "From 
the  Library,"  will  appeal  to  all  who  love  books,  who  feel 
something  above  and  outside  of  ourselves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  good  book,  the  something  that  carries  us  up- 
ward to  heights  above  the  world's  troubles.  These  thoughts 
Joseph  Miller  has  simply  and  sincerely  expressed  in  the 
little  group  of  poems.  And  this  one  of  his  comrades 
at  least,  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that,  although  loving 
books  as  greatly  as  he  did,  she  knew  these  poems  less 
well  than  she  did  those  connected  with  his  beliefs  on 
liberty  and  justice.  But  a  closer  study  of  them  brings 
its  own  reward  to  one  who  loves  books.  "Fields,  Woods 
and  Sea"  show  Joseph  Miller  as  an  understanding  lovei 
of  nature;  and  in  "Verses  Occasional  and  Topical"  there 
are,  among  poems  of  wider  import,  some  deeply-felt  verj 
personal  revelations  of  sorrow,  of  happiness,  that  Josepl 
Miller  did  not  often  let  us  know  of.  For  of  all  workers 
in  the  Cause,  he  seemed  somehow  the  least  personal 
or  rather  the  one  who  had  most  entirely  merged  his 
personal  life  in  that  he  worked  for.  Probably  it 
because  his  work  as  editor  of  so  important  an  organ 
our  thought  required  strict  impersonality.  Which  i 
why  this  book  of  poems  will  be,  for  many  of  us,  a  charminj 
memory  of  the  rich,  deep,  many-sided  character  of  om 
whom  we  mainly  knew  as  that  most  impersonal  of  al 
personalities,  a  fair-minded  impartial  editor,  chroniclini 
all  phases  of  the  work  to  which  his  life  was  given. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  stricter  literary  criticism 
the  verses,  as  verse,  are  not  always  perfect.  But  ther 
breathes  through  them  all  so  fine  a  spirit,  that  we  cout 
have  no  better  monument  to  what  Joseph  Dana  Mille 
was,  what  he  believed,  and  what  he  worked  for. 
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Strong  Soul  and 

High  Endeavor 

I  REMEMBER,  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  the  first 
time  I  met  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  seven  years  ago. 
The  meeting  came  about  in  this  way.  Having  just  read 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  I  entertained  the  hope  there 
might  be  some  sort  of  group  that  gathered  to  discuss 
and  spread  the  beautiful  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 
The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  led  my  search  to  the  office 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by 
the  editor.  His  face  beamed  with  kindliness,  yet  reflected 
a  worldly  wisdom  that  challenged  any  idea  he  could  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  his  field  of  work.  He  displayed 
a  serenity  that  can  only  be  associated  with  the  pure  in 
heart.  Almost  as  if  by  natural  design,  he  had  received 
the  physical  gift  of  a  beautiful,  dome-like  head,  in  keeping 
with  and  apparently  symbolizing  his  virtues. 

Having  allowed  me  to  introduce  myself  and  my  errand, 
Mr.  Miller  began  telling  me  of  the  newly  formed  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science,  of  which  his  office  was 
then  the  headquarters,  and  whose  curriculum  at  that  time 
was  nothing  more  than  a  semi-weekly  lecture  conducted 
by  Oscar  H.  Geiger  at  the  home  of  some  friends.  Further 
conversation  brought  out  that  Mr.  Miller  was  the  editor 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  He  reached  for  a  copy  of  the 
paper  but  even  before  he  could  hand  it  to  me,  I  announced 
myself  as  a  subscriber  forthwith.  Thereupon  he  picked 
up  the  telephone,  got  Mr.  Geiger  at  the  other  end,  and 
"registered"  me  as  a  student.  I  had  not  told  him  to. 
But  we  had  seen  the  gleam  of  understanding  in  each 
other's  eyes. 

Hardly  a  day  passed  thereafter  in  which  I  didn't  run 
up  to  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  Ever  courteous,  he  bore  calmly 
and  sympathetically  with  the  numerous  "problems"  I 
brought.  A  few  years  later  he  took  me  into  his  con- 
fidence and  gave  me  my  "spurs"  by  stating  he  had  come 
to  rely  very  much  on  my  judgment.  When  Oscar  H. 
Geiger,  the  business  manager  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
died,  I  was  drafted  as  Mr.  Miller's  consultant. 

Being  an  editor,  he  had  a  string  of  visitors.  Some 
were  more  welcome  than  others.  I  don't  believe  he  had 
much  chance  to  write  at  length  in  the  office.  Now  and 
then  he  might  jot  down  something,  but  probably  did 
most  of  his  writing  at  home.  On  vacations,  too,  he  did 
considerable  work.  He  wrote  slowly,  and  with  an  un- 
steady hand,  though  he  actually  enjoyed  addressing  all 
the  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  wrappers  at  each  issue. 

The  office  itself  was  the  subject  for  lots  of  fun.  Hardly 
bigger  than  a  packing  box,  never  was  more  stuff  crowded 
into  an  editorial  sanctum.  I  still  gaze,  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  laughter  and  sorrow,  upon  his  desk,  a  real  antique. 
When  the  roller  part  goes  up,  the  table  part  pulls  out, 


threatening  to  topple  the  ink  and  paste  and  various  other 
items  with  which  it  is  cluttered.  The  editor's  chair, 
with  its  arm  rests,  was  built  for  comfort,  its  new  cretonne 
covered  back  and  seat  pads  betraying  the  work  of  a  femin- 
ine visitor  whose  sense  of  tidiness  had  revolted  at  the 
older  pads,  which  were  so  worn  as  to  expose  nearly  all  the 
cotton  filling.  Everything  in  the  office  seemed  to  be  of 
the  most  ancient  vintage. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  always  took  good  naturedly  our 
quips  about  the  office  attire.  In  return  he  treated  us  to  a 
delicious  humor  of  his  own.  His  repartee  was  flawless, 
yet  he  never  employed  a  deliberate  pun.  On  occasions 
he  would  throw  us  into  stitches  by  dryly  referring  to 
some  crackpot  as  possessed  of  a  "custard  pie"  mind. 
If  one  became  too  serious  on  a  metaphysical  aspect  of 
the  Single  Tax,  he  would  bring  the  culprit  to  earth  by 
perhaps  posing  some  such  question  as  "Does  Omnipotence 
abnegate  Attribute."  If  sentimentality  went  to  excess 
he  could  make  short  work  of  that  also.  Once,  when  I 
had  voiced  my  regrets  at  having  been  born  after  Henry 
George's  death  and  my  envy  of  those  who  had  shaken 
our  great  leader's  hand,  the  editor,  with  a  twinkle,  re- 
plied, "Don't  take  it  so  hard;  I  never  saw  Christ  in  the 
flesh." 

He  tolerated  those  Single  Taxers  who  criticised  Henry 
George,  but  saw  little  use  in  debating  with  them.  With- 
out malice,  he  suggested  they  were  merely  enamoured  of 
their  own  subtleties.  However,  he  often  expressed  ad- 
miration for  the  sincerity  and  hard  work  of  many  who 
disagreed  with  him,  although  he  was  saddened,  in  his 
way  of  looking  at  it,  by  their  error  in  not  sticking  to 
Henry  George.  When  certain  of  them  would  become 
violent,  he  confessed  that  "Single  Taxers  are  the  only 
people  who  are  against  what  they're  for." 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  preferred  to  see  the  good  intentions 
that  might  be  present  in  any  of  the  approaches  to  the 
attainment  of  our  goal.  While  recognizing  Henry  George 
as  the  exponent  of  a  science  of  political  economy,  he, 
like  George,  never  frowned  on  any  Georgeist  movement 
because  it  might  be  less  scientific  than  political,  so  long 
as  he  felt  the  advocates  were  sincere,  as  he  always  saw  a 
certain  educational  value  in  them.  He  constantly  re- 
iterated his  approval  of  Henry  George's  entrance  into 
the  political  arena. 

He  enjoyed  belonging  to  the  School  of  1897,  to  which 
a  few  of  his  critics  consigned  him  in  reproach  for  his 
"failure"  to  keep  abreast  of  the  modern  improvements 
being  engrafted  on  the  ideas  of  Henry  George.  He  ad- 
mitted he  could  also  bear  the  accusation  of  belonging  to 
an  even  older  school,  that  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  devoutly  believed  that  justice  and 
ethics  are  the  head  and  crown  of  any  science  of  human  re- 
lationships, including  political  economy,  being  a  100  per 
cent  Georgeist.  As  such,  he  helped  shape  the  policy  of  the 
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Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  that  only  the 
teachings  of  Henry  George  should  be  taught  therein, 
without  any  ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 

Thoughtless  remarks  disparaging  to  the  memory  of 
old,  deceased  Single  Taxers  were  offensive  to  his  ears. 
He  would  counter  by  asking  how  many  young  men  have 
we  in  the  movement  today  who  measure  up  to  the  stature 
of  the  old  timers.  Not  that  he  didn't  appreciate  the 
movement  is  making  greater  progress  than  ever,  in  spite 
of  a  dearth  of  magnetic  personalities. 

It  seems  hard  indeed  to  lose  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  But 
let  us  be  thankful  for  having  him  as  long  as  we  did.  It 
is  for  us  to  carry  on  the  battle.  "Strong  soul  and  high 
endeavor,  the  world  needs  them  now." 

CHARLES  Jos.  SMITH. 

From  John  C.  Rose 

T  LOOK  upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller  as  one 
-»•  of  the  great  tragedies  of  recent  years,  for  I  always 
regarded  him  as  one  of  our  ablest  Single  Tax  authors 
and  leaders.  I  admired  his  writings  and  read  every  word  he 
wrote,  including  his  "Single  Tax  Year  Book,"  "Verses  From 
a  Vagrant  Muse,"  "Thirty  Years  of  Verse  Making,"  etc. 

Miller  carried  on  the  work  of  Single  Tax  education  in 
the  noble  spirit  of  Henry  George  and  other  predecessors. 
In  his  Single  Tax  campaigns  and  work  of  education, 
he  held  no  personal  grudges,  and  he  never  debated  or 
argued  by  hurling  invectives  or  by  "calling  personal 
names."  Instead,  he  debated  with  logic,  arguments 
and  facts,  and  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him — includ- 
ing his  political  and  economic  "enemies" — admired  his 
sincerity  and  good  taste. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  words  he  used  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  Francis  W.  Maguire  (in  his  review  of  my  book, 
"Philosopher  and  Reformer"),  can  well  be  applied  to 
him.  This  tribute  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"And  to  this  task  Maguire  [Miller]  brought  a  thorough- 
ness and  devotion  that  set  him  apart  with  those  who  are 
.  .  .  rearing  the  structure  that  is  being  built  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  .  .  . 

"Maguire  [Miller]  like  all  large-minded  men,  was  of  a 
tolerant  spirit.  His  philosophy  had  taught  him  that 
man  was  innately  good  and  that  the  meaner  traits  so 
often  exhibited  were  born  of  the  exploitation  and  tyranny 
to  which  he  had  been  so  long  subject." — (Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Vol.  xxxviii,  No.  3,  page 
93,  May-June,  1938.) 

I  shall  never  forget  the  encouragement  he  gave  me, 
at  our  first  meeting,  "that  if  all  Single  Taxers  labored  as 
earnestly  and  diligently  as  you,  we  would  be  well  on  our 
way  to  victory." 

It  was  such  encouragement,  from  men  like  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  that  enabled  me  to  do  as  much  for  Single  Tax  as 
I  have  fortunately  been  able  to  do. 


As  I  Remember 

Joseph  Dana  Miller 

BY  ROBERT  CLANCY 

SERENE,  with  a  certain  detachment,  yet  allowing 
himself  to  be  part  of  the  event.  That's  the  way  you 
would  find  Joseph  Dana  Miller  at  meetings  and  gatherings. 
And  you  would  usually  find  him  in  a  group  where  people 
were  speaking  with  hope,  planning,  and  asking  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  next?"  Such  things  would  evoke  his 
presence.  But  let  the  conversation  turn  into  a  dispute 
over  a  small  matter,  or  an  internecine  feud,  and  he  would 
turn  and  walk  away.  Almost  like  a  force  of  nature. 
Certain  combined  compounds  produce  life;  break  up 
the  compounds  and  life  disappears. 

Always  ready  for  the  task  at  hand,  looking  forward, 
but  not  questioning  the  future  too  far,  and  never  lingering 
on  the  past.  That  was  Miller  in  his  work.  That  attitude 
kept  him  young — I  could  never  think  of  him  as  aged. 
Somehow  I  got  the  impression  that  he  was  growing.  Well, 
he  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  events  in  the  move- 
ment, hopeful  signs  of  progress,  and  he  was  always  absorb- 
ing new  ideas.  "What's  new?  Any  new  lectures  going 
on  tonight?  When  are  you  coming  down  again?  Did 
you  see  this  letter  I  got  today?"  Pass  some  trite  compli- 
ment on  his  latest  essay  and  he  would  be  tickled. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  Miller's  favorite  figure  in  the  world 
of  letters.  He  himself  was  a  sort  of  Johnson  in  the  move- 
ment. People  would  gather  round  him.  come  to  him  with 
thear  ideas,  problems  and  disputes.  He  was  father-con- 
fessor for  a  great  variety  of  sins. 

He  was  smiling,  always,  with  a  smile  that  gave  forth 
benediction,  Even  now  I  see  that  smiling  happy  face. 
Yes,  it  was  a  happy  face — he  was  happy  in  his  work. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  kept  at  quiet,  steady,  construc- 
tive toil,  not  noise  and  shouting.  And  how  imposing  are 
the  results  of  all  those  years  of  chronicling  the  movement! 
Great,  impartial  spirit,  he  realized  that  the  movement 
was  larger  than  himself  and  his  ideas,  hence  he  gave  space 
in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  all  representative  ideas  and 
activities  in  the  movement,  whether  or  not  he  agreed 
with  them,  and  regardless  of  whether  the  writers  criticized 
his  own  views.  For  instance,  he  allowed  many  stormy 
battles  to  be  waged  in  the  pages  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM, 
over  the  question  of  interest.  As  for  himself,  he  said 
"There  is  no  problem  of  interest!" 

Miller  was  a  man  of  principle.  He  was  not  over-anxious 
to  ascertain  the  exact  figures  on  land  values,  how  much 
rent  land  owners  are  collecting,  whether  there  would  be 
enough  or  too  much  for  government  expenses.  "I  don't 
care,"  he  said,  "whether  tlie  landowners  are  collecting 
90  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  the  rent.  They're  not  entitled 
to  one  cent  of  it.  It  belongs  to  society  as  a  whole." 
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When  Miller  left  the  literary  world  to  enlist  as  a  full- 
time  worker  in  the  Georgeist  movement,  men  of  letters 
felt  that  a  great  leader  had  departed  from  their  ranks. 
But  if  he  deserted  Parnassus  it  was  to  climb  Nebo  for  a 
greater  vision.  He  saw  the  world  with  serious  social 
problems  confronting  it.  He  saw  the  Georgeists  with 
the  true  remedy  for  the  ills  of  society.  He  saw  a  great 
variety  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Georgeists  to  bring  the 
truth  to  humanity — trials  and  errors,  achievements  and 
failures,  even  disputes  which  split  the  movement.  But 
within  all  the  churning,  he  saw  a  great  work  on  behalf 
of  suffering  mankind.  And  he  chronicled  this  epic  for 
forty  years. 

Was  this  not  greater  poetry  than  verse-making? 

A  Youngster's  Tribute 

I   ATTENDED   the  services  for  our  dear  friend  who 
has  just  passed  on,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
ceremony. 

The  likening  of  the  character  of  this  great  man  to  fine 
tracery  engraved  upon  steel  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan 
was  most  appropriate.  For  as  the  master  plate  impresses 
its  likeness  upon  parchment  so  this  great  character  has 
imprinted  its  likeness  upon  those  with  whom  it  came  in 
contact. 

Truly  good  men  do  not  die.  They  live  on  in  those  upon 
whom  they  have  left  their  impress.  The  character  of 
man  develops  along  the  lines  of  the  influences  which 
mold  it.  As  fine  engravings  make  fine  prints,  so  strong 
character  and  high  purpose  reproduce  themselves  in  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  lives  on,  not  alone  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  friends,  but  in  the  very  thoughts  and 
acts  of  those  who  really  knew  him. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  many  who  paused  at  the  bier 
of  Joseph  Dana  Miller  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
high  ideal  which  he  cherished  through  life.  He  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  for  the  world  is  a  better  place  for  his  having 
lived  in  it,  and  is  peopled  with  better  men  because  of  his 
influence.  He  has  carried  the  light  ever  forward  and, 
as  he  passed  on,  strong  hands  have  not  been  wanting  to 
grasp  the  torch  and  to  continue  the  good  fight. 

It  is  my  most  fervent  hope  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
will  continue  as  its  founder  intended  and  that  all  those 
who  knew  Joseph  Dana  Miller  will  continue  to  read  his 
paper,  for  although  no  one  can  ever  replace  the  editor 
of  Comment  and  Reflection,  the  fine  editions  turned 
out  in  the  last  two  numbers  by  the  editorial  associates 
of  Mr.  Miller,  must  have  pleased  him  and  made  him 
feel  that  he  could  not  leave  his  work  in  more  loving,  or 
more  capable  hands. 

HARRY  HAASE, 
Graduate  of  the  H.  G.  S.  S.  S.  in  N.  Y.  City. 


From  the  Director  of 
the  Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

A  TRUTH  becomes  no  truer  because  of  the  garb  in 
which  it  is  presented;  but  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  perceived,  and  perhaps  accepted,  is  enhanced  thereby. 
I  retail  vividly  that  the  literary  qualities  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  impelled  my  reading  of  that  book  before  I 
had  any  idea  of  its  economic  or  philosophical  content. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  style  of  Henry  George  one 
would  be  inclined  to  expect  men  of  marked  literary 
abilities  to  be  attracted  to  his  philosophy,  and  to  use 
their  gifts  in  the  propagation  of  his  theories.  And  there 
were  a  number  who  wielded  the  pen  well  in  the  cause  of 
Georgeism.  There  were  Louis  F.  Post,  John  S.  Crosby, 
Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  Herbert  Quick,  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  Luke  North  and  others  whose  various  literary  talents 
enriched  our  literature.  Those  who  emphasized  the 
fiscal  reform  were  legion,  and  while  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject does  not  lend  itself  to  literary  heights,  much  of  an 
informative  character,  good  for  argumentative  purposes, 
has  been  left  by  these  men ;  the  field  for  such  informative 
work  is  still  unscratched,  and  much  valuable  research 
work  must  be  done. 

George  Raymond  Geiger,  Graham  Peace,  Harry  Gun- 
nison  Brown,  among  others  still  with  us,  have  done  some 
good  writing.  And  Albert  Jay  Nock,  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  essayists,  has  just  completed  a  remarkable 
word  portrait  of  Henry  George,  which  will  be  issued  in 
August. 

But,  in  the  quarter  century  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  movement,  my  impression  has  been  that  the  orator 
rather  than  the  writer  has  been  developed.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  was  nurtured 
in  the  political  arena,  and  in  a  period  when  verbal  pyro- 
technics from  the  tail  of  a  wagon  was  the  accredited  means 
of  political  propaganda. 

However,  there  was  one  writer  who  for  nearly  forty 
years  did  yeoman  service  for  the  movement,  of  whom  the 
movement  may  well  be  proud.  He  was  a  mid -Victorian, 
in  the  best  literary  sense.  Always  he  knew  the  phrase 
that  would  best  express  the  thought,  the  correct  word, 
the  proper  sentence  structure.  But  though  he  was  a 
consummate  craftsman,  he  was  much  more  than  that. 
He  never  submerged  or  minimized  the  thought,  or  the 
message,  in  his  art.  His  talented  pen  was  always  the 
obedient  slave  of  his  ideas. 

For  over  twenty  years  I  have  looked  forward  to  the 
bi-monthly  "Comment  and  Reflection"  of  Joe  Miller. 
Always  this  well-turned  commentary  on  current  problems 
or  moot  doctrinal  questions  or  matters  of  method  made 
me  feel  that  this  bright  beacon  light  was  an  assurance 
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that  Henry  George  would  not  die.  I  travelled  much 
during  these  years,  and  my  heart  was  frequently  heavy 
with  the  realization  that  the  philosophy  of  freedom  was 
little  known  in  these  United  States.  Sometimes  the 
density  of  this  darkness  seemed  impenetrable,  and  courage 
to  keep  on  teaching  ebbed.  Then  came  a  new  "Comment 
and  Reflection,"  and,  taking  my  cue  from  this  seemingly 
inextinguishable  light,  I  carried  on. 

But,  at  long  last  the  light  is  extinguished.  We  who 
knew  Joe  loved  him.  In  the  privacy  of  our  hearts  only 
will  that  loss  find  expression.  But  the  movement  as  a 
whole  will  be  poorer  because  the  literary  genius  of  his 
"Comment  and  Reflection"  is  gone  forever. 

FRANK  CHODOROV. 


From  Chicago 


r  I  ^HE  Single  Tax  League  of  Chicago,  joins  with  the 
•*•  thousands  of  admirers  of  the  late  Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  New  York,  in 
expressing  their  feeling  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
movement,  in  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  MiHer  was  a  man  of  rare  literary  attainment  and 
a  devoted  leader  to  the  cause  of  social  justice.  His  death 
but  emphasizes  the  need  of  those  remaining,  to  renew  their 
efforts  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  to  which  he  gave 
unsparingly  of  his  splendid  talents. 

GEO.  C.  OLCOTT,  President. 


Long  Live  "Land  and  Freedom"       From  Our  Canadian  Friends 


I  AM  indeed  saddened  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  Joseph  Dana 
Miller.  While  I  met  him  only  once,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  company  of  the  gentle- 
man and  scholar  he  was.  Often  in  my  thoughts  since 
then,  way  out  here  in  California,  comes  back  the  vision 
of  his  beautiful  and  intelligent  face. 

Isn't  it  striking,  at  this  time,  that  I  should  remember 
what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  that  no  man  is  indispen- 
sable, regardless  of  the  pedestal  on  which  his  friends  may 
have  placed  him.  Yes,  you  can  keep  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
alive.  His  inspiration  will  guide  your  hand.  Your 
last  two  issues  proved  that  you  can  do  it  and  that  his 
faith  in  you  was  not  misplaced.  Even  the  Comment 
and  Reflection  seemed  as  though  it  might  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  is  dead.  Long  live  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM! 

LESLIE  PICOT. 

From  the  Author  of  Causerie 

IT  is  a  great  shock  to  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
left  us.     I  had  hoped  that  his  accident  was  not  serious 
and  that  his  recovery  was  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

His  passing  will  make  a  tremendous  difference  to  the 
advancement  of  Single  Tax,  because  Mr.  Miller  was  one 
of  the  very  few  writers  able  to  write  briefly,  clearly  and 
to  the  point  without  leaving  a  sting  upon  those  whom 
he  occasionally  analyzed.  His  style  of  literature  long 
has  been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  me.  His  maga- 
zine has  been  the  only  one  which  I  have  looked  forward 
to  each  month,  ever  since  he  wrote  the  Single  Tax  Review. 
,1  hope  that  someday  this  nation  may  awake  to  his  worth 
in  carrying  on  the  program  laid  down  by  Henry  George. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  ready  to  aid  you  in  con- 
tinuing. 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 


WE  regret  to  learn  that  Joseph  Dana  Miller  has  passed 
on.     He  has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  cause, 
both  from  the  literary  standpoint  in  his  long  connection 
with   Georgeist  publications,   as  well  as  in   the   field   of 
public  service. 

I  met  him  in  his  office  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago, 
and  later  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  him  when  he  attended 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  here  in  Toronto  last  Sep- 
tember. His  geniality  infused  itself  throughout  the  pages 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  his  passing  will  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  movement  at  large. 

We  shall  hope  that  LAND  AND  FRREDOM  will  secure 
as  capable  an  editor  to  carry  on  the  tradition. 

HERBERT  T.  OWENS, 
for  the  Editorial  Board  of  The  Square  Deal. 


From  Herman  Ellenoff 

I  KNEW  Joseph  Dana  Miller  for  the  past  seven  year 
During  the  past  four  years  I  had  occasion  to  see  hir 
frequently.     We  had  many  a  chat  together. 

On   leaving  his  office   I   got  the   following   reaction- 
many  times.     There  he  sat  in  his  cubby-hole  of  an  offic 
day  after  day,  year  after  year.     The  sun  rose  and  the  si 
set.     The  seasons  came  and  the  seasons  went.     And  there 
he  sat  in  his  cubby-hole  of  an  office. 

Why?  Because  he  had  lit  his  torch  of  knowledge  from 
a  soul  similar  to  his — Henry  George.  He  saw  like  Henry 
George,  the  road  man  must  follow  in  order  to  be  happy. 
The  discouragements  and  the  petty  childishness  of  those 
around  him,  swerved  him  not  one  bit  from  his  intentions. 
He  held  aloft  the  torch  of  truth  so  that  others  might 
also  see. 

That  is  why  he  sat  in  his  cubby-hole  of  an  office  day 
after  day,  year  after  year  and  faltered  not  to  the  very 
last. 
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From  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel 

"Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

NO  one  could  meet  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  even  briefly, 
without  being  impressed  by  his  justice.  His  tem- 
perateness  always  seemed  to  be  keeping  his  judgment 
suspended  while  he  pondered  any  question,  viewing  it 
from  all  points  and  from  within  out.  Then  in  his  final 
decision,  the  clarity,  the  impartiality  and  the  justness 
were  incontrovertible. 

This  rare  control  of  mind  over  emotion  may  easily  be 
misunderstood.  So  used  are  we  to  letting  our  precon- 
ceptions guide  our  decisions,  so  frequently  do  we  give  our 
prejudices  the  right  of  way  that  we  may  attribute  to 
coldness  or  indifference  such  quiet  power  of  reasoning  as 
his.  But  no  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  reading  his 
editorials  could  ever  question  the  warmth  and  fervor 
of  his  convictions.  With  their  swift  and  steady  stride 
they  took  us  over  a  wide  sweep  of  landscape  to  high 
mountains  whence  we  could  overlook  far  countries  of 
the  mind. 

And  thus  we  came  to  know  that  though  his  love  of  jus- 
tice kept  him  apparently  unmoved,  he  bore,  as  an  un- 
quenchable flame,  the  passion  for  liberty.  Those  two 

iencies  were   the  compass   by  which   his   course  was 

ered.     The  justness  of  his  thought  was  a  twin  courser 

i  his  yearning  for  freedom  for  all  men. 

Had  this  fine  gentleman  chosen  to  offer  his  pen  to 
ther  spheres  of  journalism  than  that  devoted  to  our  cause 
Single  Tax  he  would  indubitably  have  gone  far  in 
renown  and  in  the  jjower  to  influence  other  men.  For 
his  was  a  broad  culture,  he  wielded  a  varied  and  significant 
vocabulary  and  in  verse  as  well  as  prose  he  expressed 
his  thoughts  and  aims  to  be  understood  of  all  men.  Yet 
never  did  he  swerve  from  the  "strait  and  narrow"  road 
he  chose  in  early  life.  After  reading  and  meeting  Henry 
George  his  whole  soul  was  dedicated  to  apostleship.  And 
no  one  could  ever  impute  to  him  even  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  selfishness. 

Whatever  difficulties,  disappointments,  or  privations 
lay  along  his  path  he  moved  on  steadily,  bravely  and 
convincingly.  He  was  as  truly  of  the  ministry  as 
if  speaking  from  a  pulpit.  His  ringing  words  came 
forth  crystal  clear  from  the  spring  of  his  deep  feeling 
and  purpose.  These  were  kept  ever  on  so  high  a  plane 
that  he  could  not  fail  in  tolerance  or  charity.  For  all 
his  burning  zeal,  his  cogent  reasoning,  his  direct  and 
forceful  style,  always  was  he  so  true  a  Christian  as  to  be 
incapable  of  cruelty  or  the  sarcasm  which  bruises  rather 
than  convinces.  To  the  pages  he  controlled  every  shade 
of  opinion,  every  phalanx  of  fighters  were  given  free 
access.  He  held  the  editorial  ship  on  an  even  keel. 

His  spirit  was  indeed  "strung  to  finer  issues." 

However  we  mourn  his  promotion,  we  accept  his  legacy 
to  us  to  uphold  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  he  placed 
his  mantle. 


From  Clifford  H.  Kendal 

I  have  known  Joseph  Dana  Miller  over  thirty  years, 
my  active  association  with  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  dating 
back  about  ten  years.  His  office  was  a  meeting  place 
for  all  his  Single  Tax  friends,  much  of  his  inspiration 
coming  from  them  and  the  conversations  which  took 
place  there.  I  used  to  drop  in  frequently,  and  there 
developed  a  friendship  resulting  in  cooperation  in  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  years  of  cooperation,  I  feel 
that  any  characterization  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller  by  me, 
will  be  inadequate.  He  was  the  trained  journalist  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  Single  Tax.  He  lived  it  and  was 
not  to  be  turned  from  his  way  of  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
He  was  very  receptive  to  the  ideas  of  others,  putting 
forth  his  own  views  quietly  and  in  few  words.  He  pre- 
ferred to  keep  all  controversy  out  of  his  paper,  and,  having 
distinct  ideas  as  to  how  such  a  paper  should  be  conducted, 
did  not  depart  from  these  ideas  to  any  extent.  In  my 
opinion  he  never  wrote  a  poor  editorial ,  his  "Comment 
and  Reflection"  always  bringing  letters  of  praise  from  his 
readers. 

I  admired  his  broad,  quiet  tolerance  and  his  unvarying 
kindliness.  His  was  a  world  vision  regarding  the  Single 
Tax,  the  question  as  to  when  or  in  what  way  it  was  to  be 
brought  about,  of  little  importance  compared  to  what 
was  to  be  done  about  it.  He  had  little  interest  in  hair- 
splitting theories,  especially  if  they  contributed  nothing 
to  promote  the  Cause.  While  he  favored  the  philosophi- 
cal and  dwelt  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  Single  Tax,  he 
was  very  sound  in  its  practical  and  fiscal  side.  He  listened 
attentively  to  criticism  of  Henry  George  but  required 
substantiation.  His  comment,  however,  was,  "How  is 
it  so  many  Single  Taxers  think  they  can  improve  on 
Henry  George  and  yet  fail  to  explain  their  viewpoint. 
They  are  enamored  of  their  own  subtleties."  But  he 
also  said  he  didn't  care  how  many  side  issues  or  criti- 
cisms anyone  wished  to  indulge  in,  and  that  if  anyone 
worked  for  a  Single  Tax  on  land  values,  he  was  with  him. 
He  revered  the  memory  of  Oscar  Geiger  and  his  heart 
and  hope  were  bound  up  in  the  School.  Unremitting 
in  his  efforts  for  the  Cause,  a  friend  of  every  phase  of  the 
movement  and  every  one  in  it,  he  was  confident  of  its 
ultimate  victory. 

From  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson 

IT  was  with  genuine  sorrow  that  I  read  of  the  death  of 
Joseph  Dana  Miller. 

I  have  always  had  a  very  high  respect  for  him.  He 
had  an  excellent  mind  and  an  excellent  heart  and  knew 
how  to  combine  both  into  fine  and  clear  language.  His 
poetry  was  beautiful.  I  always  admired  the  deep 
philosophical  spirit,  free  from  all  pettiness  or  bitterness, 
that  characterized  all  he  wrote.  I  always  read  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  with  pleasure. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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Tribute  and  Report  From 
The  Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation 

WHEN  Joseph  Dana  Miller  laid  down  the  burden  of 
life,  he  ended  a  career  that  was  both  useful  and 
good.  It  is  truly  said  that  he  did  unto  his  neighbor 
as  he  would  himself  be  done  by.  He  asked  little  of  th<s 
world's  goods  and  of  what  he  had  he  gave  freely  and 
gladly  to  the  Cause  he  loved. 

To  the  principles  of  Henry  George  he  remained  for- 
ever faithful — a  true  disciple  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
He  tested  our  national  life  by  the  touchstone  of  freedom 
and  when  he  found  it  wanting,  he  turned  to  Henry  George 
and  found  the  remedy.  The  noble  pen  that  made  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  the  respected  publication  it  is  today,  has 
left  us  a  rich  heritage. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  was  one  of  the  original  directors 
of  this  Foundation,  selected  by  and  named  in  the  will 
of  our  generous  founder,  Robert  Schalkenbach.  For 
many  years  we  enjoyed  his  wise  counsel  and  though, 
in  1931,  it  became  advisable  for  him  to  resign  his  trust, 
he  continued  a  deep  interest  in  the  organization,  always 
ready  to  help  and  advise  us. 

When  the  news  of  Robert  Schalkenbach's  bequest  first 
reached  the  newspapers  back  in  1925,  a  New  York  daily, 
in  an  editorial  headed,  "An  Odd  Bequest,"  asked  what 
would  become  of  the  fund  if  its  objective  were  accom- 
plished before  the  money  had  been  entirely  spent.  With 
tongue  in  cheek  Mr.  Miller  replied  to  the  paper  that  such 
funds  as  remained  could  be  used  for  a  very  necessary 
purpose:  to  provide  an  institution  for  brainless  jour- 
nalists. 

We  shall  miss  this  Grand  Old  Man  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
With  friends  all  over  the  world,  we  mourn  his  passing. 
*  *  * 

Looking  ahead  to  the  long  summer  months,  and  to 
give  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  four  im- 
portant books  of  general  economic  interest,  two  of  them 
quite  recent  publications,  we  have  arranged  with  other 
publishers  so  that  we  can,  for  a  short  time  only,  supply 
them. 

The  first  book  needs  no  introduction  and  is  too  large 
a  work  for  brief  description.  It  is,  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
by  Adam  Smith.  Most  economists  quote,  some  time  or 
other,  from  this  old  classic:  Henry  George  made  frequent 
reference  to  it  and  had  a  deep  respect  for  the  author. 

Our  second  selection  is  Albert  J.  Nock's  "Our  Enemy, 
The  State."  Mr.  Nock  is  well  known  in  the  field  of 
journalism  and  is  the  author  of  many  books  and  essays. 
In  "Our  Enemy,  The  State"  he  draws  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  dangers  which  follow  the  establishing  of  an  all 
powerful  state  and  describes  the  sources  from  which  this 
power  comes.  "The  State,"  says  Mr.  Nock,  "has  no 


money  of  its  own  and  no  power  of  its  own:  all  the  power 
it  has  is  what  society  gives  it  plus  what  it  confiscates  from 
time  to  time  on  one  pretext  or  another." 

Third  in  our  list  is  "The  Good  Society"  by  Walter 
Lippman.  Published  in  1937,  this  book  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  whose  who,  observing  world  trends  and 
events  on  the  continent,  desired  to  examine  more  closely 
the  movement  to  organize  a  directed  social  order.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  "The  Provident  State;" 
"The  Collectivist  Movement;"  "The  Reconstruction  of 
Liberalism,"  and  "The  Testament  of  Liberty."  It  is 
one  of  those  volumes  that  will  rob  you  of  your  sleep  be- 
cause it  is  so  interesting  that  you  will  not  want  to  lay  it 
aside  when  bedtime  comes. 

Fourth,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  "History  of  the  Great 
American  Fortunes,"  by  Gustavus  Myers.  As  its  name 
implies,  this  is  a  story — and  a  fascinating  one  at  that — 
of  how  fabulous  fortunes  were  made  in  America.  Mr. 
Myers  has  no  axe  to  grind;  the  work  is  not  a  denunciation 
but  a  careful  study  to  show  that  the  amassing  of  these 
incredible  sums  was  no  mere  trick  of  fate  but  the  natural, 
logical  outcome  of  a  system  based  upon  factors  which 
inevitably  resulted  in  the  despoilment  of  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  "As  time  passes,"  says  the  author, 
"and  the  power  of  the  propertied  oligarchy  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  more  and  more  of  a  studied  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  the  origin  of  that  property  as  the 
product  of  honest  toil  and  great  public  service.  Every 
searcher  of  truth  is  entitled  ic  know  whether  this  is  true 
or  not."  The  book  discusses  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Sape, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  many  other  great  fortunes. 

Truly,  these  are  four  books  many  of  our  friends  will 
want  to  read,  and  so  that  they  may  have  this  pleasure 
at  very  little  cost  we  have  designed  six  book  combinations 
which  are  described  in  detail  on  the  back  cover  of  thip 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


From  our  own  presses  very  recently  came  a  new  edition 
of  the  story  of  Henry  George's  funeral.  The  title  of  the 
new  book  is  "Tributes  at  the  Funeral  of  Henry  George.' 
The  earlier  printings  bore  the  title  "Addresses  at  th 
Funeral  of  Henry  George."  This  book,  so  far  as  we  kno\ 
is  the  only  complete  account  of  that  amazing  funer 
when  great  masses  of  people,  fired  by  the  purpose  for  which 
their  leader  had  died,  swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  sor 
of  the  most  gifted  orators  New  York  City  has  ever  heard, 
rose  as  a  man  and  applauded.  "At  first  I  was  shocked 
by  the  applause,"  said  the  Reverend  Dr.  Newton,  officia- 
ting minister,  "but  as  I  reflected  it  seemed  to  me  impossible 
the  audience  should  not  applaud.  This  was  not  a  funeral; 
it  was  a  resurrection."  Bound  in  blue  leather-like  cover, 
this  book,  costing  twenty-five  cents,  is  one  all  admirers 
of  Henry  George  will  want  to  read. 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Secretary. 
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From  W.  L.  Crosman 

Y  way  of  a  post  card  from  Peter  W.  Schwander,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  I  learned  the  other  day  that  the  highly 
teemed  Joseph  Dana  Miller  had  passed  away.  Later 
he  same  day  I  learned  he  had  died  on  May  8.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  know  he  has  laid  down  his  pen  and  gone 
to  his  reward.  I  hope  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  continue 
to  be  published.  There  must  be  plenty  of  editorial  talent 
among  the  Henry  Georgeists  of  New  York  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  beloved  Miller.  I  always  met  him 
at  the  Henry  George  Foundation  Congresses  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending.  I  met  him  in  Toronto  last 
September.  He  seemed  to  be  more  feeble  than  he  should 
be  at  his  age,  which  I  took  to  be  middle  life.  Peace  to 
his  spirit. 

Visiting  Landmarks 

In  California 

f^HREE    interesting    and    pleasant    experiences    have 


1 


lately  been  shared  by  four  friends  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 


fornia. After  working  strenuously  on  thousands  of  trip- 
licate postal  cards  announcing  extension  classes  of  the 
lenry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  soon  to  begin, 

id  the  teaching  of  these  classes,  the  little  group  decided 
jpon  three  other  things  it  would  like  to  do.  First — to 
and  talk  with  Mr.  Stephen  Potter,  secretary  to  Henry 
George  during  his  editorship  of  the  San  Francisco  Evening 
Post.  Second— to  visit  the  spot  on  Rincon  Hill,  San 
Francisco,  where  Henry  George  was  living  with  his  family 
when  engaged  in  writing  "Progress  and  Poverty."  And 
Third — to  try  to  locate  as  closely  as  possible  the  place 
in  the  Oakland  hills  where  Henry  George  has  told  us 
that— 

"On  a  rise  that  overlooks  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  com- 
monplace reply  of  a  passing  teamster  to  a  commonplace 
question,  crystallized  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  my  brood- 
ing thoughts  into  coherency,  and  I  then  and  there  recog- 
nized the  natural  order." 

It  was  hoped  that  the  visit  to  Mr.  Potter  might  help 
especially  with  this  third  objective,  though  the  main  idea 
was  to  get  him  to  shed  any  light  he  could  upon  Henry 
George  through  his  personal  association  with  him  during 
those  busy  days  in  the  newspaper  office.  A  letter  ac- 
quainting him  of  this  had  been  sent,  requesting  time  for 
a  visit. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  reply  from  Mr.  Potter  saying  he  would 
welcome  the  little  group  on  the  following  Sunday  at  his 
home,  the  friends  crossed  the  wide  salt  waters  of  the  great 
bay  now  spanned  by  its  magnificent  new  bridge,  over 
eight  miles  long.  The  plan  was  to  locate  first,  the  site 
of  the  house  where  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written, 
and  then  go  on  to  see  Mr.  Potter,  whose  home  is  on  one 
of  the  green  hills,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 


The  old  residential  district  on  Rincon  Hill  has  now 
become  industrialized,  and  it  was  upon  one  of  the  industrial 
buildings  that  the  bronze  green  plaque  was  placed  by  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  in  1930  to  mark  where  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  was  written.  This  plaque  was  soon  sighted 
by  one  of  the  group,  as  the  car  was  being  driven  south, 
slowly  along  Second  Street  towards  one  of  the  overhead 
spans  of  the  new  bridge.  Alighting,  the  friends  read  the 
inscription  on  the  plaque,  one  sketching  it,  indicating 
the  placing  of  the  words  and  the  low  relief  profile  of  Henry 
George  in  a  medallion  above  them.  Another  took  down 
the  words  which  stated  so  simply  the  momentous  fact — 
little  heeded  by  the  world  today — of  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  poverty,  by  the  great  humanist  who  once  lived 
here.  The  inscription  reads — 

Here  in  1878-1879 

Henry  George 
"The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco" 

wrote 

Progress  and  Poverty 

expounding  natural  laws 

that,  breached, 

cause  poverty 

but  obeyed,  assure  us  all 

Peace,  Progress,  and  Plenty. 

With  interest  the  little  group  noted  that  here  and  there 
huge  mounds  of  earth  topped  by  green  grass,  still  stood 
between  some  of  these  industrial  buildings — parts  of  the 
original  hill  not  used  for  building  purposes.  Idle  land! 

Sixty-two  years  ago  Henry  George  had  gone  up  and 
down  this  hill,  deeply  stirred  by  the  developing  theme 
of  his  book.  Of  his  work  upon  it  we  have  been  given 
this  glimpse  by  his  son, — 

"Entering  his  library,  one  might  witness  the  author 
slightly  inclined  over  an  ample  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  writing — tense  thought  in  the  brow,  and  a  gleam 
in  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  looked  straight  through  and 
beyond  you  as  if  to  rest  on  the  world  of  visions  of  the  pure 
in  heart." 

Quiet  as  was  this  street,  rumbles  of  a  world  in  the 
throes  of  anxiety  and  on  the  brink  of  war,  assailed  the 
inner  ears  of  these  friends,  whose  hearts  had  but  lately 
thrilled  to  the  words  of  the  inscription  on  the  plaque. 
"Alas,  that  the  great  cause  of  war  is  yet  unrecognized  by 
this  troubled  world  of  ours!"  was  the  thought  of  one  of 
the  friends  expressed  to  the  others. 

Soon  the  car  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Potter's 
home  on  Sussex  Street  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
group  was  being  welcomed  by  him  there,  and  was  soon 
seated  together  in  a  pleasant  upstairs  room  with  Mr. 
Potter  and  his  kindly  wife. 

When  asked  if  he  could  locate  the  place  where  Henry 
George  was  riding  horseback  on  the  day  that  the  idea  of 
the  "natural  order"  came  to  him,  Mr.  Potter  said,  "A 
favorite  spot  with  him  was  in  the  Oakland  hills,  near  the 
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Joaquin  Miller  place  which  has  a  wide  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  In  my  mind  I  place  that  as  the  spot."  Mr.  Potter 
stated  that  Henry  George  was  a  great  reader  and  a  student 
of  logic;  enlarging  on  this  he  went  on, — 

"His  general  habits  would  lead  one  to  believe  he  devoted 
his  evenings  almost  exclusively  to  reading.  He  got  in 
touch  with  all  the  libraries,  the  old  Mercantile  Library, 
the  Mechanics'  Library,  and  subsequently  the  public 
library,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 
He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  public  library,  and  its 
first  secretary.  At  that  time  he  was  quite  an  influential 
man  and  took  a  considerable  and  active  interest  in  Demo- 
cratic politics,  not  in  the  style  in  which  you  see  it  taken 
up  nowadays,  but  with  the  idea  that  politics  was  some- 
thing every  good  American  ought  to  be  interested  in. 
He  ran  for  office  at  one  time  and  was  defeated,  but  he 
ran  as  one  would  expect  an  early  American  to  have  run, 
without  any  attempt  to  do  anything  out  of  the  way, — 
nothing  crooked — he  never  had  an  idea  of  undue  gain." 

When  asked  to  enlarge  upon  his  statement  of  Henry 
George's  being  an  influential  man,  Mr.  Potter  said,  "In- 
variably when  he  had  opportunity  to  discuss  anything 
with  anybody  of  importance,  his  ability  stood  out  in  his 
conversation  and  he  was  immediately  accepted  as  an 
equal  in  a  general  way.  People  recognized  his  ability 
almost  instantly,  and  in  that  way  he  built  up  a  great 
number  of  friends  and  they  became  very  warm  friends." 

When  questioned  as  to  his  recollection  of  Mr.  George's 
family,  Mr.  Potter  said:  "I  never  was  a  social  visitor 
at  his  home,  but  had  been  there  many  times  as  a  messenger 
and,  of  course,  knew  them  very  well.  Mrs.  George  was 
a  very  lovable  woman,  a  very  fine  lady.  The  children 
were  fine  children.  Harry  George  was  the  eldest,  a 
reserved  boy  who  seemed  to  be  thoughtful  in  his 
ways;  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  one  who  impressed  you 
as  being  an  able  boy.  I  knew  Richard — younger  than 
Harry — a  handsome  little  fellow,  curly  haired,  mischievous 
— he  used  to  make  things  very  intense  for  me  when  he 
came  to  the  office."  (Mr.  Potter  did  not  remember 
Jennie,  the  elder  daughter.) 

When  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  Henry  George  School,  Mr.  Potter  said:  "The 
education  of  the  people  along  the  line  of  the  Single  Tax 
should  go  on  continuously." 

Another  interesting  remark  he  made  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  proper  classification  for  Mr.  George's  work 
is  "Social  Science,"  as  distinguished  from  "Political 
Economy."  He  believes  the  former  term  to  be  more 
adequate  and  meaningful. 

Before  leaving,  Mr.  Potter  was  informed  of  the  intention 
of  the  group  to  try  soon  to  visit  the  hills  behind  Oakland 
where  Mr.  George  had  suddenly  seen  the  answer  to  the 
problem  that  engrossed  him.  Mr.  Potter  said  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fremont  trail  leading  to  the  Joaquin 
Miller  place  there  had  been  a  riding  school  which  had 
probably  been  known  to  Mr.  George,  and  from  which  it 


was  likely  he  had  obtained  his  horse  when  setting  out 
on  one  of  his  solitary  rides  amongst  the  hills.  He  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  George  had  been  particularly  fond  of  the 
effect  of  the  light  over  the  bay  when  it  lay  across  the  water, 
as  the  sun  set  between  the  hills  forming  the  Golden  Gate. 

About  three  weeks  later  on  a  lovely  sunny  California 
spring  day — the  friends  met  again  with  picnic  luncheon 
baskets,  and  a  jolly  wire-haired  terrier,  "Puck,"  to  drive 
towards  the  Fremont  trail  leading  to  the  Joaquin  Miller 
place. 

Lunch  was  enjoyed  at  a  rustic  table  in  a  eucalyptus 
grove,  and  then  a  short  drive  brought  into  view  three 
houses  on  a  hill,  and,  coming  down  the  path  from  the 
most  rustic  one,  was  the  daughter  of  Joaquin  Miller 
herself.  In  a  moment,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  the  road  which  was  once  the  Fremont  trail, 
she  gave  assurance  that  it  was,  adding  that  "frequently, 
when  father  had  forgotten  to  bring  home  the  rice  or 
flour  on  his  horse  as  he  returned  from  town — we  just 
did  without  it — making  it  up  with  potatoes,  or  going 
hungry  till  the  next  trip."  The  family  of  three — poet- 
father,  wife  (now  lying  ill)  and  daughter  had  each  occupied 
one  of  the  three  houses.  Juanita,  the  daughter,  repeated 
much  of  her  own  poetry  with  great  expression;  then, 
upon  request  led  the  friends  to  a  gate  in  the  fence  leadin; 
to  a  beautiful  rounded  hill  without  trees,  which,  she  said 
afforded  a  wonderful  view  over  the  bay  in  clear  weather 
A  silver  haze  and  light  fog  lay  there  now,  as  sunset  dre 
near.  Though  one  cannot  be  sure  of  the  exact  place 
where  the  clouds  lifted  on  the  great  problem  which  had 
troubled  the  mind  and  soul  of  this  leader  of  men,  Henry 
George,  we  felt  it  was  probably  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  wished  that  something  might  be  done  to 
mark  that  moment  fraught  with  such  import  to  the 
economic  life  and  development  of  the  human  family. 

A  park  is  being  constructed  in  this  vicinity — in  fact 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  this  hill.  Perhaps  some- 
time, there  may  be  placed  there  another  plaque  to  make 
men  pause  and  think,  and  to  honor  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  Henry  George — who  worked  that  justice  may 
reign,  and  liberty  prevail. 

These  lines  are  sent  to  the  pages  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOJ 
a  few  days  after  the  passing  of  its  beloved  editor,  Josef 
Dana  Miller,  who  has  gone  to  join  that  great  companj 
of  those  who  did  not  swerve  from  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  economic  truth  made  clear  by  their  leader 
and  friend, — Henry  George. 

May  the  thought  of  their  example  encourage  those  who 
work  on  here  at  the  great  task  (in  all  its  varied  forms) 
which  engaged  them,  and  which  is  yet  to  be  completed 
only  through  unselfish  efforts  such  as  were  made  by  this 
goodly  company  of  men  and  women — truly  a  fellow- 
ship— growing  with  the  passing  years. 

HELEN  D.  DENBIGH. 
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Some  Thoughts 

About  Brick-bats 

ADDRESSED    TO 
GEORGEISTS,  LAND  LEAGUERS,  SINGLE  TAXERS 

FOR  lo,  these  many  years,  we  have  indulged  in  a  game, 
which  furnished  no  genuine  amusement,  nor  did 
it  ever  make  a  lasting  friend.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
constructive  in  the  game  of  throwing  brick-bats.  If 
anything,  it  is  definitely  destructive,  as  in  the  ques- 
tionable art  of  breaking  windows. 

That  the  aim  of  the  throwers  of  brick-bats  has  been 
poor,  may  be  attested  to  by  its  lack  of  results.  They 
have  been  heaved  at  those,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fold, 
without  benefit,  in  bad  taste,  and  have  not  produced  a 
worth-while  thing. 

Enlightenment  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who  have 
"seen  the  cat"  and  in  analyzing  the  word  we  find  its 
principal  component  to  be  light.  Does  a  broken  window 
pane  admit  more  light? 

Any  person  who  even  whispers  the  name  of  Henry 
George,  should  be  encouraged.  That  he  is  unwilling  to 
go  all  the  way,  is  not  a  reason  to  refuse  his  company  for 
part  of  the  journey.  That  he  may  be  unable  to  fully 
comprehend  the  philosophy,  is  not  altogether  his  fault. 
To  us,  it  is  so  very  simple.  To  him,  it  is  still  so  com- 
plicated; and  now  that  we  have  the  facilities,  let  us 
teach  him,  and  show  him,  how  he  too,  may  be  able  to 

K see  the  cat." 
"Habere  Amicos  Est  Fidele" — to  have  friends,  be 
iriendly — and  how  we  need  them!  The  old  method 
cannot  make  converts  today.  The  new  method — teaching, 
patience,  tolerance — has  brought  to  the  fold  a  personnel 
wholly  inaccessable  heretofore. 

Let  there  be  light,  but  not  by  breaking  windows.  Brick- 
bats laid  in  mortar  within  the  wall  constitutes  their  only 
constructive  employment. 

Interesting  Correspondence 

FROM  THE  VERSATILE  DR.  SMALL  TO  THE 
VERSATILE  DR.  FRANKLIN,  AND  HIS  REPLY 

FROM  the  letters  to  Benjamin  Franklin  preserved 
at  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia, 
we  learn  that  Dr.  Small,  besides  being  a  British  surgeon, 
was  interested  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  apiculture, 
ventilation,  pickling  of  sturgeon,  new  ways  of  uprooting 
trees,  poor  rates  and  politics.  Like  Franklin,  he  was 
many-sided.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  eighty-one  when 
Dr.  Small  wrote  to  him  from  London,  July  3,  1787: 

"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot.  We  are  our- 
selves growing  old,  and  therefore  have  little  time  to  lose. 

"I  was  in  hopes  that  when  you  returned  to  your  coun- 
try, I  might  have  observed  by  the  laws  you  would  have 
established,  that  you  had  retained  some  of  Mirabeau's 


Patriotic  Principles,  which  are  more  extended  in  the 
Tableau  Economique.  Nations  do  not  sufficiently  advert 
to  that  truth  that  all  taxes  are  finally  paid  by  the  land. 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  pay  double  the  tax  they 
are  charged  with  on  the  Several  Articles  taxed.  The  Con- 
sumer therefore  pays  so  much  more  than  the  real  value 
of  the  article.  Establish  therefore  all  your  taxes  on  the 
land.  Laying  taxes  on  imports  is  in  fact  taxing  your- 
selves. Render  Philadelphia  a  free  Port,  and  it  will  soon 
become  the  center  of  the  American  Trade.  You  will 
by  this  means  be  ever  free  of  those  Locusts,  the  Officers 
of  the  Revenue.  Why  banish  the  Loyalists  when  the 
country  was  settled  in  peace?  I  see  nothing  of  the  liberal 
disposition  of  Dr.  Franklin.  I  shall  ever  retain  a  most, 
agreeable  remembrance  of  the  many  happy  hours  enjoyed 
in  Your  Company." 

To  the  above,  Dr.  Franklin  replied  as  follows: 

"I  have  not  lost  any  of  the  principles  of  political  economy 
you  once  knew  me  possessed  of,  but  to  get  the  bad  customs 
of  the  country  changed,  and  new  ones,  though  better, 
introduced,  it  is  necessary  first  to  remove  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  enlighten  their  ignorance,  and  convince 
them  their  interests  will  be  promoted  by  the  proposed 
change;  and  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Our  legisla- 
tors are  all  landholders;  and  they  are  not  yet  persuaded 
that  all  taxes  are  finally  paid  by  the  land  .  .  .  therefore 
we  have  been  forced  into  the  mode  of  indirect  taxes, 
i.e.,  duties  on  importation  of  goods." 

Incentive  Taxation 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FORUM 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  Director 

BROADCAST  OVER  RADIO  STATION  WBIL,  MARCH  5,  1939 

BY  WALTER  FAIRCHILD  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR 

Chairman,  GRADED  TAX  COMMITTEE 

11  Park  Place,  New  York  City 

WOULD  you  be  in  favor  of  making  a  man  pay  a  penalty 
for  providing  other  men  with  work?  That  may 
sound  like  a  ridiculous  question,  but  that  is  just  the  way 
our  present  real  estate  taxes  operate.  In  this  day  and 
age,  when  every  government  is  using  its  greatest  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  put  men  to  work,  New  York  City  continues 
to  use  an  obsolete  taxing  system  which  penalizes  the  man 
who  expands  his  business  and  provides  more  jobs.  The 
real  estate  tax  today  operates  in  this  way:  If  you  give 
three  men  jobs  for  a  year  in  the  construction  industry, 
paying  them  about  $1,500  each,  you  will  have  to  pay 
an  additional  $125  in  taxes. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  is  not  true.  But  here  are  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  For  a  lot  that  you  buy  in  the 
suburbs  for  $900  you  pay  a  basic  real  estate  tax  of  about 
$25.  You  are  going  to  build  a  house  on  it.  The  house 
will  cost  about  $4,500  for  labor,  materials  and  fees.  This 
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is  equivalent  to  providing  three  men  with  jobs  for  a  year 
at  an  annual  wage  of  $1,500.  As  soon  as  the  house  is 
finished,  your  taxes  jump  from  $25  a  year  to  $150  a  year 
— an  increase  of  $125,  or  $40  a  year  for  each  man  you 
gave  a  job.  This  is  the  penalty  you  pay  under  the  present 
system  of  real  estate  taxation  for  wanting  to  establish 
your  family  in  New  York  City.  Tenants  pay  the  same 
amount  in  their  rent.  Every  time  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
is  spent  to  give  a  man  in  the  building  industry  a  job,  the 
tenant  or  home  owner  must  pay  $40  a  year  tribute  to 
the  government. 

It  sounds  crazy,  and  it  is.     But  it  is  the  truth. 

This  is  a  tax  on  production;  it  is  a  destructive  tax, 
and  acts  to  prevent  construction.  Its  effects,  therefore, 
should  and  must  be  eliminated  The  way  to  e'iminate 
the  evil  effects  of  this  tax  is  to  eliminate  the  tax. 

That  may  sound  drastic  to  you.  Perhaps  the  first 
thought  to  enter  your  mind  is  that  nearly  a  third  of  the 
city's  budget  is  raised  from  this  tax  on  construction. 
If  that  tax  is  eliminated,  how  is  the  city  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  its  teachers,  firemen,  police,  etc.  I  intend  to  go 
into  that  quite  fully.  We  propose  an  alternative  which 
will  bring  no  curtailment  of  city  services  and  result  only 
in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  But 
first  I  seek  your  agreement  that  a  yearly  occupancy  tax 
of  $40  per  family,  a  tax  which  goes  on  and  on  and  on  just 
so  long  as  you  are  a  tenant  or  home  owner,  cannot  be 
considered  as  giving  you  any  incentive  to  provide  more 
jobs.  Every  new  apartment,  every  new  home  which  is 
built,  must  pay  that  tax  forever  under  the  present  tax 
regulations. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  the  unemployed  at  work  in 
private  industry.  We  must,  then,  seek  a  way  of  stimu- 
lating industry  to  put  men  to  work.  A  tax  of  $40  a  year 
for  each  man  employed  in  the  building  industry  is  no  way 
of  stimulating  the  construction  of  homes. 

If  that  tax  were  e'iminated,  if  the  tenants  or  home 
owners  were  not  required  to  pay  this  building  or  labor 
tax,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  there  would  be  more 
building.  There  would  certainly  be  more  incentive  to 
build. 

We  come  back  to  the  problem  of  collecting  enough 
taxes  to  maintain  the  existing  city  services,  police,  fire- 
men, parks  and  schools.  If  we  eliminate  the  tax  on 
building  labor,  and  do  not  replace  it,  the  city  will  lose 
about  240  million  dollars  a  year.  To  prevent  that  loss, 
I  suggest  a  change  from  the  ordinary  real  estate  tax  to 
what  I  call  a  real  estate  land  monopoly  tax. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  home  owners  and 
tenants  pay  five  times  as  much  taxes  on  their  homes  as 
they  do  on  the  land  those  homes  stand  on.  Although 
this  is  true  for  home  owners  and  tenants,  it  is  not  true 
for  the  city  at  large.  Taking  the  entire  city,  as  much 
taxes  are  paid  on  the  land  as  are  paid  on  the  buildings. 
The  value  of  taxable  land  is  about  eight  billion  dollars, 
approximately  the  same  as  for  the  city's  buildings. 


We  propose  that  the  same  amount  of  money  be  raised 
from  the  real  estate  monopoly  tax  as  from  the  obsolete 
real  estate  tax. 

Our  idea  of  the  real  estate  monopoly  tax  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  land  is  a  monopoly  privilege. 
Land  is  a  natural  monopoly.  Only  a  limited  quantity 
of  it  exists,  and  nothing  we  do  can  make  it  more  or  less. 
Man's  privilege  is  to  make  the  land  produce.  When 
a  man  buys  land  he  buys  the  privilege  to  use  that  land 
in  whatever  manner  he  chooses.  He  buys  the  monopoly 
privilege  to  the  use  of  that  land.  So  long  as  he  creates 
nothing  which  will  harm  or  unduly  inconvenience  his 
neighbors — and  local  laws  and  regulations  govern  this — 
he  may  do  whatever  he  pleases  with  the  land.  He  can 
plant  a  flower  garden  or  grow  potatoes;  he  can  build  a 
bungalow  or  a  mansion.  The  man  who  has  title  to  land 
has  the  monopoly  privilege  of  using  that  land. 

But  you  wouldn't  expect  a  man  of  sound  mind  to  buy 
land  in  Times  Square  and  grow  potatoes  there.  He 
could  do  it  if  he  wanted  to,  but  that  is  not  likely.  When 
a  man  buys  land,  he  buys  it  for  one  of  two  reasons:  He 
either  wants  to  use  it  for  himself,  for  his  business  or  his 
family,  or  else  he  wants  to  get  a  profit  out  of  selling  it  at 
a  later  date.  The  first  is  a  proper  use;  the  second  is 
abuse  of  a  monopoly  privilege.  Houses  cannot  be  built 
without  land.  People  who  use  their  real  estate  monopoly 
privileges  to  keep  land  from  the  market  and  to  get  high 
land  prices  are  blocking  revival  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

To  stimulate  the  construction  industry,  to  stimulate 
employment,  incentive  taxation  on  the  monopoly  privi- 
lege of  land  exploitation  is  necessary.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tax  on  building  production,  the  tax  which  prevents 
construction,  must  be  removed.  Incentive  taxes  on  the 
monopoly  privilege  of  land  use  will  encourage  lower  land 
prices  and  proper  use  of  land. 

The  real  estate  monopoly  tax  would  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  taxes  collected  from  real  estate.  It  would 
shift  the  tax  from  the  buildings  to  the  land.  It  would 
essentially  abolish'  the  tax  on  buildings  and  almost  double 
the  tax  on  land.  It  would  be  fair  because  all  sites  would 
be  taxed  in  accordance  with  their  value.  Under  the 
present  system  a  land  monopolist  pays  only  one-third, 
or  less,  of  the  taxes  paid  by  nearby  owners.  Under  the 
real  estate  monopoly  tax,  the  payments  would  be  more 
nearly  equal.  The  land  monopolists  would  pay  higher 
taxes  and  the  tenants  and  home  owners  would  pay  less. 
Higher  taxes  would  be  paid  only  by  those  property  owners 
who  exploit  the  labor  of  the  community  in  order  that 
the  land  they  hold,  or  use  improperly,  may  sell  at  a  higher 
price. 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  who  live  in  New  York  City 
would  benefit  by  this  modern  form  of  taxation.  Its 
essence  is  contained  in  two  bills  now  before  the  City 
Council,  the  Belous-Quinn  Graded  Tax  bills.  This  is 
how  they  would  affect  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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Whether  you  are  a  tenant  or  property  owner  you  pay 
in  real  estate  taxes  about  $30  a  room  a  year.  Five  dollars 
of  that  pays  for  the  land  tax;  $25  pays  for  the 
building  tax.  If  the  building  tax  were  eliminated  but 
your  land  tax  doubled,  you  would  have  to  pay  only 
$10  tax  for  each  room  yearly — a  saving  of  $20  a. 
room.  In  other  words,  if  you  rent  a  three-room  apart- 
ment, the  landlord  could  afford  to  reduce  your  rent  $5 
a  month.  If  you  are  the  average  home  owner,  with  a 
six-room  house,  you  would  save  about  $120  in  taxes 
each  year. 

It  is  high  time  tenants  and  home  owners  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  burdened  with  an  undue  part  of 
real  estate  taxation.  They  are  paying  too-high  taxes 
because  unproductive  land  speculators  are  not  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  The  high  tax  payments  of  tenants 
and  home  owners  help  make  more  valuable  the  land 
monopolized  by  speculators  who  pay  low  taxes.  Home 
owners  and  tenants  are  paying  taxes  which  should  be 
paid  by  the  land  monopolists. 

Throughout  the  nation  people  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  way  to  increase  our  national  income  is 
to  produce  more  goods.  But,  if  we  want  to  produce  more 
homes,  if  we  want  to  give  jobs  to  many  hundred  thousand 
Building  workers,  we  must  have  land.  And  the  land 
need  for  those  homes  is  being  held  for  high  prices  by 

id  speculators.     They  hold   more   than   half  a  billion 
jllars  worth  of  vacant  land  in  New  York  City,  in  addition 

many  acres  of  land  worth  millions  which  is  improperly 

ed  and  therefore  improperly  taxed.     Every  penny  of 

xes  paid  by  home  owners  and  tenants  helps  make  that 
vacant  land  more  valuable.  As  that  land  becomes  more 
valuable,  speculators  become  more  miserly  and  refuse 
more  definitely  to  let  their  land  be  used  in  return  for  a 
reasonable  price. 

But  we  can  help  those  land  exploiters  change  their 
minds.  We  can  provide  them  with  an  incentive  to  let 
their  land  be  used  in  return  for  reasonable  payment. 
We  can  do  this  by  passing  the  Belous-Quinn  Graded  Tax 
Bills.  These  would  result  in  the  land  taxes  being  almost 
doubled.  When  land  speculators  have  to  pay  three 
millions  in  taxes  for  their  vacant  land,  they  will  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  get  a  return  from  that  land 
through  use  of  it.  And  what  land  they  themselves  can- 
not use,  they  will  be  glad  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
someone  who  wants  to  use  it. 

The  passage  of  the  Belous-Quinn  Graded  Tax  bills 
will  stimulate  the  building  revival.  With  lower  land 
prices  it  will  become  more  possible  to  build  low  cost,  and 
therefore  low  rent  housing.  Lower  land  prices  com- 
bined with  elimination  of  building  labor  taxes  will  spell 
the  end  of  the  slums.  Lower  land  price  plus  the  real 
estate  monopoly  tax  will  result  in  large-scale  building 
and  re-employment  of  building  trades  workers  now  on 
the  relief  rolls;  and  for  every  two  building  trades  workers 


who  get  jobs  it  is  good  to  remember  that  three  others 
in  related  industries  also  get  jobs. 

However,  what  may  interest  you  and  me  most  is  that 
passage  of  the  Belous-Quinn  Graded  Tax  bills  will  mean 
that  we  will  pay  $5  less  each  month  to  the  landlord. 

NOTE. — Acknowledgment  is  made  for  assistance  in 
research  made  by  Mr.  Bernard  Haldane. 

H.  G.  S.  S.  S. 
Activities 

ANOTHER  of  the  scheduled  programmes  of  the 
School's  Public  Forum  was  held  on  Sunday,  May  7. 
A  very  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Walter 
Fairchild  on  the  "Economic  Aspects  of  Land  Titles." 
Mr.  Fairchild  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  that  subject 
because  of  his  various  affiliations  with  organizations 
interested  in  promoting  a  wider  dissemination  of  a  simple 
solution  to  the  examination  of  land  titles.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Bar  and  President  of  the  New  York 
Torrens  Title  League.  He  is  also  an  experienced  lecturer, 
being  connected  in  that  capacity  with  Cornell  University, 
Yale  School  of  Law,  New  York  University  Law  School, 
Brookyln  Law  School  and  St.  Lawrence  University. 
Mr.  Fairchild's  lecture  at  the  Public  Forum  was  accom- 
panied with  about  100  natural  color  slides,  showing  con- 
trasts in  development  of  apartment  houses,  old  tene- 
ments, large  commercial  buildings  and  rookeries.  Parks, 
play  grounds  and  vacant  lots  were  shown  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  the  beauty  and  the  blight  of  a  great 
city.  All  the  slides  depicted  conditions  within  the  con- 
fines of  New  York  City.  The  Forum  was  well  attended 
and  many  remarked  upon  the  exceptional  artistry  of  the 
photography  as  well  as  Mr.  Fairchild's  presentation  of 
the  subject. 

There  are  no  lectures  scheduled  to  be  held  during  the 
summer  months.  For  the  coming  fall  season,  there  is 
now  in  contemplation  a  programme  providing  for  Forum 
meetings,  one  each  week,  instead  of  monthly  as  hereto- 
fore. All  of  the  Public  Forum  meetings  held  thus  far 
have  been  so  well  attended  and  so  well  received,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  demand  for  more  frequent 
meetings  should  be  so  universal.  Mr.  Herman  Ellenoff, 
under  whose  direction  these  meetings  have  been  held, 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  the  credit,  not  only  for  their 
inception,  but  also  for  the  high  standard  he  has  set  in  the 
subjects  for  discussion  and  the  quality  of  the  lecturers. 

It  is  also  of  interest,  though  belated,  to  speak  of  the 
very  successful  social  function  held  on  April  22  at  the 
Palm  Garden,  306  W.  52d  Street,  New  York  City.  This 
affair  took  the  form  of  an  entertainment  and  dance,  which 
was  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  the  school's  graduates, 
headed  by  Mr.  Burt  Levy  as  chairman.  The  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  on  the  stage,  was  Mr.  A.  B.  Thomson,  who, 
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in  a  very  creditable  manner  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 
audience  introduced  the  various  acts.  His  ability  as 
a  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  supplemented  by  his  rendi- 
tion of  several  songs  in  an  excellent  voice.  More  than 
five  hundred  attended.  The  receipts  were  very  en- 
couraging. The  profits  were  contributed  to  the  School 
funds.  A  sight  to  warm  the  hearts  of  "Old  Timers," 
was  the  great  preponderance  of  the  young  new  adherents 
to  our  Cause. 

Albert  Jay  Nock,  noted  essayist,  author  of  "Our  Enemy, 
the  State"  and  a  number  of  other  well-known  books,  ad- 
dressed the  spring  graduating  classes  and  their  friends 
at  the  exercises  held  at  Engineering  Auditorium,  29  West 
39th  Street,  June  6,  at  8  P.  M.  His  subject  was  "The 
State." 

Francis  G.  Goodale  of  the  Boston  faculty,  spoke  on 
"The  Way  Toward  Freedom,"  and  Michael  J.  Bernstein 
of  the  New  York  faculty,  on  "Socialism  vs.  Democracy." 
Mrs.  Signe  Bjorner,  visiting  from  Denmark,  reported  on 
the  excellent  progress  being  made  in  her  native  land. 
More  than  600  students  were  graduated. 

Thirteen  thousand  announcements  of  the  summer 
classes  have  been  mailed  out  to  New  York  City  High 
School  students,  and  an  additional  twenty-five  thousand 
have  been  mailed  to  other  prospects.  Classes  in  Funda- 
mental Economics  will  be  conducted  from  Monday  to 
Thursday,  at  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  7  to  9  in 
the  evening.  Special  classes  for  high  school  and  college 
students  will  be  conducted  in  the  mornings  at  10  to  12 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  1  to  3.  These  classes  will  cover 

the  course  in  six  weeks,  two  sessions  each  week. 
*  *  * 

On  April  26  a  resolution  "authorizing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Henry  George"  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Sweeney. 
The  resolution,  which  eulogizes  George's  contribution  to 
socio-economic  thought,  concluding  with  the  well-known 
estimate  of  his  place  in  philosophy  by  Dr.  John  Dewey, 
is  now  in  the  Committee  of  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 
A  number  of  Georgeists  have  written  to  Postmaster  General 
James  Farley,  to  their  Congressmen,  and  to  President 
Roosevelt,  urging  the  issuance  of  this  stamp.  Persistent 
effort  of  this  kind  will  be  helpful.  Write  at  once! 

How  It's  Done  in  The  Antipodes 

VIDENCE  of  the  existence'of  oil  fields  in  New  Zealand 
has  been  recognized  for  years,  yet,  nothing  was  done 
about  it,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
oil  operators  were  reluctant  to  reveal  such  deposits  on 
occupied  land  because,  under  the  law,  developers  possessed 
no  interest  in  the  land.  Secondly,  the  oil  country  is 
situated,  in  part,  in  the  most  valuable  dairy  sections 
of  the  Dominion.  The  treaty  of  Waitangi,  signed  in 
1840,  between  the  Maoris  and  the  British  Crown  gave  the 


rights  to  all  minerals  beneath  the  land  to  the  native 
owners  of  such  lands. 

The  desire  to  develop  the  oil  resources  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  attendant  objections  on  the  part  of  the  develop- 
ers, caused  an  impasse.  In  August,  1938,  the  Labor 
Government  introduced  legislation  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  give  the  Government  ownership  of  all  mineral 
oils  found.  The  bill  provided  for  exploitation  to  be  by 
private  corporations,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  5  per 
cent  royalty  to  the  Government,  and  compensations  to 
private  land  owners  for  all  surface  damage.  Con- 
siderable opposition  was  advanced  by  the  National  Party; 
a  strong  effort  was  made  to  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  royalty  payments  for  the  private  owners  of  the  land 
upon  whose  property  the  oil  was  produced.  To  support 
their  contention,  the  National  Party  invoked  the  Waitangi 
Treaty,  but,  without  success. 

The  principal  argument,  culminating  in  the  final  passage 
of  the  Labor  Government's  Bill,  was  advanced  by  Patrick 
Webb,  Esq.,  the  Minister  of  Mines  for  the  Dominion. 
He  succeeded  in  maintaining,  that,  unlike  other  minerals, 
oil  deposits  are  admittedly  migratory.  Geologists  have 
been  able  to  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  oil  drawn  through 
a  bore,  does  not  necessarily  proceed  only  from  directly 
beneath  the  drilling  location.  Therefore,  the  Waitangi 
Treaty  was  not  applicable,  inasmuch  as  a  fair  allotment 
was  not  feasible.  Mr.  Webb,  proceeding  along  this  line, 
held  that  it  was  more  equitable  that  the  entire  community 
should  benefit.  It  should  be  added  that  two  of  the  four 
Maori  representatives  in  Parliament  supported  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines  in  defeating  the  National  Party  amend- 
ment, and  declined  to  undertake  any  distribution  to 
private  land  owners.  Their  attitude  in  this  respect  is 
greatly  to  their  credit,  since  they  might  have  been  expected 
to  defend  a  questionable  provision  directly  affecting  their 
own  constituency,  however  unfair  it  might  be  to  others. 

With  the  impasse  abated,  The  New  Zealand  Petroleum 
Company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  about  one 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  oil  resources  of  the  Dominion.  About  one-half 
of  the  capital  has  been  contributed  by  American  interests. 
The  directors  include  some  Australian  business  men, 
who  are  also  associated  in  a  similar  venture  in  their  own 
nearby  homeland.  Presently,  the  principal  source  of 
supply  of  oil  is  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  In 
1937  New  Zealand  imported  oil  to  the  value  of  about 
fifteen  million  dollars.  The  Australian  oil  needs  are 
likewise  supplied,  principally,  from  the  same  source. 

If  the  exploration  work,  now  in  progress,  proves  as 
promising  as  is  now  believed,  the  resultant  benefits  to 
the  sister  Dominions  should  be  of  inestimable  value.  It 
is  not  presumptuous  to  believe  that  their  production  of 
oil  may  well  exceed  their  own  needs.  In  that  event  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  export  the  surplus,  a  highly  de- 
sirable commodity,  the  demand  for  which  is  annually 
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increasing,  and  in  exchange  receive  from  others  such  of  the 
products  of  labor  for  which  they  have  need.  However 
desirable  the  processes  of  exchange  of  wealth  may  be, 
however  fortunate  for  a  people  to  possess  within  their 
boundaries,  the  blessings  of  natural  resources,  what  does 
it  profit  them  if  they  be  subject  to  unfair  and  disadvan- 
tageous exploitation  by  others?  Evidently  there  are 
places  where  people  not  only  know  how  to  end  an  im- 
passe, but  definitely  do  so  on  an  equitable  basis. 

There  may  even  be  some  Georgeists  who  will  dis- 
approve the  dispositions  of  these  oil  lands.  They  should 
not,  however,  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  prime  factor  to 
consider,  is,  who  will  benefit?  If  the  question  is  moot 
or  debatable,  it  may  be  difficult  to  satisfactorily  con- 
vince either  side.  Nothing  is  debatable  in  the  science  of 
economics!  One  needs  only  to  state  the  facts,  for  their 
acceptance  by  an  open  mind!  Can  there  be  any  question 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  community  to  benefit  from  the 
presence  of  oil,  or  air,  or  sunshine? 

Patrick  Webb,  Minister  of  Mines  for  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand  deserves  great  credit  for  the  equitable  dispo- 
sition of  an  important  question. 

Public  Hearing  For 

Graded  Tax  Plan 

LOCAL  law  to  amend  the  Administrative  Code  of 
the  New  York  City  Charter  was  introduced  by 

larles  Belous  and  Hugh  Quinn,  Councilmen  from  Queens 
bounty.  The  bill  would  impose  "90  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  real  estate  to  be 
raised  by  the  tax  on  land  values,  and  the  remaining  10 
per  cent  to  be  raised  by  the  tax  on  improvements."  The 
bill  would  also  change  the  phraseology  in  the  existing 
tax  law,  whereby  the  words  "valuation  of  real  estate" 
now  appearing,  would  be  made  to  read  "valuations  of 
land  area  and  of  the  improvements  thereon."  It  may  be 
well  to  explain,  that  while  the  land  and  the  improvements 
thereon  are  listed  separately  on  the  tax  books  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  they  are  treated  under  the  general  terms, 
real  estate,  as  the  law  now  stands. 

The  City  Council's  finance  committee  granted  the 
proponents  a  public  hearing  on  April  20,  1939,  and  de- 
cided that  forty-five  minutes  would  be  all  the  time  the 
committee  could  spare  for  entertaining  the  opinions  of 
those  who  favored  the  legislation.  Of  course,  such  a  short 
period  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  ground  necessary  to 
convince  the  committee  that  the  measure  had  merit. 

In  behalf  of  the  idea  appeared  William  J.  Schieffelin 
of  the  Citizens  Union,  who  warmly  urged  its  adoption. 
He  was  liberally  interrupted  by  Joseph  E.  Kinsley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  Other  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
measure  were,  Vincent  McLean  of  the  Central  Queens 
Allied  Civic  Council,  a  private  body  of  civic  minded  local 


taxpayers;  Andrew  J.  Wright  of  the  Metropolitan  Tax- 
payers of  Ridgewood,  Walter  Fairchild  of  Sunnyside, 
Walter  Carmak  of  Maspeth,  Charles  Le  Fevre  and  William 
Quasha  of  Jackson  Heights,  all  voicing  their  approval 
as  representatives  of  the  local  communities  wherein  they 
reside,  and  all  being  within  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

Walter  Fairchild,  Chairman  of  the  Graded  Tax  Com- 
mittee and  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  the  magazine, 
American  City,  both  well  known  to  many  readers  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM,  gave  a  good  account  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  realty  tax  laws  and  their  reasons  for  fostering  the 
legislation. 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  by  those  who  opposed 
the  bill  were  singular,  to  say  the  least,  if  not  unique. 
Quite  naturally,  the  opponents  were  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  organized  real  estate  groups.  They  charged 
that  it  was  "the  old  Single  Tax  theory — which  for  a  time 
had  great  popularity — but — was  dropped,  having  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  everyone  to  be  unwork- 
able and  improvident."  They  also  maintained  that  the 
"scheme  is  socially  unsound."  We  do  not  here  intend  to 
despoil  the  time,  the  ink,  nor  the  paper,  nor  even  to  waste 
the  reader's  time  with  a  rebuttal  to  arguments  like  these. 
However,  to  an  entirely  new  angle,  we  will  devote  just  a 
little  attention;  that  is,  to  what  was  referred  to  as  the 
unique  portion  of  the  reasons  advanced  to  defeat  this 
bill.  They  endeavored  to  show  that  the  public  utilities 
corporations  would  be  the  main  beneficiaries,  if  the  bill 
is  enacted  into  law.  They  cited  figures  to  show  that  in 
the  case  of  the  "Consolidated  Edison  Company  and  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company's  properties  in  the  Bronx, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  from  their  1938  tax  of  $1,385,046 
to  $499,700."  Why  they  coupled  the  names  and  the 
figures  of  two  enterprises  not  in  any  wise  affiliated,  the 
nature  of  whose  business  is  wholly  unlike,  only  thev  will 
know.  They  go  on  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  "such  public 
utility  corporations  as  The  New  York  Steam  Corporation, 
Third  Avenue  Railway  System,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Manhattan  Railway  Company  and  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  in  Manhattan,  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  their  taxation  from  $1,678,204  to  $715,815, 
a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half." 

This  sort  of  argument  would  seem  to  convey  two  im- 
plications. One,  that  the  average  citizen  and  home 
owner  would  prefer  not  to  be  benefitted  rather  than  to 
receive  a  mutual  benefit  with  the  utilities.  The  other, 
that  the  utilities  were  behind  and  sponsoring  the  legis- 
lation and  therefore  it  must  be  considered  most  undesir- 
able. To  the  second  implication  we  would  point  out  that 
the  utilities  are  so  far  behind  in  their  sponsorship  that 
they  were  nowhere  in  evidence  and  that  none  of  their 
representatives  spoke  at  the  hearing. 

It  may  well  be,  that  some  day,  the  utilities  will  appre- 
ciate that  the  "advantages"  to  be  gained  by  them,  if  the 
figures  cited  in  their  behalf  are  correct  (though  wholly 
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without  their  knowledge  and  consent)  are  mutual,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  just  to  one  must  be  just  to  all. 
Furthermore,  if  and  when  the  utilities  rea'ize  that  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  is  sound  and  just  and  they, 
too,  shall  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  with  us,  to 
effectuate  just  laws,  we  shall  wholeheartedly  and  unstint- 
ingly  welcome  their  cooperation. 

The  Present  Paramount  Issue 


rTNHE  reply  made  by  Henry  George  when  told  that  the 
-*-  Single  Tax  is  no  panacea,  "No,  but  liberty  is,"  is 
often  quoted.  This  signifies  what  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
that  the  Georgean  philosophy  is  broader  than  the  Single 
Tax  doctrine.  It  means  complete  economic  freedom. 
This  freedom  cannot  be  secured  by  the  mere  adoption  of 
the  Single  Tax. 

Land  is  but  one  of  the  factors  of  production  and  the 
interference  with  economic  freedom  caused  by  the  pri- 
vate appropriation  of  rent  is  but  one  of  such  interfer- 
ences. Other  interferences  are  equally  unjustified  and 
may  at  times  be  even  more  harmful. 

How  much  liberty  does  another  factor,  capital,  enjoy? 
Almost  everywhere  we  find  laws  restricting  the  rate  of 
interest,  on  the  theory  that  the  owner  of  capital  is  pre- 
sumably an  extortioner  and  must  be  discriminated  against. 
Some  ridiculous  results  follow.  Brown  cannot  borrow 
money  of  Smith  or  Jones  because  they  prefer  6  per  cent 
with  good  security  to  7  per  cent  from  Brown.  They 
cannot  take  8  per  cent  per  annum  from  Brown,  for  the 
law  says  that  is  usury,  deserving  of  severe  punishment. 
However,  they  can  form  the  Smith-Jones  corporation 
and  make  the  loan  at  2>£,  3>4.  or  perhaps  5  per  cent  per 
month. 

So  far  is  this  hampering  of  capital  carried  by  discrimina- 
tory laws,  moratoriums,  etc.,  coupled  with  the  policy  of 
making  the  creation  of  debt  easy,  through  installment 
buying,  supersalesmanship,  etc.,  that  the  middle  class 
has  practically  quit  accumulating  capital.  As  might  be 
expected,  thrift  is  more  and  more  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  all  have  heard  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds  say,  "Here- 
after I  am  going  to  spend  all  I  make.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
save."  So  those  already  rich  do  the  saving  and  capital 
remains  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  making  control  more  easy. 

But  there  is  another  and  much  more  serious  interfer- 
ence with  economic  freedom.  Labor  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  production  and  in  economic  life;  and  it 
is  subject  to  the  greatest  interference.  For  years  we  have 
been  told  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity,  that  it  should 
not  be  subject  to  competition;  that  it  is  all  right  for  the 
value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  fixed  through  competi- 
tion, but  that  man's  labor  should  be  protected  from  such 
competition.  It  is  as  logical  to  argue  that  if  a  man  and 
a  bushel  of  wheat  fall  from  a  cliff,  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  unjust  if  both  strike  the  ground  below.  If  the  pro- 
ducer of  any  commodity  finds  that  his  reward  depends 


on  the  operation  of  economic  law,  it  is  equally  fair  that 
he  who  produces  that  commodity  for  another  person  at 
a  certain  wage  should  have  that  wage  fixed  by  economic  law. 

So  many  people  think  they  prove  they  are  soft-hearted 
because  they  want  to  protect  the  laborer  from  the  effects 
of  economic  law.  They  only  succeed  in  proving  that 
they  are  soft-headed. 

Some  no  doubt  will  say,  in  fact  have  said,  that  in  both 
these  cases  economic  law  should  be  set  aside  and  satis- 
factory rewards  fixed  by  arbitrary  group  or  governmental 
action  for  both  labor  and  commodities.  This  of  course  is 
also  impossible.  Interference  with  economic  law  cannot 
prevent  its  operation.  It  can  only  cause  it  to  operate  in 
a  manner  that  harms  instead  of  benefits.  Before  we 
make  such  an  attempt  let  us  think  the  problem  through. 

We  have  recently  seen  the  enactment  of  a  national 
wage  and  hour  law.  This  is  not  the  first  but  the  latest 
of  a  series  of  interferences  of  similar  nature  with  the  opera- 
tion of  economic  law.  For  many  years,  by  governmental 
or  group  action,  through  the  efforts  of  unions,  strikes, 
coercion,  regulatory  laws,  licence  ordinances,  or  other 
governmental  aid  or  connivance,  one  group  after  another 
has  managed  to  have  competition  set  aside.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  industrial  world,  labor  seems  to  succeed 
in  maintaining  wages  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  would 
result  with  free  competition.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Every  few  years  the  higher  prices  made  necessary  by  this 
policy  check  demand,  so-called  overproduction  follows 
and  a  crash  results.  Sometimes  this  takes  several  years. 
In  the  1920's  the  industrial  workers  secured  the  greater 
part  of  the  total  wealth  produced  and  lived  better  than 
ever  before.  Through  installment  buying  and  the  general 
extension  of  credit  the  period  was  prolonged  and  when  the 
crash  came  it  was  so  much  the  greater.  In  the  past 
few  years  we  have  taken  another  step  in  the  same  general 
direction.  We  practically  say  to  the  workers,  "You 
are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  economic  law.  If 
nobody  will  pay  you  the  wages  you  think  you  should 
have,  stop  working  and  we  will  feed  you  till  somebody 
does  meet  your  demands."  Naturally  under  such  con- 
ditions unemployment  has  become  a  permanent  and 
increasingly  difficult  problem. 

What  would  the  Physiocrats  or  John  Stuart  Mill  think 
if  they  could  behold  the  present  situation  and  then  hear 
some  so-called  "liberal"  complain  about  the  failure  of 
laissez  faire  economics.  There  has  been  no  such  failure. 
At  no  time  and  in  no  nation  has  the  laissez  faire  doctrine 
advocated  by  the  real  economists  of  former  times  ever 
.  been  given  a  trial.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  that 
system  than  the  conditions  that  have  arisen  since  the 
development  of  labor  unions. 

Perhaps  we  can  see  the  situation  more  clearly  from 
another  direction.  Last  year  our  national  income  was 
about  60  billion  dollars,  of  which  labor  received  between 
30  and  40  billions.  In  1929  the  total  was  90  billions. 
We  are  now  easily  capable  of  producing  120  billions. 
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Now  suppose  that  every  law,  agreement,  limitation  or 
restriction  which  now  helps  to  keep  wages  above  the  com- 
petitive level  were  abolished  and  that  all  "relief"  were 
also  abolished,  so  that  everyone  in  order  to  live  must 
work  for  whatever  he  can  get.  What  would  happen? 
Wages  would  go  down,  way  down.  And  employers  would 
all  be  making  big  profits.  Exploitation,  many  would 
say.  But  what  would  happen  next?  New  employers 
i  would  appear,  wanting  a  share  of  the  big  profits.  And 
all  employers  would  want  more  workers  in  order  to  make 
more  money.  But  they  would  all  be  at  work  already. 
The  increased  demand  for  labor  would  inevitably  bring 
a  rise  in  wages.  At  the  same  time  increase  in  production 
would  bring  prices  down,  until  checked  by  the  rise  in 
wages. 

Under  such  conditions,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  labor  would  get  only  the  30  or  40  billions  that  it 
does  now  which  would  be  less  than  a  third  of  the  increased 
amount  produced.  Such  a  result  would  be  impossible. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  labor's  share  would  be  about  twice  that. 
The  free  interplay  of  economic  forces  would  insure  such 
a  result.  In  short,  laborers,  employers  and  everyone 
else  would  be  about  twice  as  well  off  as  they  are  now. 
There  would  no  doubt  be  more  millionaires.  But  who 
cares,  if  we  are  all  more  prosperous?  Investigation  will 
show  that  few  millionaires  have  taken  their  millions 
with  them  to  the  next  world. 

It  is  true  that  with  land  values  still  in  private  hands 
the  producers'  share  will  still  be  less  than  it  should  be. 
But,  as  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  has  shown,  our  land  system 
alone  does  not  prevent  prosperity.  Though  the  landowners 
get  10  or  15  billions  they  should  not  have,  they  must 
spend  it  for  something,  if  not  for  the  same  things  that 
wage-earners  would  buy.  Production  and  prosperity 
would  continue  so  long  as  labor  prices,  like  commodity 
prices,  could  respond  freely  to  fluctuations  in  supply 
and  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  could  even  the  Single  Tax  bring 
permanent  prosperity  if  labor  conditions  remain  as  at 
present?  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  organized 
labor  would  not  demand  more  and  more  and  force  prices 
up  if  allowed  to  monopolize  the  labor  market?  Perhaps 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  Single  Tax  has  not  been  adopted, 
under  present  conditions.  The  more  immediate  need  is 
the  abolition  of  the  power  of  organized  labor  and  their 
sympathizers  to  prevent  the  natural  operation  of  natural 
law  in  the  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Nock  has  pointed  out  the 
unfortunate  result  of  Henry  George's  alliance  with  the 
Unite'd  Labor  party.  And  Mr.  Beckwith  points  out  the 
unfortunate  result  of  the  recent  California  proposal  being 
associated  with  the  labor  movement.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  simply  be  free  from  such  alliances.  We  must 
by  word  and  deed  oppose  those  forces  whose  interference 
with  economic  freedom  is  more  harmful  than  is  that  re- 
sulting from  the  private  appropriation  of  rent.  This 


means  that  we  shou'd  demand  the  prevention,  by  force 
if  necessary,  of  sit-down  strikes  and  other  illegal  acts  of 
labor  organizations,  should  encourage  and  protect  those 
who  take  jobs  vacated  by  strikers,  and  should  demand 
the  abolition  of  outrageously  unjust  labor  legislation, 
in  the  Wagner  law  and  elsewhere,  and  should  use  non- 
union-made commodities  whenever  possible. 

Our  country  and  the  world  has  suffered  long  enough 
from  attempts  to  prevent  the  operation  of  economic 
law,  attempts  made  alike  by  the  so-called  "friends  of 
labor"  and  by  the  so-called,  or  rather  self-called  "econo- 
mists" whose  knowledge  of  economics  is  limited  to  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  unimportant  details  of  that 
science  based  upon  no  comprehension  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  • 

Those  who  truly  understand  economics  know  that  the 
efforts  of  this  class  of  political  leaders  to  lead  the  way 
to  a  better  life  have  only  resulted  in  leading  us  into  a  deeper 
mire  of  depression,  and  that  the  so-called  "friends  of  labor" 
are  in  reality  the  worst  enemies  of  the  laborers  them- 
selves as  well  as  of  society  in  general. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George 
cannot  fail  to  see  this  situation  clearly  and  realize  its 
critical  nature.  If  we  are  consistent,  and  if  we  wish  the 
Single  Tax  principle  to  be  effective  for  good,  we  must 
fight  for  economic  freedom  in  every  phase  of  economic 
life. 

RAY  ROBSON. 

Economics  vs.  Atheism 

BY  MINNIE  G.  ADAMS 

r  I  ''HE  religious  issue  projected  into  any  organization 
•*•  soon  transforms  it  into  a  mad-house  of  whirling, 
howling  lunatics.  The  Georgeist  movement  would  be 
no  exception  if  it  considered  economics  other  than  a 
science,  but  the  atheist  establishes  his  position  upon  a 
foundation,  economically  speaking,  which  deserves  analysis 
and  consideration. 

The  so-called  Christian  nations,  having  adopted  the 
old  Roman  system  of  land  tenure  have  found  it  expedient 
to  maintain  the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
enslaved  humanity  that  destitution  is  brought  about  by 
sin  though  the  certified  list  of  sins  is  common  to  both 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Persecution  ceased  when  emphasis 
was  shifted  from  social  justice  to  eternal  damnation. 

Religious  practice  includes  a  huge  round  of  social  affairs 
— belonging  to  this  and  that  club  or  society  which  gives 
diligent  study  to  legions  bf  isms,  ologies  and  doxies  in- 
stead of  social  and  economic  problems  which  eventually 
determine  Christian  destiny. 

Programmes  relating  to  share  croppers  and  tenant 
farmers  are  solaced  by  harmless  platitudes  or  insistence 
that  God  deliver  them,  ignoring  the  lesson  in  the  reprimand 
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by  the  fabled  fox  to  the  goat — "If  you  had  had  brains 
like  you  have  beard,  you'd  have  looked  before  you 
leaped  into  the  well." 

There  exists  a  continual  struggle  to  drag  the  came' 
through  the  needle's  eye  to  say  nothing  of  straining  at 
gnats  and  swallowing  camels.  It  scarcely  occurs  to  the 
poor  dupes  that  the  Astorbilts  in  the  congregation  aren't 
any  less  wicked  than  themselves  but  that  their  presence 
is  necessary  to  lend  realism  to  the  farce. 

There  should  be  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  Christi- 
anity and  religion.  Christianity  is  of  God  and  desires 
that  all  God's  creatures  should  have  free  access  to  nature's 
bounty  in  a  world  designed  for  the  development  of  both 
body  and  soul.  Religion  is  of  the  devil  and  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  privileged  class  while  labor,  of  whatever 
kindred,  nation  or  tongue  is  systematically  robbed  of  its 
just  deserts  to  the  tune  of  forebearance,  charity  and 
hell-fire. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  recognize  the  author  of 
religion  but  his  progeny  should  likewise  be  properly  iden- 
tified. Certain  monopolistic  practices  have  long  been 
recognized  and  called  by  their  right  names  but  people 
still  pour  in  their  gold  and  bow  themselves  before  "calves" 
having  the  same  sinister  and  devastating  influence  be- 
neath a  more  paternalistic  guise. 

Political  parties  which  are  a  combination  of  privileged 
interests  partially  divided  by  partisan  and  economic 
conditions  represent  the  "first  born."  Those  who  let 
Christianity  interfere  (and  few  do)  with  "party  loyalty" 
are  anathema. 

Education  is  a  lusty  offspring  spawned  for  the  purpose 
previously  served  by  the  Church.  Privileged  interests 
dictate  the  curricula  saying  in  substance  to  the  school 
system:  "Teach  the  rabble  what  we  want  them  to  know 
and  no  more."  A  child  exposed  for  years  to  endless 
frivolity  window-dressed  with  a  few  really  informative 
subjects  invariably  becomes  an  A-l  "yes-man"  looking 
for  a  soft  job,  loafing  or  worse. 

One  cannot  so  much  as  marry  without  a  report  on  the 
number  of  schools  and  colleges  attended  and  his  having 
belonged  to  the  Etta  Betta  Pie. 

Not  content  with  an  octopus  grip  upon  school  official- 
dom, education  spreads  its  tentacles  to  encircle  all  its 
beneficiaries  into  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  All 
teachers  necessarily  belong  and  many  parents  belong 
who  are  misled  by  a  few  local  benefits  and  never  suspect 
that  its  main  excuse  for  existence  is  to  initiate  and  per- 
petuate such  infamous  monstrosities  as  the  sales  tax. 

There  are  many  other  groups  that  interest  themselves 
in  the  health,  recreation  and  morals  of  the  down-trodden 
masses  and  align  themselves  with  the  educational  oligarchy 
at  the  ballot  box  to  assure  their  continuity  while  desti- 
tution increases  its  intensity  and  revolutionary  influences 
become  more  firmly  entrenched. 


It  has  not  always  been  that  so  much  could  truthfully 
be  said  of  our  country  and  its  many  institutions.  They 
are  still  helpful  in  isolated  instances  after  the  manner  of 
keeping  an  ambulance  down  in  the  valley  to  give  first  aid 
to  one  who  has  fallen  off  a  cliff  that  needed  a  fence. 

It  has  become  so  because  the  system  was  built  upon  a 
rotten  foundation,  private  ownership  of  natural  resources, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  frontier. 

Mere  human  resources  can  never  prevail  agamst  the 
existing  pall  of  economic  ignorance.  The  nation  will 
succumb  to  anarchy  and  atheism  unless  Christians 
"Come  out  from  among  them — and  touch  not  the  un- 
clean thing." 

Personally,  the  one  desire  of  my  heart  is  that  the  Savior 
return  even  while  I  am  in  the  flesh — that  I  may  witness 
the  deliverance  of  humanity  from  the  bondage  of  poverty 
and  its  attendant  evils.  To  me,  that  will  constitute 
the  millennium. 

"Guaranteed" 

Mortgage  Certificates 

A    SUCKER    GAME    WHICH    HGSSS    STUDENTS 
CAN  INSTANTLY  SPOT 

A  MORTGAGE  foreclosure  sale  was  held  in  the  Real 
Estate  Auction  Sales  Room  on  Vesey  Street  in  New 
York  City  on  April  26,  1939.  A  parcel  of  land  40  by  75 
feet,  on  which  stood  a  modern  22-story  business  struc- 
ture was  offered  for  sale.  The  story  connected  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  this  piece  of  land  should  be  of  interest, 
not  only  to  Georgeists,  but  to  many  another  mortal, 
who,  in  his  weakness  to  gain  "wealth"  permits  himself 
to  be  ensnared  and  deluded.  Such  a  mortal  is  entitled 
even  to  our  sympathy;  had  he  known  better,  he  would 
have  had  much  less  to  weep  about.  Not  until  we  seek 
him  out  and  tell  him  what  it  is  all  about,  not  till  then 
will  he  know  how  to  keep  out. 

But,  back  to  our  story.  George  W.  Ellis,  an  aged, 
eccentric  New  York  lawyer  owned  a  plot  of  ground  situ- 
ated on  the  south-east  corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Thirty-seventh  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  New  York 
garment  center,  popularly  so  known  because  of  the  great 
many  garment  manufacturers  centered  in  that  area. 
On  this  plot  of  ground  stood  two  very  old  and  dilapi- 
dated 4-story  buildings,  which,  as  buildings,  were  quite 
worthless  and  in  fact  had  been  unoccupied  for  years. 
They  were  an  eye-sore  amidst  a  busy  neighborhood, 
where  even  in  the  great  hustle  of  life,  people  would  gaze 
upon  the  unsightly  seediness  of  such  structures  still 
remaining  on  such  a  valuable  site. 

Broker  after  broker,  from  time  to  time  approached 
"Old"  Ellis  with  all  sorts  of  propositions  to  induce  him 
to  dispose  of  the  property.  Ellis,  when  in  the  mood, 
would  listen  to  the  brokers  quite  frigidly,  saying  very 
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little  and  often  not  a  word,  purse  his  lips  and  shake  his 
head  in  the  negative.  It  has  been  said  that  hundreds 
of  offers  had  been  refused  by  him  in  this  manner.  Eventu- 
ally he  gained  the  questionable  distinction,  fashioned 
perhaps  after  the  habits  in  this  regard,  of  the  manner 
of  the  famous  Wendels,  that  he  never  sold  anything 
and  executed  only  short-time  leases  on  the  real  estate 
which  he  owned.  Why?  Of  course,  Georgeists  know 
why.  But  to  real  estate  brokers  he  was  merely  "eccen- 
tric and  queer,  and  it  was  simply  his  way  of  doing  things." 

However,  time  is  a  great  reformer  of  many  things. 
He  lived — frugally — at  the  fashionable  Hotel  Plaza,  and 
passed  on  in  his  eighty-second  year  on  February  8,  1930. 
Just  about  a  month  later,  the  two  little  Seventh  Avenue 
buildings,  so  inharmoniously  surrounded  by  handsome 
modern  skyscrapers  were  sold  by  the  executors  of  the 
Ellis  estate.  With  the  old  lawyer's  death,  competition 
for  the  property  had  been  renewed.  In  fact,  the  com- 
petition was  so  keen  that  the  purchaser  was  obliged  to 
pay  $676,500  for  that  plot  of  land  which  measured  only 
40  by  75  feet,  and  for  which  Ellis  is  said  to  have  paid 
around  $50,000  in  1890! 

Shortly  after  the  purchase  in  1930  (not  a  year  to  do 
much  bragging  about)  the  demolition  of  the  worthless 
buildings  was  begun  and  preparations  were  well  in  hand 
for  the  construction  of  a  22-story  mercantile  building. 
The  new  structure  was  completed  in  due  course  and  the 
dismal  old  hovels  which  it  replaced  were  soon  forgotten 
and  perhaps  little  missed. 

Title  Insurance  groups  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Com- 
panies at  that  time  did  a  flourishing  business.  They 
encountered  no  great  difficulty  in  attracting  the  funds  of 
the  "poor  widows"  and  the  "rich  orphans,"  to  purchase 
their  "guarantee"  mortgage  certificates.  They  did  not 
have  to  resort  to  the  high-pressure  methods  of  salesmen 
in  the  real  estate  field.  They  did  not  have  to  point  out 
the  great  accumulations  of  riches  gained  by  the  Van- 
astors  and  Astorbilts,  by  their  "sound  investments  in 
the  bed-rock  of  New  York."  They  simply  had  to  point 
out  that  the  certificates  of  mortgage,  which  they  were 
offering  for  sale,  were  "guaranteed."  Unfortunately, 
for  a  great  many  of  such  investors,  the  sad  awakening 
came  too  late. 

As  is  now  well  known,  and  was  known  by  well-informed 
persons  even  at  that  time,  greed  and  corruption  fairly 
reeked  around  deals  made  between  financing  and  operating 
groups  in  the  building  field.  Upon  the  payment  of  ex- 
orbitant fees  and  commissions,  loans  were  made  without 
regard  to  the  prudent  margin  required  to  protect  the 
mortgage  investment,  and  coincidentally,  show  the  good 
faith  of  the  borrower  by  having  an  honest  equity  in  the 
project.  It  was  not  unusual  to  spot  instances  wherein 
the  loans  so  made  actually  exceeded  the  worth  of  the 
operation.  The  financing  company  was  frequently  left 
"holding  the  bag";  in  fact,  it  was  recognized  as  a  "smart 


thing"  for  the  unconscionable  operator  to  "borrow  out" 
of  the  transaction.  Proceedings  of  this  nature  often 
netted  handsome  profits. 

The  record  shows  that  the  purchaser  paid  the  Ellis 
estate  $676,500  for  the  land,  which  was  indicated  by  the 
transfer  stamps  attached  to  the  deed,  as  required  by  the 
Federal  law.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
(1930),  the  land  was  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  for 
$387,000.  These  figures  are  not  cited  in  derogation  of 
the  assessment,  nor  in  defense  of  the  sale  price;  attention 
is  merely  called  to  their  wide  disagreement.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  quite  appropriately,  took 
cognizance  of  the  reported  sale  price  and  therefore  in- 
creased their  valuation  of  the  land  to  $585,000  for  the 
following  year.  The  new  owner,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  operations,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mortgage  loan 
from  an  institution,  which,  in  turn,  disposed  of  its  invest- 
ment by  cutting  it  up  into  small  denominational  Guaran- 
teed Mortgage  Certificates.  In  order  to  complete 
the  picture,  the  Tax  Department's  assessment  figures  for 
subsequent  years  are  shown  herewith: 


YEAR 

1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


LAND 

$585,000 
510,000 
485,000 
435,000 
435,000 
435,000 
435,000 
425,000 


BUILDING 

Not  completed 
380,000 
380,000 
340,000 
315,000 
315,000 
315,000 
315,000 


TOTAL 

$585,000 
890,000 
865,000 
775,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
740,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  building,  according  to  these 
figures,  has  depreciated  $65,000  in  the  course  of  seven 
years.  This  appears  quite  reasonable  on  the  basis  of 
the  customary  allowance  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  to  be 
charged  off. 

We  now  return  the  reader  to  the  Real  Estate  Auction 
Salesroom  on  Vesey  Street  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
there  that  this  land  and  building  was  sold  to  satisfy  a 
mortgage  lien  against  it,  the  claim  amounting  to  about 
$700,000.  It  was  bid-in  for  a  nominal  sum  by  a  committee 
representing  the  certificate  holders  who  had  invested  in 
the  mortgage.  A  portion  of  their  investment  may  be 
saved  upon  the  completion  of  re-organization  plans  now 
in  progress.  It  will  nor  require  the  services  of  an 
expert  to  analyze  any  re-organization  plan  to  save  this 
investment.  Anyone  can  see  that  the  mortgage  claim  is 
much  too  dangerously  close  to  the  valuation  of  the  property. 
The  problematical  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  cannot 
be  depended  upon  with  great  reliance.  With  the  tendency 
for  further  reductions,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  in  land 
value  by  deflation  and  building  value  by  deterioration, 
the  danger  becomes  greater. 
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Fraudulent  practices  were  quite  commonly  engaged 
in  by  numerous  "Guarantee"  Companies.  In  one  case, 
typical  enough  of  many  others,  one  such  company  took  a 
mortgage  for  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  property  on  which  it  was  a  lien.  The  mortgage  was 
foreclosed  at  a  judicial  sale  and  bid  in  by  a  subsidiary  of 
the  company  for  a  fictitious  sum.  The  relationship 
between  the  company  and  the  subsidiary  was  not  then 
generally  known.  The  subsidiary  thereafter  sold  the 
premises  to  a  "dummy,"  who  happened  to  be  one  of  their 
insignificant  employees.  This  employee,  an  office  sten- 
ographer, thereupon  executed  a  purchase-money  mort- 
gage to  the  subsidiary  for  the  amount  of  the  originally 
inflated  and  foreclosed  lien.  The  company  then  went 
through  the  motion  of  purchasing  this  mortgage  by  assign- 
ment from  the  subsidiary  and  it  became  a  part  of  their 
portfolio  of  mortgages  to  be  offered  to  an  unsuspecting 
public  as  a  guaranteed  mortgage  investment.  An  investor, 
knowing  nothing,  of  course,  about  this  artifice,  was  be- 
guiled by  the  glamour  of  a  "guarantee,"  and  in  complete 
reliance  on  the  company's  appraisal  of  value,  purchased 
this  mortgage.  By  the  terms  of  the  "guarantee,"  the 
company  undertook  to  collect  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage from  the  "dummy"  owner  of  the  property,  send 
it  to  the  innocent  new  holder  of  the  mortgage  investment, 
and  ultimately  to  collect  the  principal  and  remit  likewise, 
retaining  a  small  fee  for  its  services.  Later  on,  when  the 
company  found  itself  in  difficulties,  it  asked  the  investor 
to  accept  the  mortgage  outright  and  release  it  from  its 
"guarantee."  The  investor  became  both  curious  and 
suspicious  regarding  the  transaction.  He  caused  the 
records  to  be  examined,  discovered  the  facts  here  recited 
and  clearly  saw  through  the  fraud.  In  effect,  the  company 
had  taken  a  mortgage  on  its  own  property  and  passed  it 
off  as  a  bona-fide  transaction  through  the  mediumship 
of  the  subsidiary  and  its  "dummy".  Aside  from  this 
being  most  unethical,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
interests  of  a  mortgagee  and  mortgagor  are  quite  separate 
and  distinct;  separate  and  distinct  enough  to  be  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  one  another.  How  is  it  possible  for 
a  company  to  render  fair  service  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

An  action  was  brought  by  the  innocent  investor  for 
the  return  of  his  money.  In  very  quick  time  the  company 
settled  and  made  good  the  amount  involved,  in  return 
for  the  consent  to  expunge  from  court  records  the  dynamite 
with  which  the  case  was  loaded. 

The  status  of  mortgage  certificates  owned  by  sub- 
sidiaries of  "guarantee  companies"  was  taken  up  in  two 
cases  quite  recently  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
In  one  case  the  court  held  that  the  interests  of  the  sub- 
sidiary were  subordinate  to  certificates  in  the  same  issue 
owned  by  outsiders.  The  "guarantee"  company  argued 
in  opposition  to  this  ruling,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
sulisidiary  here  involved  was  no  longer  in  existence, 


having   been   dissolved    three   years  before   and   besides, 
had  no  creditors.     This  sort  of  opposition  can  have  but 
one  interpretation;    they  would  stop  at  nothing  to  inflict 
further  harm   on   the   innocent    but    deluded    certificate  i 
holders. 

All  around  us  we  hear  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge  j 
to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  political  economy.  Stu- 1 
dents  who  are  in  the  insurance  business,  in  the  stock 
brokerage  business  and  even  those  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement and  sale  of  real  estate,  assert  how  much  they 
have  been  benefitted  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
through  the  study  of  political  economy.  Many  students  | 
with  college  training  who  have  taken  the  courses  at  the 
Henry  George  Schools  admit  that  their  college  train- 
ing did  not  increase  their  knowledge  of  economics. 
But  a  study  of  Henry  George  enlightens  them. 
Among  other  things,  they  acquire  a  sense  of  value  and 
proportion,  not  otherwise  obtainable.  That  is  why  they 
are  helped  in  their  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  They 
also  grasp  a  new  perspective  of  life  and  of  truth,  and 
with  it,  a  standard  of  ethics  of  the  highest  order. 

Jos.  HIRAM  NEWMAN. 

Henry  George  Congress 
Centenary  will  be  Well  Attended 

LONDON,    England — Arthur    Madsen,    Secretary    of 
the  International   Union   for  Land  Value  Taxation, 
reports  that  among  the   European   contingent  who  will 
attend  the  Henry  George  Centenary  in  New  York,  August 
30  to  September  2,  will  be  the  following: 

Sam  Meyer  of  Paris,  for  many  years  leader  of  the  move- 
ment in  France;  editor  of  Terre  et  Liberte.  Also,  Mme. 
Sam  Meyer. — Jakob  E.  Lange,  doyen  of  the  Danish 
movement,  translator  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  writer 
of  many  books  on  political  economy,  author  of  a  "Life  of 
Henry  George,"  prominent  in  development  of  Danish 
People's  High  School,  in  the  curriculum  of  which  is  a  course 
on  Henry  George — F.  C.  R.  Douglas,  born  in  Canada, 
active  in  the  English  Georgeist  movement  since  1910. 
Solicitor,  Mayor  of  Battersea,  member  of  London 
County  Council,  in  which  he  has  promoted  the  bill  for 
land  value  taxation. — R.  R.  Stokes,  M.P.,  successful 
business  man,  and  teacher  in  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science. — Bue  Bjorner  of  Denmark,  President 
of  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation; 
Mrs.  Bue  Bjorner,  and  Mrs.  Sigue  Bjorner.— -H.  Kolthek, 
leader  of  the  Georgeist  movement  in  Holland,  of  whom 
more  news  in  another  issue. — Ashley  Mitchell,  George 
Green,  Rev.  Leyton  Richards,  and  other  British  mem- 
bers of  the  Internationa!  Union.  And  as  we  go  to  press 
we  learn  that  Josiah  Wedgwood,  M.P.,  one  of  the  fore- 
most Georgeist  orators,  plans  to  attend. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

LONDON'S  STRANGE  GROWTH 

"LONDON'S  OVERGROWTH,  AND  THE  CAUSES  OF  SWOLLEN  TOWNS" 
BY  S.  VERB  PEARSON 

C.  W.  Daniel  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1939.     8/6d. 

London:    A  mighty  metropolis  containing  one-fifth  of  a  nation's 

!.  population.     A  magnetic  center  of  human  activity.     Samuel  Johnson 

• ;  said  of  it,  "When  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life;  for  there 

is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford."    There  is  a   world  in  such  a 

city.     And  the  social  problems  and  maladjustments,  too,  of  a  world 

are  here  focalized. 

"Cobbett  compared  London,  even  in  his  day,  to  a  great  wen  grow- 
ing upon  the  fair  face  of  England.  .  .  .  While  London,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Manchester  and  Nottingham  have  grown,  the  village  life  of 
'merrie  England'  is  all  but  extinct.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation are  crowded  into  cities." 

So  wrote  Henry  George  in  1883.  And  today  London  still  grows. 
And  still  the  rural  population  of  England  is  being  depleted  as  London 
and  other  big  cities  exercise  greater  gravitational  pull.  One  can  begin 
walking  across  London  in  the  morning  and  by  evening  he  will  still 
see  no  stretch  of  green  fields.  Why  this  huge  city,  why  this  unnatural 
growth?  Dr.  S.  Vere  Pearson,  in  "London's  Overgrowth  and  the 
Causes  of  Swollen  Towns,"  analyzes  this  problem,  handles  the  sub- 
ject in  masterly  fashion  and  presents  the  full  facts  of  the  case  and 
explores  more  deeply  into  causes. 

It  is  quite  natural,  Pearson  points  out,  that  London  should  be  a 
center  of  population,  because  it  is  ideally  situated  for  commerce  and 
communication.  "The  growth  of  a  city  is  not  the  result  of  political 
decree  or  control,  but  conforms  to  the  first  law  of  economics,  namely, 
that  man  seeks  to  fulfil  his  desires  with  the  least  possible  effort." 
What  is  unnatural  is  this  rapid  absorption  of  neighboring  towns,  the 
ribbon  developments,  the  crowding  of  building  after  building,  the 
disappearance  of  open  spaces.  This  constitutes  a  waste  of  time, 
money  and  energy,  and  a  menace  to  public  health.  The  same  law  of 
economics  is  working,  but  under  what  conditions?  "Cheaper  land 
and  more  space  for  expansion  has  been  the  main  motive  actuating  the 
movement  of  London  manufacturing  firms  outwards,  but  this  desire 
for  cheap  land  has  been  conditioned  by  the  necessity  of  being  within 
easy  reach  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  this  reason  firms  are  willing  to 
pay  twice  the  price  for  land  in  the  fringe  of  greater  London  than  for 
land  with  similar  industrial  facilities  in  other  parts  of  England." 
(D.  H.  Smith,  quoted  by  Pearson.)  Land  speculators  take  up  sites 
and  hold  them  for  a  high  price.  The  search  for  cheaper  sites  leads 
to  a  constant  search  further  out.  And  so  London  spreads  out.  In 
the  meantime,  agricultural  laborers,  also  harassed  by  high  rents, 
give  up  farming  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  city.  And  so  London 
continues  to  swell  its  numbers. 

All  this  shift  of  population  is  in  accordance  with  economic  laws. 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  book  is  the  one  on  "Natural 
Laws  Governing  the  Distribution  of  Population  and  Industries." 
Dr.  Pearson  is  also  author  of  the  earlier  book,  "Growth  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Population"  (reviewed  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  January- 
February,  1936,  by  Gilbert  M.  Tucker).  In  the  present  volume  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  studied  the  population  ques- 
tion deeply,  and  whose  remarks  on  the  subject  carry  weight. 

Pearson  also  understands  the  land  question,  and  the  consequences 
of  private  collection  of  rent.  He  takes  up  the  problems  of  London, 
one  by  one — transportation,  communication,  housing,  public  health, 
disposal  of  refuse — and  shows  clearly  how  improvement  in  these 
directions  is  balked  at  every  turn  by  landlordism.  Rents  soar,  sel- 
ling prices  are  boosted — "compensation"  is  demanded — whenever 
there  is  even  talk  of  a  project  that  would  improve  London.  For 


instance,  the  Charing  Cross  Bridge  project.  "Out  of  a  contemplated 
cost  of  nearly  £17,000,000  for  this  bridge  nine  years  ago,  no  less  than 
£11,000,000  was  required  for  'compensation'  to  landlords.  .  .  .  The 
latest  news  of  this  scheme  is  worse  still.  A  report  was  submitted  to 
the  London  County  Council  on  February  23,  1937,  showing  that  the 
total  net  cost  of  an  adequate  scheme  would  be  £32,500,000,  of  which 
about  £28,000,000  would  be  compensation  to  property  owners." 

Slum  clearance  projects  in  London  have  to  contend  with  soaring 
rents,  as  they  have  to  everywhere  else.  One  would  think  that  gov- 
ernment officials  would  have  learned  something  concerning  slum 
clearance  and  better  housing  after  so  many  failures,  due  to  specula- 
tive rent.  Repeated  mistakes  and  failures  would  be  unthinkable 
in,  say,  wireless — but  we  are  far  behind  in  the  social  sciences.  "Most 
workers  cannot  afford  to  rent  or  buy  a  good  house."  Add  to  high 
rents  the  high  taxes  that  must  be  paid,  to  appreciate  the  plight  of 
the  worker.  London  County  Council  built  a  group  of  flats  to  re-house 
slum-dwellers  in  the  Hoxton  section.  "With  the  incurable  hopeful- 
ness of  the  poor,  many  of  the  Hoxton  families  moved  into  the  new 
flats,  delighted  to  come  into  a  healthy  district  to  a  clean,  light,  airy, 
well-built  home,  and  hoping  somehow  to  e  able  to  scrape  together 
the  rents,  varying  from  13s.  6d.to  19s.  3d.  a  week.  They  assumed 
that  these  rents  constituted  their  full  liability.  But  they  were  met 
with  a  demand  from  the  Hackney  Borough  Council  for  rates,  to  be 
paid  quarterly  in  advance.  Many  of  them,  faced  with  demands  they 
could  not  possibly  meet,  left;  probably  returning  to  some  slum. 
Others  were  served  with  summonses."  (Verinder,  quoted  by  Pear- 
son.) 

In  New  York  City,  exorbitant  rents  cause  sky-scrapers.  In 
London  there  are  no  skyscrapers,  but  a  different  kind  of  crowding 
exists.  "It  is  more  an  overcrowding  of  persons  in  the  house  rather 
than  of  houses  on  the  ground."  And  if  London  does  not  build  up- 
wards, "the  pressure  of  ground  rent  forces  people  to  be  always  bur- 
rowing underground  not  only  to  ease  the  difficulties  of  traffic,  but  to 
obtain  more  room  for  shops  and  offices.  .  .  .  Deep  excavation  is 
practiced  as  a  more  profitable  use  of  the  site." 

So  long  as  the  rent  of  land  goes  into  private  pockets,  London  will 
have  an  unnatural  growth.  Officials  have  tried  to  stop  this  growth 
by  artificial  means — by  circumscribing  a  green  park-like  belt  around 
London,  which  would  prevent  further  expansion.  "The  mere  an- 
nouncement that  this  policy  of  buying  areas  to  keep  green  for  ever 
is  to  materialize  .  .  .  has  already  sent  up  land  prices."  And  of 
course,  money  to  buy  the  land  and  pay  for  the  project  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  tax  payers.  Even  if  the  project  is  carried  through, 
it  will  scarcely  stop  the  growth  of  London  so  long  as  present  condi- 
tions continue. 

Dr.  Pearson  gives  many  more  instructive  illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  land  speculation  and  land  monopoly — and  also  of  an  unwise  system 
of  taxation.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  forms  they 
assume  due  to  local  conditions,  and  yet  how  the  phenomena  them- 
selves are  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  Pearson  is  the  only  remedy  that  will  work — the  collection  by  the 
community  of  the  rent  of  land,  which  is  the  value  that  is  created  by 
the  community — and  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxes.  This  remedy, 
Pearson  points  out,  will  give  agriculture  a  new  stimulus,  for  sites  will 
be  more  easily  secured.  Many  workers  from  crowded  cities  will 
return  to  the  soil,  and  villages  will  spring  up,  rural  life  will  be  revived. 
And  what  will  happen  to  London  itself?  "This:  many  of  the 
visions  of  the  best  town-planners  will  become  actualities  .  .  .  Once 
again  in  the  heart  of  London  mother  earth  will  blossom  and  smell 
sweet." 

Dr.  Pearson  trusts  British  intelligence  to  finally  adopt  the  true 
remedy.  But  .  .  .  "In  the  meantime  the  octopus  is  still  spreading 
its  tentacles.  .  .  .  London  keeps  on  growing  still,  keeps  on  growing 
still." 

ROBERT  CLANCY. 
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AN  INTERESTING  PAMPHLET 

FREE  CAPITALISM  OR  LAPSE  INTO  TOTALITARIANISM- 
ISSUED  BY  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  RESEARCH  SOCIETY 

A  most  attractively  written  and  illustrated  brochure  has  been  gotten 
out  by  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Research  Society,  Inc.  (Non-Political 
and  Non-Profit).  Its  eight  large-sized  pages  fairly  bristle  with 
aphorisms  and  social  precepts  taken  from  such  characters  as  Franklin, 
Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Tolstoy,  Snowden,  and  others,  who  understood 
the  importance  of  the  land  question. 

The  brochure  makes  an  appeal  for  an  intensive  research,  stating 
that  the  world's  troubles  are  economic  and  that  there  has  been  too 
much  generalizing  and  not  enough  study  of  facts.  It  cites  with  ap- 
proval the  inductive  mode  employed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the 
following  language: 

"With  his  'Kite  and  his  Key',  as  he  drew  electricity  from  the  clouds, 
we  like  to  remember  Franklin  as  being  symbolic  of  our  great  American 
desire  to  explore,  to  find  a  better  way  and  to  know  the  truth.  It  is 
fitting  then  that  we  turn  to  the  old  time  leaders  and  examine  as  to  what 
were  their  original  concepts  and  wherein  we  have  failed  to  follow 
the  principles  laid  down  by  them." 

The  thesis  on  which  the  work  centers  is  an  expos^  of  the  conditions 
now  threatening  to  throw  us  all  into  some  form  of  dictatorship. 
Mention  is  made  particularly  of  America,  "a  comparatively  new  coun- 
try, rotten  before  she  is  ripe,"  for  whom  is  waiting  the  "Vulture  of 
Totalitarianism."  Our  "liberals"  come  in  for  a  deserved  rebuke, 
since  "They  seem,  notwithstanding  the  Russian  Collectivistic  fail- 
ure, obsessed  with  the  idea  that  under  a  paternalistic  government 
of  the  American  'democratic'  brand,  we  can  safely  trifle  with  fire 
(the  Totalitaritarian  idea  under  some  other  name),  and  not  get  the 
burriing,  flaying,  deadening  loss  of  liberty,  which  along  with  the 
firing  squad,  is  as  sure  to  follow  as  night  follows  day." 
We  take  the  liberty  of  Quoting  a  few  more  telling  excerpts: 

"Lower  prices  benefit  all  buyers,  whether  the  buyers  work 
for  wages  or  fees  or  profits.  Every  merchant  knows  that  lower 
prices  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  trade  stimulants.  Every 
factory  manager  knows  that  volume  is  the  secret  of  profits. 
The  natural  tendency  of  competition  is  to  give  more  for  the 
money." 

"With  about  one  quarter  of  our  people  depending  upon  the 
government  for  support,  with  farm  and  industrial  mechanizations 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  (meaning  a  still  greater  unemployment 
problem),  with  continuing  deficits,  with  loss  of  our  great  cotton 
and  other  markets,  and  facing  as  we  do  the  suffering  and  misery 
of  a  possible  major  inflationary  move  (or  as  some'fear,  the  chaos 
of  debt  repudiation),  it  is  now  absolutely  essential  that  a  trust- 
worthy effort  be  made  to  get  the  facts  that  will  enable  us  to  chart 
a  safe  and  dependable  course.  We  must  have  full  employment 
and  the  job  hunting  the  man,  instead  of  an  unnaturally  closed 
labor  market.  Such  an  improved  condition  will  follow  land 
vaiue  taxation,  as  this  study  will  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
reasonable  person." 

"It  might  be  well  to  remark  that  it  is  not  the  profits  of  specula- 
tion in  land  and  natural  resources  which  do  the  damage,  for  like 
the  stock  market,  very  few  succeed  in  'cashing  in'.  Our  trouble 
comes  from  the  holding  out  of  use  land  for  speculative  profits, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  can  never  be  realized.  Great  portions 
of  our  domain  lie  fallow  and  unused.  Analysis  will  show  that 
this  is  what  does  the  damage." 

We  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  motives  of  this  interesting  re- 
search and  wish  it  every  success.  Those  who  desire  to  enroll  should 
write  to  1305  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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FREE  COPY  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  an  invita- 
tion to  become  a  subscriber. 


Correspondence 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

A  friend  of  mine   gave  me  a  copy  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and 
I  was  so  favorably  impressed  by   its  contents  that  I  am  enclosing 
$2  for  a  year's  subscription. 
Roslindale,  Massachusetts.  WALTER  A.  VERNEY. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  : 

Here's  a  true  story  I  heard  last  night: 

Among  questions  asked  by  the  school  teacher  of  a  group  of  young- 
sters was  this: 

"What   are   taxes?"     A   little   six-year   old   girl   answered:     "It's 
what  you  pay  for  having  something." 
Arlington,  Va.  ELIZABETH  MAGIE  PHILLIPS. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  welcome  the  comment  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Foley  on  my  letter  sug- 
gesting that  we  give  more  consideration  to  the  use  of  demountable 
structures,  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  land  value  socializa- 
tion. Mr.  Foley  is  an  excellent  writer.  I  have  enjoyed  some  of  his 
contributions  to  this  paper. 

His  reply  to  my  suggesting  that  the  Fort  Wayne  Housing  Plan  is 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  Single  Taxers  should  give  thought 
to,  is  by  no  means  an  answer.  It  merely  demonstrates  that  he,  as  yet, 
has  not  given  serious  thought  to  the  matter. 

He,  as  well  as  the  editors  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  know  that  I  do 
not  seek  to  exempt  land  from  taxation.  The  fact  that  the  lots  at 
Fort  Wayne  are  exempt  is  only  an  incident  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Plan. 
The  government,  through  the  Housing  Authority,  has  taken  these 
lots  into  its  possession.  Naturally,  the  government  does  not  tax 
itself.  When  it  is  seen  advisable  to  sell  these  structures  to  individuals, 
and  the  purchaser  places  them  on  leased  land  in  our  rural  areas,  the 
owner  of  the  land  will  continue  to  pay  taxes  on  the  land,  but  in  severa! 
states,  the  structure,  being  a  chattel,  will  be  tax  exempt. 

Mr.  Foley  doubts  "if  the  demountable  structure  would  ever  be 
possible  on  a  large  scale  in  our  civilization."  I  am  certain  that  Mr. 
Foley  does  not  wish  to  continue  a  civilization  which  makes  paupers 
of  the  producers  and  millionaires  of  the  drones.  Are  we  to  infer 
from  his  letter  that  no  society  worthy  of  the  name  can  exist  unless 
men  gather  in  pig-piles  and  live  on  top  of  each  other,  with  the  filth 
of  the  slums  reeking  in  their  nostrils?  His  suggestion  that  the  de- 
mountable structure  would  return  us  to  the  civilization  of  the  wander- 
ing Arab,  is  not  new.  Nearly  all  persons,  when  the  subject  is  first 
brought  to  their  attention,  make  the  same  comment..  Only  after 
they  have  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  matter  do  they  discover  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  general  use  of  demountable  structures 
would  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  mobility  of  the  race. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Foley's  letter  devoted  to  consideration  of  the 
effects  which  decentralization  would  have  upon  his  personal  welfare, 
has  no  place  in  a  discussion  of  a  social  problem.  However,  if  the 
decentralization  of  population  is  going  to  ruin  Mr.  Foley,  he  should 
stop  advocating  Single  Tax,  for  Henry  George  saw  that  its  adoption 
would  tend  to  depopulate  our  cities  and  spread  our  people  out  over  the 
land. 

Mr.  Foley  concludes,  quite  correctly,  saying,  "We  must  let  the  people 
know  that  the  private  collection  of  land  rent  is  robbery —  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that,  when  a  large  portion  of  our  home  owners 
lease  the  sites  for  their  homes  they  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  land  rent  problem  and,  therefore,  can  more  easily  be  taught  the 
Georgean  Doctrine  of  Taxation? 
Erie,  Michigan.  ROBERT  L.  McCAiG. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  excellent  number  is  just  received  and  much  enjoyed. 

The  enclosed  clipping,  from  the  Providence  Bulletin,  shows  that 
taxation  is  just  now  being  looked  into  in  Rhode  Island. 

FLORENCE  GARVIN. 
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EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

One  fact  no  one  dare  dispute  is  that  the  ordinary  man  does  not 
•ant  war.  This  is  true  in  every  country.  All  that  the  ordinary 
man  everywhere  asks,  is  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living, 
o  work  at  his  trade,  raise  his  family  and  be  a  useful  citizen.  Given 
bis,  he  sees  no  reason  for  war,  nor  does  he  care  to  shoot  down  men 
f  other  nations  who  are  asking  but  the  same  simple  things  he  him- 
self hopes  for.  They  are  not  in  any  way  his  "enemies." 

But — if  the  diplomats  of  this  country  bring  about  a  war  and  the 
rdinary  man  enlists,  he  is  then  assured  of  three  meals  a  day  and 
e  little  money  for  his  family  if  he  is  killed.  Does  civilization 
f  today  promise  him  that  in  times  of  peace?  Does  our  age,  so  rich 
n  mechanical  invention,  in  material  advance,  offer  the  ordinary  man 
lie  security  he  deserves  to  live  a  natural  life,  work  and  support  his 
amih  ?  Can  we  say  that  it  does  so,  even  in  our  own  country,  referred 
o  as  the  "land  of  unlimited  opportunity,"  when  we  have  today,  in 
ound  numbers,  thirteen  million  unemployed? 

Therein — and  only  therein — the  braggings  and  howlings  of  dic- 
tators to  the  contrary,  lies  the  grest  danger  of  war.  We  do  not  make 
wace  profitable  for  that  great  and  important  stratum  of  our  popula- 
ion  that  asks  only  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  Today,  peace  is 
wofitable  only  for  those  who,  by  their  control  of  natural  resources, 
xploit  the  labor  of  their  fellow-men. 

An  all-important  lesson  for  the  world  of  today — and  mayhap  even 
f  tomorrow — to  learn  is  this: 

Make  peace  profitable  for  the  ordinary  man  who  asks  only  an 
pportunity  to  work  and  earn  a  living,  and  we  will  make  peace  pos- 
ible  for  all  humanity.  BERT  MERCHANT. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  and  the  reply  thereto,  which 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  AMELIA  E.  Du  Bois. 

Professors  A.  A.  Friedrich  and  A.  A.  Atkins 
ladio  Committee  of  New  York  University 

Gentlemen: 

I  listened  into  the  discussion  on  "Unemployment  and  the  Depres- 
ion"  with  much  interest,  and  accept  your  invitation  to  comment  on 
I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  your  reaction  to  my  point  of  view. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  listen  to  the  radio  and  take  notes  at  the 

same  time,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  and  correct  any  misquotation  I 

may  make. 

You  began  by  saying  that  "unemployment,  poverty  and  depressions 
re  major  and  fundamental  problems  for  us  to  solve,  and  if  we  do  not 

lOlve  them  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  our  country."     You  also 

said  that  there  is  sufficient  wealth  in  our  country  to  give  a  good  living 
o  all  our  people.  All  of  which  I  most  heartily  endorse.  You  also 
iaid  that  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  production  of  wealth  are 
and,  labor  and  capital,  and  enterprise,  to  which  I  also  agree,  except 
nterprise,  which  seems  to  me  is  included  in  labor,  as  labor  includes 
II  human  exertion  including  individual  skill  and  capacity. 

It  would  seem  then,  would  it  not,  that  if  labor  had  access  to  land 
t  could  produce  all  the  wealth  necessary  for  its  subsistence  with 
nough  to  spare  for  comfort  and  cultural  developments?  If  then  that 
s  the  case,  is  our  problem  not  that  of  freeing  labor  by  giving  it  this 
ipportunity  to  produce?  It  seems  then  that  what  both  capital  and 
abor  need  is  this  opportunity  to  employ  themselves.  For  is  it  not 
rue  that  when  labor  is  idle,  capital  is  also  idle?  This  seems  to  be 
learly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  when  wages  are  low,  interest 
s  also  low.  When  we  have  idle  lands  we  have  idle  hands.  Is  it  not 
rue  then  that  since  our  present  system  encourages  land  speculation 
t  in  turn  causes  unemployment? 

In    order    to   enjoy  true  democracy  it  would  seem    that  we  must 
irst   find   the  solution   to  these  economic   inequalities.     For   under 
rue  democracy  we  must  expect  that  everyone  will  have  an  equal 
ipportunity  with  everyone  else. 
Please  understand  me,  we   do  not  mean  that  all  people  are  equal, 


but  merely  that  in  order  to  develop  true  democracy  equality  of  op- 
portunity should  prevail. 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  democracy  function,  thereby 
leading  the  world  in  a  better  way  for  all  humanity  and  the  spectre 
of  poverty,  unemployment  and  war  will  of  itself  disappear. 

Amelia  E.  Du  Bois. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Du  Bois: 

Your  letter  of  February  27th  was  very  interesting,  and  Professor 
Atkins  joins  with  me  in  appreciation  of  your  comment  on  our  radio 
discussion. 

Your  statement  that  "under  true  democracy  we  must  expect  that 
everyone  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  everyone  else"  is  un- 
questionable. How  to  achieve  this  result  is,  of  course,  beset  with 
many  difficulties  and  uncertainties.  That  one  of  the  major  inter- 
ferences is  in  land  speculation  would  be  accepted  by  economists 
generally. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again  in  response  to  our  future 
radio  discussions. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
A.  A.  Friedrich,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

MRS.  ELUABETH  MAGIE  PHILLIPS  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has  just 
gotten  out  a  greatly  improved  Landlord's  Game.  It  is  manufactured 
by  the  well  known  Parker  Brothers,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Mrs.  Phillips 
has  had  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  infringements  upon  her 
patents  in  the  past. 

In  the  new  game  will  be  recognized  a  representation  of  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  world's  distress — land  speculation.  Any  reason- 
ably thoughtful  player  of  the  Landlord's  Game  is  bound  to  absorb 
its  meaning. 

Both  Mrs.  Phillips  and  the  manufacturer,  Parker  Brothers,  are 
anxious  to  receive  any  comments  that  players  care  to  make.  The 
information  will  be  used  for  the  making  of  whatever  change  may  be 
found  necessary  or  advisable  in  another  edition. 

We  recommend  the  Landlord's  Game  to  our  readers.  It  can  be 
made  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  making  converts. 

WE  are  in  receipt  of  a  highly  valued  communication  from  our  old 
friend  August  Weymann,  formerly  of  New  York  City,  but  now- 
residing  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Gus,  as  he  was  fondly  called,  during 
his  residence  in  the  East,  was  a  very  close  personal  friend  of  Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  and  they  held  each  other  in  the  highest  esteem.  Gus 
writes:  "Joe  Miller  was  one  of  the  most  intellectually  honest  men 
I  ever  k  ew.  That's  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  men;  he  loved 
beauty,  he  loved  fun,  he  loved  truth.  And  that  was  a  great  part  of 
his  charm."  In  his  letter,  Gus  voices  his  disgust  with  the  populace 
and  their  demands  for  nostrums  and  goes  on  to  say  that:  "There  is 
a  great  need  for  a  few  sane  people  even  in  a  mad-house,  so,  when 
one  like  Joe  Miller  goes,  I  am  sorry  for  the  race  aside  from  the  feeling 
of  personal  loss."  He  also  includes  a  most  complimentary  state- 
ment when  he  adds  that,  "I  think  that  the  work  done  in  the  last  two 
issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  by  the  Associate  Editors  was  splendid." 
Thank  you  for  those  kind  words,  Gus.  We  appreciate  your  en- 
thusiastic support  and  hope  by  our  conduct  of  the  trust  imposed  upon 
us  to  merit  the  continued  cooperation  of  our  many  well-wishers. 

THE  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Henry 
George  Fellowship  was  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building,  140  Claren- 
don Street,  Boston,  on  Friday  evening,  May  26.  A  change  was  made 
to  provide  for  three  vice-presidents,  and  they  were  elected.  A  num- 
ber of  short  addresses  were  made.  Refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 

BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER  has  been  invited  to  address  the  South  Mid- 
wood  Association  at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Brooklyn  on  June 
19  on  the  subject  of  "The  truth  about  your  taxes." 
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TO  HELP  YOU  BECOME  A  BETTER  ECONOMIST 


To  give  you  an  opportunity  to  read  important    economic    books    at    very    little    cost, 
these  special  book  combinations  are  offered  for  a  limited  time  only. 


COMBINATION  No.  1 $2.00 

Value  $2.50 

Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith..  $1.25 
Often  referred  to  by  Henry  George  who  had  a 
deep  respect  for  the  author.  A  "must  read" 
book  for  all  economists. 

The  Theory  of  The  Land  Question,  by  G.  R. 

Geiger . "     $1.00 

Historical  survey  of  the  land  question  with  a 
clear  interpretation  of  its  significance  today. 

The     Theory    of    Human    Progression,     by 

Edward    Patrick    Dove    (abridged    by    Julia 

Kellogg). $  .25 

The  original  work,  published  in  1 850,  advanced 
many  of  the  ideas  developed  a  generation 
later  by  Henry  George.  This  abridgment  con- 
tains the  important  passages  of  the  larger  book. 

COMBINATION  No.  2 $2.50 

Value  $3.25 

History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes,  by 

Gustavus  Myers $1 .25 

A  fascinating  story  of  how  fabulous  fortunes 
were  made  in  America  and  who  made  them. 
Discusses  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Sage,  Morgan 
and  different  great  fortunes. 

The    Path    to     Prosperity,    by     Gilbert     M. 

Tucker $2.00 

A  frank  examination  of  the  "new  deal." 
Joseph  Dana  Miller  said  of  this  book,  "The 
book  of  a  decade;  one  I  can  recommend  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  I  am  capable." 

COMBINATION  No.  3 $3.50 

Value  $4.75 

Our  Enemy,  The  State,  by  Albert  Jay  Nock 

$2.25 

A  stirring  challenge  to  the  growth  of  state  power 
which  the  author  describes  as  threatening  our 
life  today. 

The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,  by  George 

R.  Geiger $2.50 

A  biography  and  a  complete  analysis  of  George's 
economic  solution.  Contrasts  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George  with  that  of  Karl  Marx. 


COMBINATION  No.  4 

Value  $5.00 

The  Good  Society,  by  Walter  Lippman.  $3.00 
An  analytical  examination  of  the  movement  to 
organize  a  directed  social  order.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  sections:  "The  Provident 
State,"  "The  Collectivist  Movement,"  "The 
Reconstruction  of  Liberalism, "and  "The  Testa- 
ment of  Liberty." 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Tax  Reform  .  $2.00 
Discusses  earned  and  unearned  incomes;  tax 
relief  for  real  estate;  land  rent  and  its  taxa- 
tion. Debates  the  criticisms  of  contemporary 
authors  of  the  taxation  of  land  values. 


$4.50 


$5.00 


COMBINATION  No.  5 

Value  $6.00 

The  Life  of  Henry  George,  by  Henry  George, 

Jr $1.00 

Rebel,    Priest    and    Prophet,    a   biography    of 

Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  by  Stephen  Bell.  .$2.00 
Tributes  at  the  Funeral  of  Henry  George 

compiled  by  Edmund  Yardley $  .25 

A   Perplexed   Philosopher,   by   Henry   George 

$  .75 

The  Land  Question,  by  Henry  George.  .     $1 .00 

(Contains  3  books:  The  [Irish]  Land  Question; 

Private  Property  in  Land,  and  The  Condition 

of  Labor.) 
Science    of    Political    Economy,    by    Henry 

George $1.00 


COMBINATION  No.  6 $6.0C 

Value  $8.25 

Progress  and  Poverty,  by  Henry  George  $1.00 
The  Science  of  Political  Economy,  by  Henry 

George $1.00 

Social  Problems,  by  Henry  George $1.00 

Protection  or  Free  Trade,  by  Henry  George 

$1.00 

The  Land  Question,  by  Henry  George  $1.00 
A  Perplexed  Philosopher,  by  Henry  George 
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The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,  by  G.  R. 

Geiger $2.50 
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We  will  pay   the  postage  on   all  shipments.     Order  by  combination  number  and  please  be  sure  to  send  \ 
order  to  our  new  address:    32  East  29th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

ROBERT    SCHALKENBACH   FOUNDATION 

32  East  29th  Street,  New  York  City 

Special  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  Memorial  Offer— 3  successive  issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  sent  free  t 

any  one  with  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  above  book  combinations. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

E  have  often  pondered  over  the  sweetness  of  "the 
uses  of  adversity"  especially  if  we  were  prosperous 
at  the  time.  It  had  a  soothing  effect,  its  poetry  was 
appealing  and  it  carried  the  weight  of  authority.  Yet 
it  conveyed  a  subtle  warning,  suggesting  unwelcome 
possibilities,  such  as  aches  and  pains,  a  leaky  roof  or  a 
depleted  bank  balance.  In  our  various  ways  we  sought 
the  most  efficient  means  to  meet  such  situations  should 
they  arise. 

A  S  we  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  greatest 
*  *•  depression  ever  known  we  still  ponder.  And  as 
we  examine  the  means  employed  to  combat  this  depres- 
sion we  are  appalled  at  their  futility.  The  world  is  still 
without  economic  knowledge.  In  the  science  ol  political 
economy  we  are  apparently  little  beyond  the  blood- 
letting stage,  judging  by  the  various  panaceas  offered. 
The  money  theory  of  prosperity,  as  always,  is  every- 
where and  the  Longs  and  the  Townsends  are  omnipresent. 
We  have  tried  restriction  of  production  in  hitherto  un- 
thought  of  ways  using  up  a  good  part  of  the  alphabet. 
There  seems  to  be  a  vague  idea  that  increasing  the  volume 
of  money  will  decrease  unemployment,  so  we  issue 
more  of  it.  Business  is  at  a  standstill,  yet  the  banks  are 
asked  to  extend  more  credit  even  if  any  basis  of  credit 
has  been  destroyed.  The  amount  of  both  money  and 
credit  available  is  enormous  while  tangible  security  for 
loans  suffers  a  constant  decrease  in  value. 

i 

PRAXES  continue  to  increase  together  with  mounting 
fixed  charges  on  public  debt  and  the  banks  extend 
further  credit  to  the  government  by  the  purchase  of 
government  bonds  and  short  term  notes.  The  proposal 
that  steps  be  taken  to  increase  production  is  "unthink- 
able." So  production,  the  only  thing  that  can  pay  debts, 
living  expenses  or  anything  else  is  taxed  and  otherwise 
discouraged  and,  as  we  approach  the  vanishing  point  of 
any  credit  basis,  comes  the  latest  panacea: — The  Federal 
Government  will  lend  where  the  banks  refuse.  In  some 
obscure  way,  lending  will  stimulate  prosperity  while 
the  public  debt  rises,  as  the  government  issues  more  bonds 


to  provide  funds  for  the  loans.  All  this  is  offered  to 
cure  the  phenomena  of  idle  men,  idle  capital  and  idle 
land.  Prosperity  for  over  nine  years  has  been  and  still 
is,  just  around  the  corner  and  millions  are  still  unem- 
ployed. "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity!" 

"VT'ET  the  people  seem  to  want  all  this,  otherwise  they 
-*•  would  do  something  about  it.  True,  they  complain 
of  "the  terrible  and  increasing  taxes"  and  "if  things  keep 
on,  the  government  will  own  everything."  This  kind 
of  complaint  is  widespread  and  increasing,  the  people 
are  becoming  more  and  more  tax  conscious  and  the  time 
is  most  opportune  to  put  forth  a  real  constructive  pro- 
gramme. While  the  full  measure  of  "abolish  all  taxation 
save  that  on  land  values"  may  be  more  than  a  tax  ridden 
people  can  digest  at  this  time,  it  should  appeal  to  them 
as  never  before.  The  nation  is  looking  for  a  way  out. 


pHE  second  day  of  September  marks  the  one  hundredth 
-•-  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  George.  He 
died  in  1897,  nearly  forty-two  years  ago  and  since  that 
date,  we  are  told  the  movement  has  made  no  progress. 
This  criticism  comes  not  only  from  some  of  his  adher- 
ents, but  in  comments  from  time  to  time  in  the  outside 
press.  We  do  not  share  this  view,  nor  did  the  late  editor 
and  founder  of  this  paper.  On  the  contrary  we  feel  that 
the  cause  has  progressed,  not  despite  times  and  condi- 
tions but  because  of  them  and  that  the  whole  economic 
situation  favors  it. 


j^HIS  brings  us  to  consider  the  history  of  an  earlier 
-*-  movement,  the  most  fundamental  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  about  54  A.  D.,  the  early  Christians  were  whispering 
their  convictions  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  Over  two 
centuries  later,  in  the  same  city,  under  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, there  occurred  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Christian 
massacres.  The  result  was  considered  so  complete  that 
coins  were  struck  off  to  commemorate  "the  annihilation 
of  the  Christians."  This  was  in  303  A.  D. 
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NINE  years  later  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  and  in  330  A.  D.  his 
city,  Constantinople  was  formally  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  motives  of  the  Emperor  or  the  number 
of  Christians  in  either  the  first  or  the  fourth  centuries 
is  not  of  consequence.  The  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is, 
quoting  the  historian,  "It  was  not  until  the  year  325  A.  D. 
that  Christianity  got  under  way." 


IT  is  during  the  Christian  era,  which  at  its  beginning 
proclaimed  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  and  his 
right  to  himself,  that  the  ideals  of  democracy  have  shown 
their  greatest  development.  While  the  roots  of  democ- 
racy go  farther  down  in  point  of  time  than  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  because  we  have  lived  in  this  era  that  we  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  progress  of  these  ideals.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  at  any  time  the  world  has  enjoyed  a  true 
democracy.  That  cannot  be  where  economic  law  is  not 
understood  or  where  precedents  or  legislative  enactments 
are  violations  of  that  law.  Like  Christianity,  democracy 
has  only  been  approached. 


A  Request 


f^HE  man  of  Nazareth  must  have  been  the  product 
-*-  of  his  time.  His  teachings  were  universal  truths 
and  marked  by  their  simplicity,  and  that  which  endures 
is  not  form  or  ceremony  but  the  eternal  principles  which 
he  gave  to  the  world.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  throng 
that  came  after  him  including  "the  Prophet  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." It  is  too  early  for  the  world  to  see  Henry  George 
in  true  perspective  but  he  will  yet  prove  to  be  the  man  of 
his  time.  His  ideas  seem  to  be  silenced  by  what  Tolstoy 
called  "the  noisy  teachings  of  Socialism,"  or  by  the  lazy 
misconceptions  of  those  who  mistakenly  consider  them- 
selves secure.  His  eternal  truths  are  finding  their  way 
into  every  part  of  the  world  and  men  who  have  never  read 
Henry  George  or  even  heard  his  name  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  ideas.  Poverty,  hunger  and  unemployment 
are  coming  under  closer  scrutiny  as  their  tentacles  reach 
upward  and  claim  their  victims.  The  younger  gen- 
eration takes  nothing  for  granted  and  the  scientific 
approach  to  all  problems  is  supreme. 

"\yl7E  venture  the  thought  that  what  appears  to  be 
*  •  lack  of  progress  is  but  the  effect  of  a  relatively 
brief  retrograde  movement.  The  times  have  brought 
to  the  front  the  expected  variety  of  panaceas  and  more 
will  follow.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  as  our  mounting 
debts  and  increasing  taxation  bear  down  on  production. 
A  distressed  people,  not  incapable  of  thought,  but  un- 
accustomed to  thinking  will  continue  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  The  logic  of  events  will  end  the 
retrogression  and  through  it  all  lies  the  glimpse  of  the 
dawn. 


DURING  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
bills  for  renewal  of  subscriptions  to  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  were  mailed  upon  the  expiration  dates.  In 
the  past  few  months,  however,  there  has  been  some 
delay  in  billing,  and  we  have  recently  sent  out  notices 
covering  overdue  accounts.  In  order  that  we  may 
properly  adjust  our  records,  we  request  that  remit- 
tances be  made  as  early  as  conveniently  possible. 

This  is  your  paper  and  your  cause,  and  we  ask  your 
cooperation  to  give  the  paper  a  wider  circulation. 

A  Tribute  to  Human  Liberty 

SOME  time  ago,  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
bestowed  upon  Hon.  John  W.  Davis  one  of  its  gold 
medals  "For  Distinguished  Service  to  Humanity."  These 
remarks  were  a  part  of  his  speech  of  acceptance,  and  are 
considered  an  example  of  outstanding  eloquence  and 
earnestness: 

"I  think  there  should  be  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
lawyer,  certainly  of  every  American  lawyer,  a  burning 
passion  for  human  liberty,  for  the  right  of  all  men,  as 
Kipling  so  finely  puts  it,  'To  live  by  no  man's  leave,  under- 
neath the  law.'  'Liberty!  It  is  a  word  to  conjure  with 
and  not  to  vex  the  ear  with  empty  boastings.  Only  ir 
partial  gleams  has  she  yet  shone  among  men,  yet  all  pro- 
gress hath  she  called  forth.'  I  am  quoting,  as  you  realize 
the  words  of  Henry  George  in  his  splendid  apotheosis 
to  Liberty,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  Englisr 
prose.  Liberty  has  been  the  beacon  light  of  every  step 
in  man's  advance.  Under  Liberty  alone  can  man  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  divine  paternity  he  claims.  Anc 
because  there  are  always  men  who  glory  in  mastery  ovei 
their  fellows,  that  liberty  can  only  be  retained  and  pre 
served  by  a  ceaseless  and  eternal  vigilance.  To  keef 
that  untiring  sentry-go  is  the  first,  the  supreme  dut> 
of  every  lawyer. 

"In  the  Nineteenth  Century  most  of  those  dwelling  ir 
the  civilized  world  treated  liberty  as  a  thing  no  less  normal 
ordinary  and  inevitable  than  the  very  breath  they  drew 
Even  those  who  did  not  yet  possess  it  felt  it  almost  withir 
their  grasp.  How  different  the  picture  today!  Ovei 
how  much  of  the  earth's  surface  has  the  lamp  of  libertj 
gone  out  under  totalitarian  rule,  and  over  how  mud 
more  does  its  flame  dance  and  flicker  under  the  ghost- 
like breath  of  a  planned  economy!  Who  is  to  guard  thai 
flickering  blaze?  Who  is  to  relight  that  extinguishec 
fire?  Some  champion  may  arise  to  cut  with  his  swore 
the  bonds  that  are  being  fastened  on  men  and  nations 
Some  orator  may  stand  forth  to  waken  servile  and  dor 
mant  souls  again  with  the  call  to  freedom.  But  whenevei 
and  however  the  day  of  deliverance  comes,  I  hope,  ] 
believe,  nay,  I  am  sure  that  lawyers  will  be  in  the  fore 
front  of  the  fight." 
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Determining  Land  Values 

BY  JOSEPH  R.  CARROLL 
TNDER  the  Single  Tax,  it  is  often  said,  the  selling 
*-'  price  of  land  will  tend  to  disappear.  In  the  absence 
of  this  market  price,  which  now  serves  for  guidance  in 
this  field,  how  will  the  public  authorities  determine  the 
share  of  taxation  to  be  borne  by  each  respective  land 
owner?  This  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  all  students 
of  Georgeism  who  pursue  the  subject  very  far.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  satisfactory  information  on  this  point  in 
our  literature.  It  should  be  recalled,  in  this  connection, 
that,  in  speaking  of  taxation  on  account  of  land  values, 
Henry  George  meant  values  with  respect  to  time,  or 
annual  land  values;  not  the  capitalized,  selling-price 
values  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of  such  land  value 
taxation  as  we  now  have.  The  annual  value  of  land, 
unlike  its  selling  price,  will  not  tend  to  be  extinguished 
by  taxation. 

Basically,  this  problem  of  what  would  have  to  be  done 
in  the  assumed  absence  of  selling-price  values,  is  only 
one  of  several  which  exist  because  of  underestimation 
of  the  scope  of  the  Single  Tax  proposal.  The  Single 
Tax  is  a  proposal  to  solve  the  economic  problem  of  land 
by  means  of  a  solution  that  is  primarily  political  rather 
than  economic.  It  is  primarily  in  the  political  rather 
than  the  economic  field  that  society  is  breaking  down. 
The  land  problem  exists  only  because  of  the  failure  of 
political  government  to  function  normally.  The  great 
and  growing  disorder  which  civilization  must  cure  if  it 
is  to  continue,  is  the  problem  of  stateism,  of  which  land 
monopoly  is  an  outgrowth.  Basically,  it  is  the  question 
of  the  survival  of  the  individual  under  the  destructive 
Force  of  the  political  power  of  the  mass;  a  power  exerted 
by  the  mass  through  its  instrumentality,  the  state.  The 
most  far-reaching  proposal  ever  made  for  curbing  this 
destructive  force,  returning  government  to  its  proper 
:hannels,  and  thereby  enabling  the  social  organism  to 
:unction  naturally,  is  the  Single  Tax. 

In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  "The  history  of 
reedom  is  the  history  of  limitation  of  governmental 
wwers."  It  might  be  added  that  the  history  of  despotism 
ind  decay  is  the  history  of  increase  of  governmental 
sower  and  activity. 

Man's  greatest  advance  toward  freedom  within  historic 
imes  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  of  society,  with  its  stern  restrictions 
apon  governmental  powers.  The  consequent  release  of 
ndividual  powers  into  individual  expression  produced 
he  greatest  development  of  general  well-being  ever 
•ecorded  so  far.  Even  the  American  founders,  however, 
lid  not  go  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  liberty.  They 
eft  with  government  a  weapon  by  means  of  which  it 
eventually  will  be  able,  and  is  now  proceeding,  to  nullify 
heir  work  and  establish  old  world  economic  and  social 
renditions  on  this  continent.  This  is  the  privilege,  ex- 


ercised by  government  everywhere,  of  taking  from  the 
individual,  for  public  use,  large  amounts  of  the  economic 
power  that  rightfully  are  his  because  of  labor  he  has  per- 
formed and  labor  products  he  has  furnished. 

Henry  George's  proposal  provided  that  government  be 
deprived  of  this  privilege,  and,  in  the  matter  of  normal 
taxation,  be  left  with  permission  to  tax  only  such  persons 
as  owned  land,  and  to  tax  these  only  to  the  extent  that 
their  lands  had  value  from  location  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion. Strictly  in  the  spirit  of  American  constitutionalism, 
this  reform  would,  we  claim,  enable  us  to  reduce  the  area 
of  coercion  and  increase  that  of  individual  freedom  and 
initiative  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  thus  bring  about 
a  great  new  advance  in  material  and  moral  well-being. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  question  of  just  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  upon  respective  land  owners, 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  authorities  would  be  prohibited 
from  taxing  persons  other  than  with  respect  to  annual 
land  values,  perhaps  almost  as  effectively  as  the  thirteenth 
amendment  has  prohibited  them  from  countenancing 
chattel  slavery.  The  land  owner,  not  being  taxable  for 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  his  location  value,  could  no 
doubt  be  counted  upon  to  defend  his  rights  if  this  limit 
should  appear  to  have  been  passed.  Perfection  being 
humanly  impossible,  attempts  to  obtain  contributions 
of  just  100  per  cent  would  be  found  impracticable.  There- 
fore, annual  contributions  from  land  owners  probably 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  100  per  cent  of  annual 
values.  It  is  significant  that  Henry  George  suggested 
around  95  per  cent. 

This  would  mean  that  the  selling  price  of  useful  land, 
after  all,  would  never  quite  disappear.  And  the  small 
remnant  which  would  survive  would  serve  as  a  proper 
and  sufficient  guide  for  the  authorities  in  their  work  of 
justly  allocating  the  tax  load  amongst  the  owners  of  ad- 
vantageously situated  lands.  Any  tendency  of  market 
prices  of  land  to  disappear  would  serve  as  a  warning  that 
taxation  was  approaching  too  near  to  the  legal  limit; 
and,  similarly,  any  tendency  of  selling  prices  to  reach 
substantial  amounts  would  indicate  inadequate  assess- 
ments, and  would  suggest  the  probability  that  improved 
public  services  could  be  afforded.  In  either  case,  the 
remedy  would  be  obvious. 

The  public  authorities  would  find  themselves  between 
two  perhaps  somewhat  vigilant  groups.  On  the  one  side 
would  be  the  property  owners,  armed  with  the  legislation 
limiting  their  contributions  to  100  per  cent  of  economic 
rent.  On  the  other  would  be  the  public,  solicitous  for 
improved  public  services  and,  presumably,  aware  of  the 
basis  of  its  right  to  them,  and  more  enlightened  than  now 
as  to  the  significance  of  changes  in  land  prices,  as  such 
changes  would  be  revealed  from  time  to  time  in  the  real 
estate  market.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  resultant 
of  these  two  opposing  influences  would  be  annual  assess- 
ments tending  persistently  to  amount  to  no  more,  and  to 
not  much  less,  than  annual  economic  rent. 
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The  Cult  of  the  Insoluble 

BY  JOHN  HANNA 

THE  thoughtful  reader  of  current  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  social  reform  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  desire  to  show  the  futility  of  such  a  move- 
ment, to  cultivate  a  belief  that  most  of  it  is  unwise, 
misdirected  or  without  reasonable  foundation.  It  is 
discussed  from  many  different  premises,  by  men  of  widely 
different  viewpoints — many  of  whom  seem  to  agree  in 
conclusion  that  a  happier  condition  of  society  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  legislation  or  by  any  modification  of 
the  system  affecting  the  distribution  of  wealth.  In  har- 
mony with  prevailing  custom  of  describing  as  a  "cult" 
any  number  of  people,  whether  organized  or  not,  who 
agree  in  the  acceptance  of  certain  beliefs,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  in  this  country  a  body  of  opinion  which  may 
be  aptly  described  as  the  "Cult  of  the  Insoluble." 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  great  need  is  a  change 
in  the  motives  of  men,  that  the  motive  of  acquisitiveness 
must  cease  to  operate  before  any  great  improvement  in 
economic  relations  can  be  achieved.  Others  tell  us  that 
proposals  for  social  reform  are  of  no  avail ;  that  our  present 
system,  although  full  of  holes,  is  the  best  ever  devised 
by  man;  that  we  should  recognize  that  some  problems 
are  insoluble.  One  man  of  high  position  in  the  literary 
world  tells  us  the  cycles  of  boom  and  depression  are  in 
reality  psychological  cycles;  that  they  are  the  "by- 
products of  the  workings  of  human  nature."  Another 
of  high  scholastic  attainments  tells  us  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  "feel  and  fumble";  that  our  only  hope  is  to 
"provide  such  a  curb  on  selfishness  and  greed  as  only 
a  good  education  can  provide."  Clergymen  tell  us  that 
when  the  heart  of  mankind  is  ruled  by  love,  then — and 
then  only — will  the  world  be  much  improved.  The 
"man  in  the  street"  has  adopted  this  attitude,  and  we 
hear  much  of  greed  being  the  cause  of  the  social  and 
economic  distortion  from  which  the  world  is  suffering. 
It  is  so  comforting  to  blame  it  all  on  an  attribute  of  human 
nature ! 

All  of  this  makes  one  wonder  if  our  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics is  in  a  period  of  thought  comparable  to  the  time 
when  the  world  sought  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 
Everyone  concedes  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  in 
other  matters,  that  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
universe,  its  composition,  its  forces,  the  energy  of  atoms 
and  the  cosmic  rays,  about  earthquakes,  floods  and  droughts, 
about  diseases  of  mind  and  body.  In  this  field  alone, 
the  field  of  economics,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  we 
have  built  on  an  immutable  and  sacred  foundation.  There 
is  much  discussion  of  capital  and  labor,  of  wages  and 
profits,  of  monopolistic  greed,  of  economic  royalists,  of 
the  great  contributions  of  industrialists  to  modern  progress, 
of  the  blighting  effects  of  trade  unions,  and  many  other 


surface  phenomena.  In  respect  to  the  basic  factor  in 
production — land — and  our  rules  regulating  its  use,  it  is 
mentioned,  if  at  all,  as  if  in  this  we  have  reached  the  ulti- 
mate of  human  wisdom,  the  validity  of  which  must  not 
be  questioned.  Poor  human  nature  only  is  at  fault. 
We  must  make  it  over!  This  is  the  "Philosopher's  Stone" 
of  current  thought! 

To  support  the  claim  that  these  problems  are  insoluble, 
it  is  said  that  social  science  differs  from  the  physical 
sciences  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  forces  that  cannot 
be  weighed  or  measured;  that  it  deals  with  unpredict- 
able human  emotions  and  reactions.  Are  they  unpre- 
dictable? Hungry  men  have  always  sought  food;  when 
cold  they  have  sought  sunshine,  fire  or  clothing;  when 
exposed  to  storms  they  have  sought  shelter;  when  im- 
pelled by  the  procreative  instinct  they  have  sought  a 
mate.  Civilization  in  all  its  forms  and  all  the  culture 
of  all  ages  have  not  removed  these  basic  traits.  Einstein 
or  Rabindranath  Tagore  respond  to  the  same  stimuli 
as  the  cave  man  of  the  primitive  world.  Hunger  becomes 
appetite  and  taste,  demanding  greater  variety  and  finei 
foods;  the  protection  of  the  body  developed  the  desire 
for  personal  adornment  and  led  to  the  making  of  innumer- 
able fabrics;  the  need  for  shelter  finds  resort  to  the  cav< 
in  the  side  of  a  hill  and  develops  into  the  modern  residence 
with  air-conditioned  rooms.  When  it  comes  to  seeking 
a  mate  we  find  the  same  influences  in  greater  variatior 
but  as  surely  predictable  as  in  more  primitive  days. 

After  all,  are  not  these  "unpredictable  human  reactions' 
but  symbols  and  shadows,  phases  and  corollaries  of  th< 
deeper  law  to  which  they  may  be  traced  as  definitely  as 
the  subtle  nuances  of  color  in  a  landscape  may  be  relatec 
to  the  spectrum  and  the  law  of  optics?  The  fact  tha 
human  desires,  with  respect  to  the  part  they  play  in  th< 
problems  of  society,  and  the  nuances  of  color  under  thi 
fleeting  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  a  landscape,  canno 
be  submitted  to  any  known  method  of  mensuration 
does  not  impair  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  they  an 
related  to  a  principle  or  law  in  nature  and  are  subjec 
to  interpretation  by  sympathetic  insight. 

It  is  said  that  laws  or  principles  applicable  to  a  primitivi 
condition  cannot  be  considered  of  any  force  in  this  highb 
mechanized  age;  that  there  cannot  be  a  law  for  all  period; 
but  that  it  evolves  out  of  the  conditions  existing  in  eacl 
period  of  development;  that  life  develops  from  the  simpli 
to  the  complex  in  all  kinds  of  organisms,  society  being  n( 
exception  to  this  rule.  This  is  the  argument  advance( 
to  rationalize  the  "social  planning"  of  which  we  hear  s< 
much.  Is  this  not  another  instance  of  confusing  under 
lying  principles  with  methods  and  processes?  Control 
ling  principles  are  found  through  all  forms  of  life  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  Methods  and  processes  are  th< 
outgrowth  of  physiological  necessity  and  are  built  upoi 
principles  already  established.  They  do  not  displaci 
the  principle,  they  use  it.  The  principle  of  the  circula 
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tion  of  the  bloccl  as  the  means  of  transport  of  new  materials 
to  the  tissues  and  the  removal  of  waste  is  the  same  in  the 
lower  and  higher  order  of  animals.  The  development 
of  highly  specialized  organs,  all  our  knowledge  of  hor- 
mones, of  metabolism  and  of  endocrinology  has  not, 
in  the  least  degree,  altered  the  importance  of  this  basic 
principle  common  alike  to  the..primitive  and  the  complex 
orders  of  animal  life. 

The  complexities  of  modern  industrialism  have  not 
changed  the  underlying  principles  of  economics,  any 
more  than  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  automobile 
and  the  innumerable  "gadgets"  that  are  now  a  part  of  it 
has  changed  the  underlying  fact  that  it  is  propelled  by 
the  explosive  force  of  gas.  Such  use  of  this  force  exem- 
plifies "Boyle's  Law";  it  does  not  supersede  it.  The 
industrialist  makes  skilful  use  of  the  forces  available  to 
him  to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  He  changes  no 
law.  He  may  not  know  the  law.  Great  artists  have 
produced  great  pictures  without  a  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  such  work.  In  all  the  changes  from  the  work 
of  the  primitives,  the  old  masters,  to  that  of  the  modern 
impressionists,  nothing  has  been  done  to  change  the  spec- 
trum or  modify  the  law  of  optics.  The  pugilist  is  a 
master  in  the  coordination  of  muscular  movement  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  purpose  but  he  may 
know  nothing  of  the  physiological  law  governing  the 
coordination  of  muscular  movement.  This  law  may 
be  well  known  to  any  teacher  of  physiology  who  could 
not  stand  before  the  pugilist  for  one  short  round.  Under 
a  just  recognition  and  application  of  the  underlying 
principle  of  economic  activity,  the  intricacies  of  industry 
and  commerce,  the  specialized  processes  of  modern  life, 
would  not  require  control  or  manipulation  by  society 
any  more  than  the  mechanism  of  metabolism  requires 
control  by  the  individual.  Meddling  in  either  is  harm- 
ful and  confusing.  "Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  all  the  universe  there 
is  law  save  only  in  the  field  of  social  relations?  The 
development  of  society  is  as  natural  as  the  development 
of  the  individual  body.  There  is  in  the  human  body  a 
group  of  nerves,  the  sympathetic,  which  act  apart  from 
any  conscious  control;  it  is  to  be  thought  that  they  have 
been  acting  in  the  same  way  from  the  beginning  of  animal 
life— before  man  knew  anything  about  nerves  they  per- 
formed their  function  according  to  certain  principles  and 
for  the  good  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  when  not  inter- 
fered with  by  abnormal  living  habits.  Because  men  do 
violate  the  laws  of  health  and  disturb  the  bodily  func- 
tions, are  we  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
personal  reaction;  that  there  is  no  true  principle  which 
should  govern?  Physiologists  do  not  so  teach  it. 

If  there  is  any  meaning  to  the  work  of  science,  it  is  to 
show  that  law  exists  in  all  phases  of  life;  that  it  does  not 
depend  for  validity  on  obedience  nor  is  it  invalidated  by 


disobedience.  The  law  operates:  in  obedience  \ve  benefit, 
in  disobedience  we  suffer.  The  Persian  Poet  stated  not 
only  a  concept  of  oriental  fatalism  but  a  profound  philo- 
sophic truth  when  he  wrote:  "The  moving  finger  writes 
and  having  writ  moves  on;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line,  nor  all  your  tears 
wash  out  a  word  of  it."  James  Harvey  Robinson  has 
said,  "It  is  the  determination  of  these  'laws'  and  the 
seeking  out  of  their  application  to  which  the  modern 
scientific  investigator  devotes  his  efforts,  whether  he  be 
calculating  the  distance  of  a  nebula  or  noting  the  effect 
of  light  on  an  amoeba;  he  is  convinced  that  the  natural 
laws  have  been  found  to  work  regularly  in  every  instance 
where  they  have  been  observed  carefully." 

But  without  waiting  for  the  exact  determination  and 
acceptance  of  these  natural  laws,  a  reasonable  effort  in 
"humanizing  knowledge"  would  develop  an  insight  which 
would  inevitably  point  the  way  to  an  application  of  the 
remedy  for  some  of  our  social  maladjustment.  Pasteur 
did  not  wait  for  full  and  exact  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  his  methods;  his  perception  of  the  prin- 
ciple was  more  the  result  of  an  understanding  insight; 
experiment  and  demonstration  followed  and  is  still  being 
carried  on,  the  principle  applied  in  numberless  ways. 
An  earnest  effort  to  find,  to  formulate  and  to  promote 
the  recognition  of  natural  laws  in  social  relations  would 
go  far  to  combat  the  demand  for  "social  planning"  with 
all  its  inconsistencies  and  superfluities,  its  interferences 
and  artificialities.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  not  in- 
vented by  Newton,  nor  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
Harvey.  The  method  of  science  has  ever  been  observa- 
tion and  logical  deduction  leading  to  a  working  hypothesis, 
the  hypothesis  either  discarded  or  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  principle  or  law.  It  has  been  the  experience  in 
every  field  of  human  activity  that  the  development  of  a 
principle  has  been  the  surest  method  of  progress.  To 
mention  a  few  from  history — 

In  Astronomy:  The  law  of  gravitation  put  an  effective 
stop  to  the  involved  and  fantastic  attempts  to  account 
for  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  made  possible  far- 
reaching  and  sure  deductions  where  before  there  was 
utmost  confusion.  Observation  and  deduction  were  greatly 
accelerated  because  they  had  a  guiding  principle  to  direct 
them. 

In  Medicine:  When  the  germ  theory  of  disease  was 
even  partially  accepted,  observation  of  pathological  con- 
ditions became  clarified,  diagnosis  surer  and  resultant 
treatment  more  certain  of  success,  further  knowledge  of 
this  principle  opening  up  illimitable  vistas  in  therapeutics 
and  surgery.  The  so-called  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  not  so  much  the  discovery  of  a  phenome- 
non as  it  was  the  establishment  of  a  principle  of  physiology; 
a  principle,  the  knowledge  of  which  clarified  the  entire 
range  and  concept  of  physiological  functions.  These 
principles  became  the  guide-posts  along  the  way  which 
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workers  in  medical  science  must  travel.  Although  there 
were  many  trials  and  many  errors  in  the  treatment  of 
human  ills,  it  was  these  guide-posts  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  most  outstanding  achievements  in  therapeutics 
and  sanitation. 

In  Government:  The  principle  imbedded  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  that  there  shall  be  no  duties  levied 
by  any  state  against  the  importation  of  goods  from  any 
other  state  of  the  Union,  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  this  nation.  Never 
before  in  history  has  there  been  free  and  unrestricted 
trade  over  so  large  an  area  with  so  great  diversity  of 
climate  as  in  the  United  States.  This  provision  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  accepted  so  complacently  that  its 
great  influence  in  promoting  our  prosperity  and  unity 
of  interest  has  been  overlooked.  Other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  questioned,  amendments  proposed 
and  adopted.  In  this  one  phase  of  our  growth  "trial  and 
error,  feel  and  fumble"  have  been  eliminated.  Imagine, 
if  one  can,  our  condition  if  this  principle  had  not  been 
recognized  and  fixed  in  our  basic  law — forty-eight  states, 
if  they  had  ever  grown  to  that  number,  with  their  forty- 
eight  varieties  of  "trial  and  error."  We  are  getting  a 
slight  insight  into  such  possibilities  by  the  effort  that 
some  of  the  states  are  making  to  discourage  the  purchase 
of  goods  made  in  other  states  by  the  imposition  of  "use 
taxes"  and  by  the  restrictions  being  placed  upon  some 
of  the  movements  of  freight  by  truck,  in  interstate  com- 
merce. If  it  were  not  for  the  profound  influence  of  this 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  this  tendency  to  set  up 
barriers  would  be  much  more  serious. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  seems  so  obvious  that  statement 
of  it  seems  superfluous,  but  as  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said,  "We  need  education  in  the  obvious."  As 
the  "Cult  of  the  Insoluble"  is  so  widespread,  and  some 
of  its  leaders  men  of  high  position,  it  would  seem  that 
any  effort  to  chart  a  course  away  from  this  Sargasso  Sea 
of  social  thought  would  be  justified. 


One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  in  support  of  the 
idea  of  insolubility  was  an  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  May,  1935,  "So  Conceived  and  So  Dedicated"  by 
Professor  William  F.  Russell.  In  compliance  with  his 
own  suggestion  of  "free,  frank  and  open  discussion"  and 
because  of  some  statements  which  can  only  add  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  average  reader,  it  seems  fitting  to 
offer  some  comment  affecting  the  general  theme. 

Giving  the  historical  background  of  the  ideal  of  liberty, 
Professor  Russell  evokes  an  impressive  list  of  the  world's 
great  thinkers  from  Roger  Bacon  to  Adam  Smith.  His 
background  of  the  ideal  of  equality  begins  with  John 
Ball,  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw.  Later  it  was  dignified 
with  the  names  of  Locke,  Helvetius  and  Rousseau.  "In 
America  it  had  a  home  only  on  the  frontier  and  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  leaders  like  Thomas  Jefferson."  Much 


of  the  argument  provokes  the  question:  Because  the  idea 
of  liberty  is  advocated  at  one  period  of  history  or  by  one 
group,  and  the  idea  of  equality  at  another  period  or  by 
another  group,  is  it  any  evidence  that  there  is  any  essen- 
tial antagonism  or  incompatibility  in  them?  Is  it  nol 
rather  that  they  present  two  facets  of  the  gem  of  trutr 
varying  in  brilliance  for  different  observers,  each  reflect 
ing  the  light  of  its  own  time  and  circumstance?  Man> 
of  these  names  could  be  included,  with  perfect  justice 
in  both  lists.  Jefferson's  work  in  many  of  the  movement! 
of  his  time  could  be  arrayed  under  the  banner  of  liberty 
as  well  as  that  of  equality.  It  is  apparent  that  mam 
of  these  thinkers  believed  the  two  ideas  to  be  interde 
pendent,  that  they  rise  or  fall  together. 

Periods  of  extravagant  living  and  corruption  on  th« 
part  of  those  in  high  places,  when  contrasted  with  th< 
debasing  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  have  alway: 
given  rise  to  the  demand  for  greater  equality.  This  wa; 
the  condition  which  led  to  the  "Peasants'  Revolt"  ii 
England.  It  was  the  condition  which  led  to  the  Frencl 
Revolution.  Both  were  the  occasion  for  demands  fo 
certain  rights  and  liberties  for  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
These  demands  have  a  reasonable  place  in  the  name  o 
liberty,  equality,  justice,  or  just  plain  righteousness 
It  would  seem  that  any  distinction  is  no  more  than  ai 
arbitrary  distinction.  A  privileged  class  restricts  Ih 
liberty  of  others;  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  advan 
tage  in  privilege.  The  plea  for  liberty  is  an  attack  01 
privilege.  The  plea  for  equality  is  an  attack  on  privilege 
In  both  is  involved  the  demand  for  justice. 

Wat  Tyler  opposed  the  Poll  Tax  which  expressed  th 
only  equality  the  rulers  were  willing  to  recognize;  for  th 
purpose  of  this  tax  all  men  were  equal.  In  this  ver; 
practical  sense  the  rulers  were  the  equalitarians.  Wa 
Tyler  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  "Statute  of  Laborers 
and  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  In  this  he  was  a  liber 
tarian.  The  same  conjunction  of  ideas  prevailed  in  th 
French  Revolution.  The  stumbling  block  seems  to  b 
the  assumption  that  "whatever  is,  is  right";  that  existin 
privilege  is  right  and  that  any  attempt  to  change  th 
system  must  be  considered  as  artificial  leveling— wher 
in  fact,  the  system  of  privilege  is  the  artificial  condition 
the  removal  of  which  would  tend  to  restore  the  nature 
order. 

Professor  Russell  says  we  could  "trace  the  idea  of  libert 
in  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce  by  following  th 
Physiocrats,  Quesnay  and  Turgot."  In  another  para 
graph,  speaking  of  organizations  in  the  United  State 
which  prefer  equality  to  liberty,  he  classes  together  "Coxey" 
Army,  I.W.W.'s,  Non-Partisan  Leaguers,  and  Singl 
Taxers."  If  the  Professor  could  trace  the  idea  of  libert 
through  the  Physiocrats,  Quesnay  and  Turgot,  how  di 
he  lose  it  in  reaching  the  Single  Taxers?  The  Physiocrat 
are  the  Eighteenth  Century  prototype  of  the  Nineteen!' 
Century  Single  Taxers.  Their  proposal  was,  in  principk 
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the  same;  their  "Impot  Unique"  is  the  Single  Tax.  Pro- 
fessor Russell's  idea  of  the  Single  Tax  must  have  been 
gained  by  a  fleeting  audience  with  a  soap  box  orator; 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  a  reading 
of  Henry  George,  for  nowhere  in  all  literature  can  be 
found  a  purer  call  for  liberty,  letting  equality  develop 
as  it  may,  than  in  the  works  of  Henry  George. 

Professor  Russell  tells  us  that  our  only  hope  is  to  "pro- 
vide that  curb  on  selfishness  and  greed  which  only  a  good 
education  can  provide"  and  that  "we  must  continue  to 
feel  and  fumble  as  we  have  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years," 
implying  that  in  those  years  we  have  learned  something. 
It  must  be  apparent  that  in  matters  of  taxation,  which 
is  the  very  core  of  every  economic  question,  we  are  in 
a  worse  mess  than  at  any  time  in  our  history — the  National 
Government,  the  State  Governments  and  every  other 
taxing  unit  with  their  hodge-podge  of  income  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  excess  profits  tax,  taxes  on  use,  taxes  according  to 
ability  to  pay,  taxes  and  license  fees  upon  everything 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  the  effect  will  be  beyond 
the  collection  of  a  fund.  The  "incidence  of  taxation" 
is  never  considered.  No  principle  is  recognized.  Such 
a  condition  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  policy  of  "feel 
and  fumble"  which  makes  the  plea  of  one  group  as  effective 
as  that  of  another;  and  in  obtaining  revenue  with  the 
least  irritation  of  Mr.  Voter,  the  opportunist  who  says 
"Let's  try  this"  will  oftentimes  win  in  opposition  to  the 
one  who  says  "Let's  try  that,"  and  by  the  time  the  error 
is  discovered  they  are  ready  to  advocate  another  trial. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  this  only  shows  the  inability  of 
the  average  voter  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  government 
sensibly.  This  may  be  true  but  it  does  not  excuse  our 
leaders  of  thought  for  seeking  to  rationalize  such  a  system 
and  for  promoting  a  belief  that  there  is  no  better  way. 
If  we  must  feel  and  fumble,  let  us  do  so  with  an  intelli- 
gent desire  to  find  a  principle  to  guide  us  or  a  bedrock 
on  which  to  build,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  shifting  sands 
of  political  expediency  or  commercial  and  blind  selfish- 
ness. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  nation 
"conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal"  has  achieved  no  more 
of  these  ideals.  Can  it  be  that  in  the  feel  and  fumble, 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  they 
have  killed  each  other?  It  is  more  likely  that  the  reason 
for  this  fai'ure  is  that  from  the  beginning  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  political  liberty  and  political  equality, 
with  little  thought  or  no  understanding  of  economic  liberty 
or  equality.  It  was  thought  that  by  abolishing  the  rule 
of  kings  and  prohibiting  titles  of  nobility,  liberty  of  action 
could  be  achieved,  equality  before  the  law  and  equality 
of  opportunity  maintained.  The  fact  was  overlooked 
that  by  keeping  the  economic  system  of  the  Old  World 
they  were  keeping  the  foundation  for  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  instead  of  birth.  Thev  did  not  see  that  the  owner 


of  a  large  part  of  Manhattan  Island  would  have  as  much 
power  and  would  levy  as  much  tribute  as  if  he  were  called 
"Duke  of  Manhattan";  that  such  conditions  prevailing 
over  this  continent  would  restrict  life,  interfere  with 
liberty  and  put  as  many  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness as  any  titled  class  could. 

The  method  of  trial  and  error  reminds  one  of  the  medie- 
val polypharmacy  when  the  Theriac  was  prescribed  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  in  the  belief  that  some  of  the  three 
score  or  more  ingredients  would  surely  effect  a  cure! 
As  the  Theriac  was  superseded  by  methods  in  which  the 
forces  of  nature  were  recognized  and  reinforced  in  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  disease,  so  it  would  seem  to  be 
reasonable  to  place  less  reliance  on  trial  and  error  and 
seek  to  bring  about  a  wider  recognition  of  natural  law  in 
social  relations,  with  more  effort  to  bring  those  relations 
into  harmony  with  natural  forces.  The  greatest  advances 
the  world  has  ever  made  have  been  by  learning  to  utilize 
the  forces  of  nature,  varying  as  much  in  efficiency  as  the 
heliograph  and  the  radio.  The  man  or  nation  that  works 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  enlists  the  aid  of  a 
force  that  works  with  him  and  achieves  the  highest  possible 
results. 

Had  Colonel  Gorgas  been  satisfied  to  "feel  and  fumble" 
instead  of  using  acquired  knowledge,  the  Panama  Canal 
could  not  have  been  built  at  that  time.  When  he  under- 
took the  task  of  making  the  Canal  Zone  safe  from  the 
ravages  of  yellow  fever,  the  knowledge  of  the  disease 
gained  by  the  work  and  sacrifices  of  Walter  Reed  and 
associates  was  available  to  anyone  capable  of  accepting 
a  new  truth,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Canal  authorities  was 
another  instance  of  the  "unintelligence  of  the  educated." 
Colonel  Gorgas  knew  what  measures  to  adopt  for  achiev- 
ing his  purpose  but  his  superiors  in  office,  insisting  on  old 
time-honored  methods,  almost  nullified  his  efforts  and 
possibly  would  have  done  so  had  he  not  been  able  to  enlist 
the  active  support  of  the  President. 

Of  course,  we  must  expect  to  have  agnostics  in  economics 
and  dilettantes  in  social  theory  as  in  other  phases  of  life. 
Some  minds  would  hesitate  to  accept  the  validity  of  a 
chemical  formula  on  the  ground  that  the  atom  has  not 
as  yet  been  divided;  that  if  and  when  the  atom  is  divided 
the  formula  may  have  to  be  rewritten! 


Dr.  James  Truslow  Adams  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Parties  and  Panics,  What  Link?"  tells 
us  that  the  cycles  of  boom  and  depression  are  psycho- 
logical in  origin  and  will  change  only  as  human  nature 
changes,  that  they  are  the  "by-products  of  the  workings 
of  human  nature"  in  its  desire  for  speculation.  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  say  that  the  desire  for  speculation 
is  the  by-product  of  a  system  of  law  and  custom  which 
makes  speculation  profitable?  Such  "workings  of  human 
nature"  are  but  the  inevitable  response  to  the  oppor- 
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ttmity  to  get  "easy  money" — reflex  action  in  social  affairs. 
The  psychology  which  did  not  become  adapted  to  such 
a  system  is  unthinkable.  From  earliest  colonial  times 
there  has  been  continual,  oftentimes  feverish,  specula- 
tion in  land.  Of  this  early  period  one  historian  says, 
"The  whole  colonial  country  was  land-mad.  To  the 
people  of  that  time  land  was  like  stocks  and  bonds  in  the 
United  States  in  the  years  1926  to  1929."  The  same 
opportunity  and  the  same  response  have  operated  all 
through  our  history  with  many  manifestations  unsavory 
and  disastrous — the  Yazoo  Land  Company,  the  Teapot 
Dome  Scandal,  the  Florida  Boom — and  in  every  growing 
city.  Land  speculation  has  always  been  the  lure  to 
"easy  money."  It  has  always  led  to  a  period  of  depression. 
It  has  always  involved  the  collapse  of  banking  institu- 
tions, with  all  their  attendant  evils  and  miseries. 

Dr.  Adams  also  says,  "Human  beings  are  immensely 
adaptable.'  Therefore,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  by  removing  the  opportunity,  one  might  say  incen- 
tive, for  such  speculation  there  could  be  effected  a  change 
in  psychology  relating  to  this  field  of  human  behavior? 
This  may  be  achieved  without  resorting  to  the  "complete 
strait-jacket  of  governmental  control"  of  which  Dr. 
Adams  speaks.  It  can  be  done  in  conformity  with  the 
best  traditions  of  American  life.  Instead  of  more  strait- 
jackets,  it  would  remove  some  that  now  harass  and  re- 
strict productive  enterprise.  If  the  distinction  between 
productive  enterprise  and  non-productive  speculation 
were  kept  clearly  in  mind,  much  confusion  would  be 
avoided.  Granted  that  some  supplementary  rules  may 
be  required  to  protect  the  lambs  from  the  wolves  in  the 
stock  market,  there  would  still  remain  ample  opportunity 
for  indulgence  in  games  of  chance  but  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  they  bring  a  whole  nation  to  the 
low  point  of  the  "business  cycle." 

When  we  learned  the  cause  of  epidemics  we  did  not 
wait  for  any  change  in  human  nature,  any  advance  in 
psychology,  to  ensure  the  public  health.  Sanitary  regu- 
lations were  promulgated  and  enforced.  Such  measures 
have  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living  brought 
about  a  change  in  habits  of  thought,  a  psychological 
change,  in  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Surely  the  development  of  America  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  those  forces  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  chaotic  condition  of  society  today — 
the  movements  of  population,  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  play  of  ambition,  and  the  part  that 
honest  industry  and  special  privilege  have  taken  in  the 
history  of  the  continent.  The  history  of  the  United 
States,  of  its  many  recurrent  periods  of  prosperity  and 
depression,  its  waves  of  expansion  and  migration,  of  the 
growth  of  every  industry  based  upon  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  the  growth  of  any  city  of  importance, 
all  provide  guides  for  the  student  of  economics  as  definite 
and  valid  as  the  body  of  fact  which  led  to  the  establish- 


ment of  many  of  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  or  of 
those  that  helped  Jenner  or  Pasteur  in  their  early  work. 

The  fog  which  the  Prophets  of  the  Insoluble  spread 
over  the  subject  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  it,  but  the 
attitude  of  corrosive  indifference  and  apathetic  compla- 
cence which  is  promoted  by  their  pronouncements.  After 
a  draught  of  such  learning,  one  can  see  Mr.  Average  Man 
when  confronted  by  a  social  problem  wearily  placing  it 
on  one  of  the  unused  shelves  of  his  mind,  saying,  with  a 
resigned  shrug,  "Oh,  well,  we  must  wait  for  human  nature 
to  change.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it." 

Interpretation  of  facts  involving  the  human  equation 
requires  a  fine  blend  of  sympathy  and  intelligence  as  well 
as  emotional  appeal.  Quoting  John  Dewey,  "The  em- 
phasis that  has  been  put  upon  intelligence  should  not 
mislead  anyone.  Intelligence,  as  distinct  from  the  older 
conception  of  reason,  is  inherently  involved  in  action; 
moreover  there  is  no  opposition  between  it  and  emotion. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  passionate  intelligence,  as  ardor 
in  behalf  of  light  shining  in  the  murky  places  of  social 
existence,  and  as  zeal  for  its  refreshing  and  purifying 
effect.  The  whole  story  of  man  shows  that  there  are  no 
objects  that  may  not  deeply  stir  engrossing  emotion. 
One  of  the  few  experiments  in  the  attachment  of  emotion 
to  ends  that  mankind  has  not  tried  is  that  of  devotion, 
so  intense  as  to  be  religious,  to  intelligence  as  a  force  in 
social  action." 

Our  civilization  is  not  the  "Jungle"  that  some  would 
have  us  believe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  a  great  highway  was  surveyed  by  David  Ricardo 
but  through  ignorance  and  neglect  it  has  become  overgrown 
with  error.  Ricardo's  Law  of  Rent  is  essential  in  any 
rational  consideration  of  human  activities  growing  out 
of  the  use  of  land.  In  other  words,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  cannot  be  intelligently  considered 
without  taking  into  consideration  this  Law  of  Rent. 
This  law  is  as  true  today  as  when  promulgated.  It  is  as 
true  in  urban  population  as  in  agriculture.  It  is  as 
true  in  the  complex,  mechanized  civilization  as  in  the 
primitive.  It  has  been  accepted  by  leading  economists 
the  world  over.  An  ever  growing  number  of  thoughtful 
observers  and  students  of  economics  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  law  permeates  and  influences  all  our  social  re- 
lations— not  only  the  direct  and  throbbing  arteries  of 
labor  and  industry  but  the  more  remote,  but  vital,  capil- 
laries of  commerce  and  the  ductless  glands  of  social  posi- 
tion. They  claim,  with  a  force  of  reasoning  not  yet 
successfully  refuted,  that  a  recognition  and  application 
of  this  law  would  assure  to  every  element  of  our  people 
its  just  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  civilization;  that  it 
would  remove  much  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
now  prevailing  and  make  other  adjustments  possible 
without  resorting  to  the  artificial  interferences  now  ad- 
vocated. 

A  just  consideration  of  this  Law  of  Rent  in  all  its  mani- 
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stations  would  do  much  to  eliminate  the  Cult  of  the 
isoluble  and  its  "feel  and  fumble"  and  "change  in  human 
ature"  philosophy. 

It  may  require  another  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
:move  the  blight  of  former  error,  but  with  a  highway 
uilt  on  a  foundation  of  justice,  illuminated  by  the 
nowledge  of  those  laws  which  are  both  natural  and  divine, 
ic  journey  upward  will  be  safer  and  brighter,  ultimately 
ading  to  that  time  when  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Prophets 
ind  the  "American  Dream"  may  become  living  realities 
nd  mankind  may  truly  practice  that  simplest  and  shortest 
f  the  creeds:  "To  do  justice,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
umbly  with  thy  God." 

Tower  of  Babel 

BY  T.  E.  MCMILLAN 

rHERE  is  no  keeping  up  with  the  flood  of  foolish 
ideas  that  gush  forth  once  men  fall  away  from  the 
jlid  earth  and  the  moral  values.  Mephistopheles  tells 
aust  that  the  private  appropriation  of  the  land  rent, 
ic  social  wage,  has  nothing  immoral  about  it;  the  shrewd 
nes  get  after  the  rent  quite  naturally,  that  being  their 
ay  of  satisfying  their  desires  with  the  least  exertion, 
uite  in  accordance  with  the  first  dictum  of  economics, 
i  keeping,  it  must  also  be  quite  permissible,  in  terms  of 
:onomic  science  as  taught  by  some,  to  sandbag  a  man 
n  the  head  and  rifle  his  pockets — so  long  as  you  are  not 
jundout. 

Faust  falls  for  the  seductive  sophistry  of  Mephistopheles 
nd  blames  his  religious  upbringing  for  having  been  blind 
3  many  years  to  the  scientific  fact  that  his  "rent  racket" 

no  racket  at  all,  but  merely  scientific  economics.  Poor 
aust,  he  has  long  been,  if  not  blind,  at  least  afflicted 
ith  a  decided  squint  on  moral  issues.  He  holds  that 
lorality  is  merely  a  matter  of  conduct  between  individuals, 
ut  just  how  he  distinguishes  between  Smith's  conduct 
ward  Jones,  and  toward  the  two  thousand  millions  of 
thers  who  inhabit  this  globe  is  a  mystery  known  only 

himself.  The  fact  is  that  Natural  Moral  Law  is  our 
lie  infallible  guide  to  just  relations  of  all  kinds  between 

man  and  his  wife,  his  child,  and  every  other  person 
n  earth,  and  all  of  them  together.  All  of  man's  conduct 
nd  activity  is  properly  referable  to  Natural  Law  alone, 
nd  Natural  Law  is  the  only  law,  all  else  being  merely 
uman  rules  and  regulations,  not  law  at  all,  and  it  is  laid 
own  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  that  the  closer  these  human 
ules  copy  Natural  Law  the  better  and  more  just  they  are. 
Sear  in  mind  that  nature  has  her  laws  for  all  our  states 
f  existence;  that  if  we  choose  to  live  the  jungle  life, 
ature  has  her  laws  of  the  jungle;  that  as  we  develop  to 
igher  and  higher  states,  so  we  find  loftier  laws  suited  to 
ur  advancing  condition.  Cooperation  is  the  law  of 
rogress. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
:ornfully  refused  to  acquire  sections  that  would  rise  in 


value,  and  thereby  reap  where  he  had  not  sown.  But 
then  Lincoln,  poor  man,  was  a  sheer  nincompoop — accord- 
ing to  ultra  scientific  economics! 

The  fundamental  facts  of  the  matter  are  these.  There 
runs  right  throughout  nature  two  forces,  those  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  parasitism,  respectively.  The  develop- 
ment of  parasites,  or  parasitic  proclivities,  actual  or 
potential,  seems  to  be  nature's  way  of  punishing  the 
creatures  who  become  slothful,  and  fail  to  exert  their 
powers  adequately.  The  private  appropriation  of  land 
rent  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  blasphemous  assumption  that 
the  earth  can  be  "owned"  by  man,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  for  what  can  really  be  "owned"  collectively 
can  be  sold  to  private  persons,  it  being  then  human 
"property."  The  moral  failure  to  maintain  the  earth 
as  the  property  of  the  Creator — "The  land  is  Mine"- 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  permitting  of  that  form  of 
parasitism  under  which  the  social  wage,  the  value  "at- 
taching" to  land,  is  stolen  from  the  people.  The  receivers 
of  the  rent  are  parasites,  thieving,  battening  leeches; 
the  masses  are  the  victimized  hosts,  and  when  they  undergo 
a  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration,  they  will  arise  in  their 
wrath  and  sweep  the  whole  fundamental  iniquity  away. 
And  those  who  spurn  the  moral  issue  will  also  be  swept 
away,  dispersed  like  those  other  would-be  builders  who 
wanted  to  get  too  far  off  the  earth;  already  their  language 
is  confounded,  and  they  speak  divers  tongues.  Such 
men  are  dangerous,  beware  of  them,  for  they  but  bu'ld 
a  modern  Tower  of  Babel. 


Semper  Fidelis 


UNDER  date  of  June  7  we  have  just  received  from 
Australia  a  letter  directed  to  Joseph  Dana  Miller. 
It  is  from  a  most  devoted  friend,  an  adherent  and  worker 
for  the  cause  and  a  reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  At 
that  date  he  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Miller's  death  but  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  over  his  illness. 

We  quote  parts  of  this  unusual  letter.  Referring  to 
the  coming  Henry  George  Congress  and  hoping  it  will 
be  a  power  for  good  he  said,  "If  the  good  friends  from 
all  over  the  world  will  each  bring  a  fire  stick  and  put 
them  all  together  I  am  sure  the  good  Lord  will  blow  upon 
them  and  there  will  be  a  great  blaze  of  enthusiasm  which 
will  not  go  out  when  they  go  home."  (italics  are  ours) 

We  further  quote,  "I  was  reading  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
with  my  daughter  yesterday.  She  remarked,  'LAND 
AND  FREEDOM,  that  is  a  good  slogan,  the  best  of  any  of 
your  Single  Tax  papers.'  ' 

In  enclosing  a  money  order  to  pay  for  an  extra  copy 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  which  he  had  just  received,  he 
added  this  postscript: 

"Since  writing  the  above,  I  took  a  two  mile  walk  on 
a  cold  night  along  a  dark  road  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  year's 
subscription,  using  my  spare  copy  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM. I  failed  to  get  the  subscription  although  I  sold 
the  spare  copy  " 
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A  Plea  For  Action 

BY  JOHN  LUXTON 

summer  day  a  few  years  back  the  graduates  of 
the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  were 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahwah  River  atSuffern, 
New  York,  to  listen  to  words  of  wisdom  and  exhortation 
from  the  veterans  of  the  Georgeian  movement.  The  most 
eloquent  of  the  pleas  for  continued  march  of  the  movement 
came  from  the  late  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  The  gist  of 
his  message  was  that  we,  "who  are  living  upon  borrowed 
time"  can  not  carry  on  indefinitely  and  that  it  behooves 
the  younger  soldiers  in  the  campaign  to  keep  up  their 
courage  and  be  prepared  to  meet  all  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  the  general  stupidity  of  the  human  race  without 
regard  to  personal  comfort  if  they  wish  to  see  that  liberty 
to  which  their  forefathers  dedicated  themselves  estab- 
lished firmly  in  America. 

Since  that  afternoon  much  water  has  trickled  through 
the  Mahwah  and  many  ideas  and  movements  alien  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
have  fouled  the  threads  of  our  social  fabric.  Mr.  Miller 
has  liquidated  his  debt  to  eternity  with  interest  com- 
pounded many  fold  and  the  younger  generation  can  no 
longer  look  to  him  for  inspiration.  It  is  now  high  lime 
for  all  who  have  taken  to  heart  the  meaning  of  the  message 
of  Henry  George  as  interpreted  by  Oscar  Geiger  and  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  to  get  into  the  front  lines  and  fight  as  they 
fought,  without  thought  of  self  but  of  the  greater  whole, 
mankind.  Where  shall  the  fight  begin?  Right  here, 
where  ever  you  are,  and  now.  A  corporal's  guard  of 
those  who  have  attended  the  classes  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  in  every  town  and  hamlet  where 
such  classes  have  been  held  would  make  up  an  army  for- 
midable in  the  fight  against  privilege  and  greed.  In  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  Oscar  Geiger  started  his  great 
adventure  enough  volunteers  should  be  found  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  democracy  and  liberty  as 
to  confound  the  purveyors  of  Communism  and  Fascism. 

Is  there  as  much  need  of  vigorous  and  unstinted  action 
as  the  writer  suggests?  Look  around  you  in  the  world 
and  see.  Democracy  is  flouted,  even  in  our  own  country. 
In  "Not  Peace  But  a  Sword,"  an  American  novelist  and 
newspaper  man,  Vincent  Sheean,  despairs  of  democracy 
\\hich  by  blundering  has  caused  the  tragedies  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain  and  China,  and  looks  with  favor  upon 
the  Fascist  idea  of  government.  The  United  Christian 
Front  is  born,  not  to  forward  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
but  to  foment  racial  and  religious  hatred,  choosing  to 
believe  that  the  present  depression  and  unemployment 
are  due  to  those  who  control  the  money  of  the  world  and 
that  these  banking  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  the  race 
to  which  Christ  belonged.  The  youth  of  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  are  urged  to  unite  in  a  national  youth  move- 


ment, a  very  good  idea  if  intended  to  work  for  a  bette 
democracy  and  for  true  liberty,  but,  we  find  that  it  be 
comes  a  cradle  roll  for  a  movement  which  by  no  stretcl 
of  the  imagination  can  be  called  democratic.  Ten  o 
more  millions  of  men  are  out  of  work  and  the  best  that  cai 
be  done  by  our  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  i 
to  employ  them  on  part  time  at  various  projects,  som 
useful,  some  otherwise,  and  pass  the  bill  on  to  the  innocen 
unborn  generations.  That  this  method  offers  no  hop 
of  our  getting  out  of  the  depression  and  that  consequent!; 
the  future  generations  will  also  have  the  added  burden  c 
their  own  unemployment  and  depression  problems  seem 
not  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  our  representatives 
A  clergyman,  depending  upon  his  religious  cloak,  rant 
over  the  air  and  in  a  weekly  publication  about  the  evil 
of  the  money  powers,  and  stirs  up  racial  hatred  by  attack 
ing  the  Jews.  That  another  gentleman  of  the  cloth 
Father  McGlynn,  advocated  the  only  method  whic 
would  insure  justice  to  all,  seems  not  to  be  known  to  th 
reverend  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  to  many  of  th 
most  violent  of  his  supporters  the  names  of  Henry  Georg 
and  Father  McGlynn  and  what  they  stand  for  are  as  un 
known  as  the  origin  of  the  Sphinx.  Nazis  and  Deutsche 
bunde  soldaten  parade  in  stormtroopers'  uniforms,  swas 
tikas  and  all,  behind  hedges  and  stockades  of  Bund  camp! 
and  inculcate  in  the  younger  generations  of  natural  bor 
American  citizens  a  contempt  for  democracy,  and  a  lov 
for  all  that  Hitler  represents. 

In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms  of  discontent  to  b 
seen  all  about  us  we  have  violations  of  the  Constitutioi 
which  forbids  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  imposts  by  an 
State  upon  the  products  of  another  State,  and  these  viok 
tions  are  upheld  by  the  courts  because  they  are  disguise 
by  legal  subterfuges  such  as  quarantines,  labor  and  ir 
surance  regulations,  or  motor  vehicle  laws.  Sales  taxe 
are  increased  and  all  sorts  of  nuisance  taxes  are  impose 
to  get  revenue  while  revenue  continues  to  shrink  an< 
business  stagnates.  Man's  right  to  labor  if  he  can  fin> 
a  job  is  interfered  with  by  government's  surrender  t 
the  worst  forms  of  unionism.  Pickets  on  public  highway 
assault  the  eardrums  of  passersby  with  raucous  cries  an 
talks  or  interfere  with  the  comfortable  and  easy  use  c 
the  citizens'  own  sidewalks  and  the  police  are  afraid  t 
restrain  them,  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  union.  Latel; 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  community  have  taken  t 
picketing  the  homes  of  members  of  Congress  who  hav 
voted  according  to  their  judgment,  which  in  absence  of  ; 
specified  mandate  is  what  we  expect  Congressmen  to  dc 

In  closing  let  us  consider  one  more  evidence  of  the  nee* 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  Henry  George  o 
this  generation.  From  the  pulpit  and  the  professoria 
chair  come  doctrines  which  are  tinged  with  the  fallacie 
of  Karl  Marx.  Man  as  an  earthly  animal,  bound  to  thi 
earth  from  which  come  the  very  elements  and  compound 
that  make  up  his  tissues,  is  ignored,  and  in  his  place  W 
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have  a  composite  thing,  a  social  creation,  a  cog  that  fits 

:ii   a   machine.     Private   property   ceases   to   exist   under 

>uch   doctrines  and   the   machine   becomes   the   thing   to 

vorry  about.     This  leads   to   the  overemphasis  of  tools 

$vhich  men  have  created  to  facilitate  labor.     So  men's 

Energies  are  to  be  devoted  to  schemes  to  control  banking, 

woduction  and  distribution,  parental  care  of  the  young, 

|;he  mental  and  physical  growth  of  the  young  in  a  pattern 

5:0  fit  society  instead  of  the  individual,  and  the  recreation 

jind  enjoyments  of  the  adults.     All  of  which  is  contrary 

|:o  the  natural  law  which  has  decreed  that  there  are  no 

j:wo  individuals  alike,  and  to  the  principles  of  justice, 

reedom,   and   democracy.     Some   of   these   attempts   to 

orce  mankind  into  a  mold  are  called  Fascism  or  Nazism, 

wo   ideologies   which    oppose    Democracy   and    personal 

berty,  and  another  one,  Communism,  has  the  impudence 

o  call  itself  Democracy.     All  three  are  insidious  attacks 

n  all  that  Georgeians  uphold  as  the  ideals  of  mankind. 

So,  you  followers  of  Henry  George,  who  have  drawn 

our  inspiration  from  Oscar  Geiger,  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 

nd  all  the  great  men  of  the  past  who  led  men  to  battle 

or  liberty  and  justice,  arm  yourselves  and  prepare  to 

attle  that  "this  world  may  be  a  better  place  to  live  in." 

Is  a  battle  cry  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than 

a  fair  field  and  no  favor." 

Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul 

[T  7ITH  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  Constitution  by 
•  •  the  voters  last  fall,  New  York  became  the  first 
f  the  forty-eight  states  to  undertake  assisted  housing. 

The  Legislature  authorized  the  state  to  incur  a  debt 
f  $150,000,000  for  loans  to  municipalities  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  clearing  slums  and  using  the  sites  for  the  construc- 
ion  of  housing  within  the  means  of  the  lowest  income 
roups.  The  state  is  also  authorized  to  make  grants 
.nd  give  subsidies  to  the  municipalities;  so  as  to  keep 
he  rents  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  families.  All 
ousing  projects  built  by  loans  from  the  state  must  be 
n  sites  cleared  of  slums,  and  the  occupants  of  the  build- 
ngs  who  must  move  are  to  have  the  first  choice  in  renting 
he  new  dwellings.  All  loans  by  the  state  are  to  be  repaid 
/ithin  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  amortized  annually, 
e  interest  and  principal  must  be  guaranteed  by  the 
nunicipalities. 

The  grants  and  subsidies  must  come  out  of  the  current 
mdgets.  In  order  to  realize  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  state 
.nd  municipalities  are  permitted  to  impose  special  taxes 
ipon  the  people,  the  sum  total  to  be  used  to  meet  the  inter- 
st  and  amortization  of  the  loans  and  to  reduce  the  rents 
o  a  point  which  the  lowest  income  families  can  afford. 
Ve  are  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  same  pressure  groups  that  were  behind  the  Wagner- 
iteagall  Housing  Bill  in  Washington  are  the  ones  who  are 
esponsible  for  forcing  through  this  legislation  in  New 


York.  The  "dervish"  movement  is  on.  This  is  nothing 
new,  for  we  have  had  experiences  along  other  lines  when 
groups  undertook  to  get  something  from  the  govern- 
ment. All  one  has  to  do  is  shout  for  it.  The  Bryan 
Silver  Movement  of  1896 — the  Greenback  Movement 
prior  to  that — the  Prohibition  Movement — the  Protective 
Tariff — all  resorted  to  cries  and  shouts  without  reason. 

When  the  assisted  housing  movement  began  a  few  years 
ago,  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  millions  of  families 
were  living  under  slum  conditions,  and  that  all  the  diseases 
that  man  is  heir  to  are  caused  by  people  living  in  what 
are  now  euphoniously  called  sub-standard  houses.  In 
New  York  we  still  call  them  slums — a  report  made  in 
Boston,  however,  stated  there  are  no  slum  houses  in  Boston, 
but  that  it  does  have  a  large  number  of  "sub-standard" 
dwellings.  According  to  the  definition  of  a  slum,  in 
Webster's  dictionary,  "it  is  a  foul  street  of  a  city,  es- 
pecially one  with  a  slovenly,  often  vicious  population; 
a  low  neighborhood."  The  pressure  groups,  however, 
define  a  slum  dwelling  as  one  not  provided  with  cross 
ventilation,  heat  and  hot  water  from  a  central  point 
and  mechanical  refrigeration. 

There  is  of  course  no  end  of  this  sort  of  thing,  once  it 
gets  under  way.  For  instance,  there  is  now  pending  in 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Wagner  Bill  which 
will  appropriate  $800,000,000,  with  an  additional  $45,000, 
000  a  year,  for  subsidies.  Subsidies  will  come  out  of 
taxes  collected  by  the  government.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  "haves  helping  to  support  the  have-nots"  under 
the  government  pressure  groups.  In  many  instances, 
the  taxpayers  will  continue  to  live  in  dwellings  of  a  lower 
standard  than  those  families  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  quarters  in  subsidized  houses. 

An  amazing  situation  has  arisen  in  this  respect — we 
find  many  newspapers  who  have  been  considered  as  a 
conservative  press  supporting  the  movement.  College 
professors,  generally,  are  also  behind  it — but  we  cannot 
expect  much  from  college  professors.  They  don't  have 
to  reason — they  just  go  along  with  the  crowd. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  bad  housing 
throughout  the  country — and  there  cannot  be  any  objec- 
tion in  denouncing  the  owners  who  are  permitted  to  rent 
them.  People,  however,  do  not  live  in  slum  houses  be- 
cause they  like  the  houses.  They  remain  there  because 
of  their  poverty.  If  they  could  afford  better  quarters, 
they  would  gladly  move.  Instead  of  government  officials 
undertaking  to  wipe  out  a  cause,  they  proceed  to  treat  a 
symptom.  A  house  in  itself  is  not  a  slum — it  is  made  so 
either  through  the  neglect  of  an  owner  or  the  slovenly 
habits  of  the  occupants. 

Boards  of  Health  are  continually  asked  by  their  Mayors 
who  favor  assisted  housing  to  give  them  reports  on  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  caused  by  people  living  in  the  old 
tenements.  There  is  no  such  data — tuberculosis  is  not 
a  result  of  bad  housing  per  se — but  one  of  congestion — 
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it  is  spread  by  coming  in  contact  with  persons  who  have 
this  dread  disease.  People  congest  themselves  in  small 
quarters  because  they  have  not  the  price  to  pay  for  larger 
ones. 

The  President,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  United  States  Housing  Administrator  and  the  Mayor 
of  New  York,  are  vociferous  in  their  statements  that  while 
subsidized  housing  will  be  a  heavy  expense  upon  the 
taxpayers,  in  the  last  analysis  it  will  be  a  saving  through 
reduced  cost  of  hospitals,  police  and  fire  departments, 
courts,  jails,  etc.  Not  one  of  these  statements  will  bear 
analysis.  For  instance,  so  keen  an  observer  as  Robert 
Moses,  the  great  park  and  bridge  builder  of  New  York, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  some  time  ago  in  an  address  in  New 
York  (which  was  to  be  broadcasted,  but  was  taken  off 
the  air  at  the  direction  of  the  Mayor)  that  even  though 
all  the  slums  were  cleared,  instead  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment being  reduced  it  would  go  up. 

The  leading  exponents  of  subsidized  housing  undoubt- 
edly also  know  better — but  they  are  politicians  hungry 
for  office — their  statements  do  appeal  to  certain  classes 
in  the  community,  particularly  the  poor  who  live  in  old 
tenements. 

What  is  really  being  done  in  the  erection  of  these  new 
dwellings  is  the  creation  of  glorified  and  ornate  poor- 
houses.  These  buildings  are  exempted  from  taxation. 
The  occupants  become  a  preferred  class  of  citizens,  who 
contribute  relatively  little  to  the  support  of  government, 
yet  they  vote  and  their  votes  count.  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  low  rent  dwellings  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  provided,  not  alone  with  baths,  heat,  hot  water, 
mechanical  refrigeration,  but  also  with  garages.  The 
new  projects  in  New  York  are  equipped  with  self-service 
elevators.  Here,  we  have  an  illustration  that  there  is 
nothing  too  good  for  the  poor.  They  give  the  politicians 
their  votes  and  keep  them  in  office. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  writer  to  criticise  the  poor, 
but  to  point  out  that  while  some  of  the  poorer  families 
will  be  benefited  by  living  in  dwellings  at  a  price  way  below 
the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  others  will 
have  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  can,  for  there  is  not 
enough  money  of  course  to  subsidize  all  the  families  who 
cannot  afford  decent  habitation,  under  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authorities.  The 
standard  of  housing  in  most  of  our  cities  and  even  in  the 
rural  sections  needs  to  be  raised  materially,  but  this  can 
only  be  done  through  increasing  the  earning  powers  of 
the  people. 

According  to  the  present  set-up,  a  family  whose  total 
income  in  New  York  is  more  than  $1,500  a  year  cannot 
get  space  in  one  of  the  new  projects.  In  other  words, 
his  earnings  must  not  exceed  five  times  his  rent,  unless 
there  are  more  than  three  children,  then,  it  may  be  six 
times  the  rent.  Therefore,  if  the  rent  is  $25  a  month, 
he  may  not  earn  more  than  $1,500  a  year.  If,  however, 


the  income  of  the  family  should  increase  as  much  as  $2.0( 
a  week,  he  would  be  asked  to  leave  the  apartment.  Unde 
the  circumstances,  a  man  with  a  family  will  not  ask  hi: 
employer  to  increase  his  wages,  for  if  he  had  to  leave  th< 
subsidized  dwelling,  he  could  not  get  a  similar  one  fo 
less  than  twice  the  amount.  We  then  have  a  situatior 
of  what  was  intended  to  benefit  the  families  really  goin; 
to  the  benefit  of  employers,  who  will  continue  to  pay  thi 
lower  wages. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  the  amount  o 
the  subsidies  will  be,  since  many  of  the  costs  in  Federa 
projects  have  not  been  made  public,  we  know,  in  a  genera 
way,  what  the  cost  of  construction  has  been.  That  is  < 
contract  price — but  much  of  the  work  in  clearing  the  site 
was  by  WPA  labor.  Likewise,  the  interest  on  the  mone? 
during  the  course  of  construction  is  not  figured  in — neithe 
are  the  expensive  offices  maintained  by  the  United  Statei 
Housing  Authorities  made  a  part  of  the  cost. 

In  private  enterprise,  however,  every  penny  of  cos 
that  goes  into  the  construction  of  a  dwelling,  must  b< 
added  into  the  rent  or  selling  price. 

An  illustration  of  what  it  costs  the  government  for  ai 
assisted  house  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  largest  develop 
ment  so  far  completed,  in  Williamsburgh,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y.  The  dwellings  are  of  fireproof  construction,  fou 
stories  high,  financed  by  the  government  and  turne< 
over  to  the  local  authorities.  The  rents,  including  bath 
heat,  hot  water,  mechanical  refrigeration  and  electricity 
average  inside  of  $7.00  a  month  a  room.  The  cost  t< 
government,  however,  is  about  $19.00  a  month  a  room 
There  are  1,622  families  living  in  the  project.  A  famib 
living  in  four  rooms  is  thus  seen  to  be  subsidized  to  thi 
amount  of  $48.00  a  month. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  brain-trusts  whi 
sold  the  idea  to  the  President  have  the  slightest  conceptioi 
of  the  science  of  political  economy.  They  are  alway 
shouting  that  the  reason  they  cannot  keep  costs  down  i 
because  of  the  high  price  of  land,  yet  they  cannot  be  in 
duced  to  study  the  reform  proposed  by  Henry  George. 

The  banks  are  bulging  with  money,  but  they  canno 
take  a  chance  on  making  loans  on  new  construction  whei 
the  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments  are  com 
peting  with  them,  and  making  up  the  losses  througl 
taxes  on  the  people.  These  housing  projects  are  tax 
free.  Their  exemption  from  taxation  will  throw  an  addei 
burden  upon  those  families  who  have  invested  their  life' 
earnings  in  a  little  home  for  themselves.  The  idea  of  i 
higher  standard  of  housing  is  excellent,  but  as  it  work 
out,  only  a  limited  number  of  fortunate  families  wil 
enjoy  them.  Many  families  on  relief  are  now  living  ii 
the  assisted  houses.  Here  we  have  an  illustration  c 
subsidized  families  in  subsidized  houses.  They  neve 
will  try  for  a  job.  We  will  succeed  in  creating,  develop 
ing  and  maintaining  a  low  income  class  of  citizens.  Thi 
is  the  way  to  ruin. — THE  STROLLING  REPORTER. 
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The  Law  of  Rent 

A  COMMENT  ON  THE  VIEWS  OF 
W.  R.  B.  WILLCOX 


'T^HE  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  its 
produce  over  that  which  the  same  application   (of 
labor  and  capital)  can  secure  from  the  least  productive 
land  in  use. 

The  foregoing  is  known  as  Ricardo's  law  of  rent.  Henry 
George  says  of  it — "Authority  here  coincides  with  common 
sense,  and  the  accepted  dictum  of  the  current  political 
economy  has  the  self-evident  character  of  a  geometric 
axiom."  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  George  was 
unaware  of  the  exceptions  which  had  been  taken  to  it 
by  some  economists.  For  that  matter,  George  himself, 
as  a  result  of  independent  analysis,  pointed  out  the  error 
of  Ricardo  in  limiting  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
extractive  mode  of  production.  He  showed  that  it  held 
as  well  in  the  case  of  industrial,  commercial  and  residen- 
tial sites  as  in  the  case  of  farming  and  mining  lands.  He 
also  exposed  the  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which  supported 
the  so-called  derivative  law  of  diminishing  returns  in 
agriculture.  But  the  fundamental  character  of  Ricardo's 
principle  he  deemed  unchallengeable,  "its  mere  statement 
having  all  the  force  of  a  self-evident  proposition." 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  March-April  issue  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  a  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  R.  B. 
Willcox,  offered  what  he  believes  constitutes  a  new  refu- 
tation of  Ricardo's  law.  He  contends  that  it  is  based 
on  a  false  assumption,  viz.,  that  "since  the  processes  of 
nature  are  independent  of  human  exertion,  mankind 
acquires  the  results  of  these  processes  independent  of 
human  exertion."  Mr.  Willcox  continues:  "This  of  course 
is  not  true.  Mankind's  acquirement  of  these  results 
'costs'  human  exertion;  and  rent,  which  is  compensa- 
tion for  the  human  exertion  required  to  provide  social 
and  governmental  advantages  cannot  be  a  free  gift  of 
nature."  To  quote  him  further — "Under  a  scientific 
economic  system,  rent  would  not  be  an  'unearned  in- 
crement,' a  'free  gift  of  nature,'  either  to  individuals 
or  to  mankind.  Rent  would  consist  of  compensatory 
payments  made  by  individuals  to  society,  through  the 
latter's  agent  the  government,  for  the  advantages  of 
social  and  governmental  contributions  to  the  utility  of 
provisions  of  nature." 

The  writer  has  given  Mr.  Willcox's  definition  a  careful 
study,  but  finds  that  at  best  it  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
statement of  the  Ricardian  version,  containing  nothing 
fundamentally  new.  My  reaction  was  as  follows: — Mr. 
Willcox  speaks  of  social  and  governmental  advantages 
(with  seeming  emphasis  on  the  latter).  I  take  it  that 
by  governmental  advantages  he  means  the  result  of  those 
services  which  are  administered  by  an  organized  political 
state,  and  by  social  advantages  he  means  the  benefits 


which    flow    from    the    unconscious    cooperation    of    the 
individuals  comprising  society. 

If  we  examine  the  idea  of  governmental  functions,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  but  the  result  of  a  specializa- 
tion or  extension  of  the  ordinary  social  services,  being 
different  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind,  and  represent 
what  might  be  termed  a  conscious  cooperation  of  society. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  in  the  definition  offered  by 
Mr.  Willcox,  only  the  concept  of  "social  advantages" 
is  significant.  As  for  "governmental  advantages,"  i.e., 
such  things  as  public  schools,  streets,  fire,  police,  and 
sanitary  departments,  they  merely  derive  from  that 
economy  which  comes  from  the  principle  of  cooperation 
and  the  division  of  labor.  In  truth,  governmental  ad- 
vantages are  included  in  the  classification  of  social  ad- 
vantages. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  rent  in  the  absence  of 
governmental  services.  I  can  easily  imagine  a  time  when 
all  the  individuals  in  society  might  engage  private  tutors, 
and  singly  or  in  neighborhood  groups,  lay  their  own 
streets  and  hire  their  own  watchmen  and  fire  brigades. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that  in  a  better 
society  many  of  our  governmental  functions  would  be 
replaced  by  private  management,  thus  putting  them  in 
the  category  of  social  services,  as  distinguished  from 
governmental  services,  if  we  use  the  terminology  of  Mr. 
Willcox.  The  essential  thing  to  remember  is  that  despite 
their  desirability  or  undesirability,  governmental  services 
in  the  ways  spoken  of  are  not  strictly  necessary,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  innumerable  instances 
where  a  community  started  without  them. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  governmental  services,  per 
se,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  concept  of  rent.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  savannah,  for  instance,  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  there  was  rent  just  as  soon  as  two  immi- 
grants looked  longingly  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  before 
government  of  any  kind  had  been  established.  Whether 
a  government  is  available  to  collect  it  in  such  cases  is 
beside  the  point,  for  a  philosophic  conception  of  rent 
recognizes  its  existence  irrespective  of  any  agency  for  its 
collection.  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  no  one  would 
pay  rent  except  under  authority  of  the  police  power, 
inasmuch  as  ethics  and  justice  would  be  available,  even 
as  now,  to  equalize  the  differences  in  natural  opportunities. 
I  merely  wish  to  refute  the  logic  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Willcox's 
statement  which  supposes  as  necessary  the  existence  of 
government  in  order  to  equalize  the  benefits  of  social 
and  "governmental"  advantages.  The  agency  for  allo- 
cating rent  is  purely  adjective.  It  has  no  proper  place 
in  a  substantive  consideration  of  rent. 

Rent  is  a  social  product,  being  the  "excess  of  its  produce, 
etc.,"  as  per  Ricardo's  definition.  Of  course  this  social 
product  is  brought  about  by  "the  advantages  of  social 
and  governmental  contributions  to  the  utility  of  pro- 
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visions  of  nature,"  as  Mr.  Willcox  so  effectively,  even 
though  unwittingly,  paraphrases  Ricardo's  law. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  our  friend  does  not 
recognize  any  such  thing  as  a  "social  product."  That 
is  unfortunate.  To  me,  society  means  something  more 
than  a  mere  arithmetical  summing  up  of  men,  women 
and  children.  For  it  is  not  just  aggregation,  but  integra- 
tion, that  breathes  life  into  its  body.  As  a  separate 
existence,  society  has  its  own  peculiar  attributes,  duties 
and  rewards,  notwithstanding  its  only  claim  to  existence 
is  the  greater  welfare  of  the  citizens  who  comprise  it. 
Nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  society  as  one  of 
the  parties  to  production.  This  concept  once  grasped, 
it  follows  that  society  actually  adds  to  the  production 
of  the  wealth  of  its  individual  members.  To  hold  other- 
wise is  to  fuse  two  separate  existences  into  one.  The 
idea  of  an  identity,  however,  connotes  a  failure  of  per- 
ception to  recognize  things  as  they  are. 

If  then,  society  and  social  advantages  are  the  important 
concept,  nothing  essentially  new  has  been  added  by  Mr. 
Willcox  to  Henry  George's  treatment  of  Ricardo's  law 
of  rent.  George  repeatedly  points  out  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  that  it  is  the  amount  and  quality  of  social 
activities  that  make  valuable  the  land  to  which  they 
come,  giving  rise  to  the  differential  or  "excess  of  produce," 
which  we  denominate  rent.  This  differential  is  the  re- 
sultant of  the  social  activities. 

Nor  can  rent  be  kept  apart  from  the  various  sites  to 
which  it  attaches.  I  mention  this  latter  phase  for  the 
reason  that  some  Georgeists  insist  that  land  has  nothing 
to  do  with  rent.  But  the  moment  we  try  to  keep  rent 
apart  as  a  thing  unto  itself,  the  thought  arises,  "Rent 
of  what?"  and  of  course  the  answer  must  be,  the  rent 
of  land. 

Is  rent  a  gift  of  nature?  This  is  a  matter  of  words. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Willcox  that,  from  a 
strictly  scientific  viewpoint,  the  expression  is  an  un- 
happy one.  To  the  writer,  however,  there  should  be 
no  objection  to  its  employment  in  an  allegorical  sense. 
I  can  see  no  purpose  in  laboring  this  trivial  point. 

Is  rent  unearned?  When  retained  by  the  individual, 
it  most  certainly  is.  Unearned  increment,  if  an  ethical 
view  may  be  imported,  is  the  immoral  gain  resulting  from 
the  pocketing  of  society's  rent  by  individuals.  Henry 
George  made  it  clear  that  rent  is  a  social  product  and 
belongs  therefore  to  the  social  body  whose  activities 
produce  it.  If  perchance  he  failed  to  add  that  society 
earns  its  rent,  we  can  cheerfully  supply  the  omission. 

I  am  not  overlooking  the  basic  production  of  the  in- 
dividuals comprising  society.  And  with  respect  to  the 
individual's  own  labor,  I  allow  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
maximum  return  made  possible  by  the  increased  knowl- 
edge or  power  which  comes  to  him  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization.  But  over  and  above  the  wages  of 
the  individual  (leaving  aside  capital  and  interest),  he 
receives,  when  above  "marginal"  land,  an  additional 


return  depending  on  the  social  advantages  brought  to  his 
location.  The  sum  total  of  the  returns  to  the  factors 
in  the  production  of  wealth  will  ordinarily  be  collected, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  by  the  wage  earner.  But  so 
much  as  is  due  to  the  advantages  of  the  site,  he  is  obli- 
gated to  return  to  the  social  body  which  created  them, 
i.e.,  he  must  return  so  much  of  the  social  product  as  was 
delivered  to  his  land.  The  amount  to  be  thus  returned 
will  be  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  the 
various  sites.  In  that  way  will  the  inequalities  of  oppor- 
tunity for  production  be  ironed  out,  and  each  wage  earner 
in  addition  to  his  own  production,  will  receive,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  his  just  share  of  the  social  product,  rent. 
For  of  course  society,  as  such,  has  no  interest  in  or  en- 
joyment of  the  rent  save  as  it  is  employed  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  members  composing  the  social  body. 

Mr.  Willcox  states  that  under  the  existing  economic 
system  rent  "would  be  an  unearned  increment  to  society 
if  the  latter  did  not  compensate  those  whose  individual 
labors  are  expended  in  making  the  social  and  govern- 
mental contributions."  There  is  no  quarrel  with  that. 
It  accords  with  the  thesis  of  George,  that  in  producing 
and  exchanging  their  goods  and  services,  the  individuals 
so  engaged  receive  a  gross  income  consisting  of  a  return 
to  their  own  labor  and  to  the  social  advantages  at  their 
several  locations.  Continuing,  Mr.  Willcox  says — "How- 
ever, under  a  scientific  system,  rent  would  not  be  an  un- 
earned increment  ...  to  any  one,  either  to  individuals 
or  to  mankind."  This  statement  itself  lacks  scientific 
accuracy.  For  rent  is  rent,  whether  manifested  under  a 
"scientific"  system  or  not,  now  or  in  the  future. 

In  speaking  of  what  would  happen  under  a  scientific 
system,  however,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  "potential" 
rent  would  tend  to  disappear.  The  collection  by  the 
community  of  the  entire  annual  land  value  would  soon 
force  the  holders  of  idle  land  to  relinquish  or  use  it.  In 
the  latter  case,  true  economic  rent  would  be  .earned  by 
society  to  the  extent  of  its  contribution  to  the  total  pro- 
duction thereon.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  land  were 
relinquished  and  remained  out  of  use  because  no  one  was 
willing  to  pay  society  for  its  use,  it  would  fall  into  the 
category  of  marginal  land.  "Potential"  rent  is  a  patho- 
logical sympton  of  present  day  society.  Under  normal 
conditions  it  would  disappear. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  not  be  thought  I  am  criticising 
any  rephrasing  of  the  law  of  rent  if  by  so  doing  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  acceptance  of  our  philosophy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  people  can  be  more  easily  reached  by  presenting 
it  in  a  different  dress  here  and  there.  Mr.  Willcox  is 
probably  doing  very  effective  work  with  his  method  of 
approach.  His  and  our  version  of  the  law  of  rent 
is  the  difference  between  tweedledee  and  tweedledum. 
To  my  mind  "Progress  and  Poverty"  still  provides  the 
perfect  formula  for  the  cure  of  the  problem  we  are  most 
interested  in',  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

C.  J.  SMITH. 
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Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
POWERS  OF  DARKNESS 

NEARLY  sixty  years  ago  the  author  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  laid  down  a  pen  from  which  had  flowed 
a  volume  of  thought  destined  to  foreshorten  the  days  of 
parasitism  on  the  products  of  labor.  Though  this  fore- 
shortening may  not  appear,  fifty-nine  years  later,  to  be 
appreciable,  the  fact  remains  that  without  the  advent 
of  the  powerful  paragraphs  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
under  one  title  or  another,  all  our  boasted  arts,  sciences, 
culture  and  religion  would  have  been  in  vain — society 
would  have  been  doomed  to  a  perpetual  hell  upon  earth. 

The  public  reception  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was 
various,  and  naturally  so  in  a  realm  now  long  known  as 
"The  Land  of  the  Almighty  Dollar."  Many  people- 
many  minds,  and  the  individuality  of  the  human  mind 
necessarily  promises  more  conflict  than  concord.  Only 
as  several  minds  agree  upon  the  moral  view  of  a  question 
do  the  several  minds  agree  upon  the  truth  thereof.  In- 
dividual morals,  therefore,  largely  determine  one's  accept- 
ance of  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  and  whether  or 
not  one  shall  do  something  about  his  teachings. 

Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves,  however — we  who  accept 
the  moral  findings  in  the  pages  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
— that  we  are  holier-than-thou  because  of  original  virtue. 
What  man  begets  his  own  virtue?  What  man  begets 
any  thought  from  within?  Is  it  not  that  unto  some  are 
given,  by  Divine  dispensation,  the  power  to  perceive  and 
to  grasp  a  truth?  Are  not  some  given  this  power — not 
as  favored  children  of  the  Creator — but  as  agents  com- 
missioned to  spread  simple  truths?  We  have  been  chosen, 
not  as  recipients  of  future  celestial  degrees,  diplomas  and 
medals,  but  as  employees  in  a  factory  assigned  to  carry 
out,  mayhap,  a  heart-breaking,  arduous  task  with  no 
reward  except  to  see,  at  most,  some  fruits  of  our  labors. 
Virtue  is  its  own  reward — trite,  true,  tasteless  and  without 
the  fragrance  of  a  single  rose — virtue  naturally  in  con- 
sequence— the  maximum  pay  for  him  who  holds  truth 
first. 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  various 
public  receptions  accorded  to  "Progress  and  Poverty."  We 
may  be  surprised  at  the  rapidly  cooling  morality  mani- 
fested by  practically  all  of  Henry  George's  caustic  or 
kindly  critics  as  they  completed  their  reviews  of  the 
early  edition  of  his  treatise. 

At  least  two  score  and  one  of  the  foremost  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  magazines  editorially  stated  their  opinions, 
between  1879  and  1881,  of  George's  book.  Of  these 
forty-one  molders  of  public  thought  nine  were  condem- 
natory— "essentially  unsound — no  wilder  theory  was  ever 
broached — the  most  pernicious  treatise — wild  and  im- 
practical— premises  false  and  its  reasoning  fallacious — 
a  mad  doctrine — a  sweeping  confiscation- — and  we  cannot 


admit  the  remedy."  Yet  some  of  these  rabid  reactions 
generously  included  damnation  by  faint  praise  for  the 
honest  purpose  of  Henry  George. 

Thirty-two  other  editorials  circumspectly  acknowledged 
the  thought-provoking  proposal  of  the  author.  Thirty- 
two  editors,  out  of  forty-one,  caught  the  moral  tone  of 
George's  utterances  and  answered  accordingly,  but  it 
is  now  evident,  after  half  a  century,  that  the  morality 
of  these  editors  immediately  cooled  as  fast  as  the  ink 
dried  on  editorial  columns.  Their  moral  duty  ended 
with  an  admission  of  George's  logic. 

Three  generations  mark  a  long  period,  as  measured 
by  man,  in  which  the  editorial  views  of  this  nation  easily 
might  have  molded  public  opinion  ten  times  over  in  ex- 
pounding the  unanswerable  analysis  laid  down  by  Henry 
George.  Easily  this  nation  might  have  avoided  the  sordid 
misery  born  in  the  economic  chaos  which  now  is  without 
parallel  in  degree  in  the  annals  of  our  nation. 

Nine  editors  mocked  the  logic  of  Single  Tax.  Thirty- 
two  contemporaries,  benignly  agreeable,  turned  back 
to  the  routine  publication  of  taxation  complaints,  charity 
"drives,"  murder,  robbery,  rape  and  arson,  cultural 
thought,  collegiate  profundity  and  labor  rows — catering 
always  to  that  old  alibi  "what  the  people  want." 

Though  the  inescapable  consequences,  dug  from  history 
and  forecast  by  Henry  George,  lightly  have  been  dis- 
missed by  his  ostensible  peers,  the  cancer  of  parasitism 
on  labor  and  capital  has  grown  apace  until  panicky 
thoughts  now  dominate  shallow  intellects  in  the  halls 
of  erudition  and  of  statecraft,  in  the  land  "where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay." 

The  Powers  of  Darkness  quiver. 

Yet  the  answer  is  ...  Henry  George. 

TAXING  TAXES 

In  the  Land  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — where  the  hills 
come  down  to  the  sea — where  the  ocean's  surging  waters 
seek  the  quiet  of  a  lee — where  Boston  beans  and  succo- 
tash meet  fish  cakes  once  a  cod — where  Johnny  cakes  and 
corned  beef  hash  raised  culture  from  the  clod — a  tax  upon 
taxes  was  conceived. 

It's  this-a-way: 

The  New  Year  scarce  had  found  its  way  through  slithery 
sleet  and  snow  to  Beacon  Hill,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  when  "The 
Great  and  Honorable  General  Court  of  Massachusetts" 
(Legislature  to  you)  in  its  wisdom  solemnly  marched— 
with  measured  step  and  slow — into  its  sanctum  sanc- 
torum and  softly  closed  the  door.  Amidst  sagacious  nods 
and  sober  miens,  portly  pods  puffingly  pushed  the  Legis- 
lative machine  into  motion.  The  mills  of  the  gods-and- 
culture  began  to  grind. 

In  no  time  at  all — as  measured  in  terms  of  eternity  and 
on  May  twenty-ninth,  to  be  exact — two  hundred  and 
eighty  fish-fed  cerebra  of  legislative  sapience  emerged 
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from  a  huddle  and  muddle  to  tack  up  an  edict — tacking 
a  tax  onto  taxes — prominently  and  publicly  where  all 
and  sundry  may  read  as  they  run  to  pay  their  income 
penalties. 

After  amputating  the  Gordian  knot  of  legal  verbiage 
we  are  able  to  learn  that  if  you  were  guilty  of  netting 
eight  hundred  dollars  during  the  last  fizzcal  year,  the 
statutory  handicappers  send  you  a  bill  in  the  sum  of 
$12;  and  upon  this  $12  tax  there  is  taxed  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent  which — according  to  Einstein's  theory  of  rel- 
ativity, in  amendment  of  and  in  addition  to  section 
nine  of  the  recipe  for  clam  fritters — amounts  to  four 
shillings  and  tenpence,  par  value. 

The  tax  of  $12  on  your  $800  net  serves  you  rightly 
for  being  "able  to  pay";  whilst  the  10  per  cent  tax  on 
your  $12  tax  is  a  second  warning  which  should  be  suf- 
ficient if  you  are  wise. 

This  new  statute  was  working  slicker'n  goose-grease 
until  someone  discovered  that  Section  5  provides  that 
"Section  2  shall  apply  only  to  property  or  interests  therein 
passing  or  accruing  upon  the  death  of  persons  who  die 
in  the  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven." 

Widder  Hen  Pecker,  who  lives  "daown  the  rud  a  piece," 
filed  a  writ  of  hokus-pokus  setting  forth  that  her  late 
husband  Hen  died  in  the  fizzcal  year  1936-37  and  that 
the  calendar  year  of  this  danged  Act  didn't  fit  him  no- 
how and  that,  without  prejudice  to  her  case,  she  haint 
had  no  calendar  since  Hen's  insurance  policy  ran  out. 

Civic  leaders  now  anticipate  grave  complications. 
The  widder  is  a  fighter  but  what  of  the  rest  of  the  Bay 
State  suckers.  Ever  since  the  Civil  War  they  have  paid 
tax  upon  tax  and  then  some.  Culture  raised  from  the 
clod  or  any  other  source  has  made  them  think  that  they 
are  thinkers.  Maybe,  but  not  on  the  subject  of  taxes 
which  they  pay  according  to  their  ability,  every  year 
meekly  and  unquestioningly.  Yet  there  are  a  few  who 
have  remonstrated  and  tried  to  convince  the  rest  that  the 
rule  of  "ability  to  pay"  should  give  way  to  that  of  "bene- 
fits received."  Sounds  like  common  sense  but  such 
"cranks"  hardly  get  a  hearing.  Pay  only  a  single  tax 
on  land  values?  Never!  So,  as  their  forefathers  did,  they 
pay  taxes  on  everything  according  to  the  tax  bill  and 
continue  to  drive  both  brains  and  industry  out  of  the 
state. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD  TO  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES 

It  was  January,  1852. 

The  London  Times  felt  constrained  to  commit  its 
annual  summary  to  the  record.  The  Times  felt  at  peace 
with  the  world  inasmuch  as  a  few  minor  incidents  such 
as  famine,  fever  and  emigration  having  wiped  out 
2,000,000  Irish  producers  of  wealth  for  absentee  British 
landlords — a  British  colony  in  South  Africa  getting  onery 
with  the  Motherland — over-due  reforms  in  the  courts — 
"a  disagreeable  and  unaccountable  incident"  (no  further 


explained)  with  the  United  States — were  climaxed  by  the 
repeal  of  a  "barbarous  tax"  on  windows,  thereby  bal- 
ancing all  losses  and  gains  and  prompting  the  Times 
to  announce  that  the  year  1851  "has  just  quietly  expired." 

Quiet  expirations  are  a  blessing. 

Dying  in  silence  is  the  last  act  of  fortitude  ever  dis- 
played by  man,  woman,  child,  bird,  beast  or  fish. 

When  a  barbarous  tax  expires  it  is  time,  indeed,  for 
great  rejoicing — until  the  same  tax  under  a  new  name 
slips  in  to  fill  the  revenue  gap. 

The  years,  however,  have  a  way  of  just  quietly  ex- 
piring. Perhaps  they  should  end  with  more  commotion, 
such  as  a  rustling  of  the  last  calendar-leaf,  or  a  chaotic 
jumble  of  the  thirty-one  numbers  on  the  sheet  until 
sequence  looks  like  our  tax  system  as  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  day  the  Times  was  born.  Human  events 
have  no  physical  or  spiritual  connection  with  the  pages 
of  the  calendar,  the  latter  confines  its  work  to  marking 
the  order  of  events,  and  the  former  giving  no  heed  to 
either  birth  or  death  of  the  years  nor  to  the  passing  of 
old  calendars.  But  the  Times  opined  that  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  first  death  of  the  year  1851  was  in  order,  and 
there  is  no  accounting  for  editorial  notions  on  what  is 
of  importance  behind  editorial  desks. 

Of  these  notions  the  most  important  one  was  that  the 
year  had  quietly  expired.  Two  million  lost,  strayed  or  food- 
famished  Irishmen,  unto  death,  easily  might  be  replaced 
by  two  or  more  millions  of  newly  born  Irish  babes  in  the 
not  far-distant  future. 

It  is  January,  1853. 

The  London  Times  again  sits  at  its  desk  and  all  is  well. 

Except  for  a  few  small  affairs,  such  as  "the  festering 
quarrel  in  South  America,  the  East  Indian  war,  the  death 
of  Wellington,  the  malcontent  Protectionists'  piffle,  more 
over-due  reforms  in  the  courts,  a  diminishing  in  the  nuisance 
of  idle  labor  and  an  increase  in  harassed  employers,  un- 
precedented emigration  to  Australia,  Providence  butting 
into  the  distribution  of  wealth  by  spewing  up  gold  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  much-needed  metropolitan  im- 
provements at  a  standstill,  convocation  stirring  up  a 
devastating  debate,  summer's  intolerable  heat  and  drought 
and  autumn's  inconsiderate  rains  and  inundations — all 
was  well.  In  fact,  the  year  "closed  on  an  all  but  uni- 
versal tranquillity." 

It  is  a  wise  old  year,  365  days  old  usually,  which  knows 
when  the  right  moment  arrives  at  which  to  fade  from 
tranquil  scenes,  or  from  any  sort  of  scenes  for  that  mat- 
ter. But  the  years  are  like  that.  They  come  and  gc 
without  pride,  purple  or  political  palaver  published  bj 
old  Father  Time.  The  times  and  the  Times  mean  littlf 
to  the  old  codger.  He  leaves  scenes  of  sighings  and 
sorrow  with  the  same  nonchalance  as  he  does  those  oi 
tranquil  tax-torture. 

The  year's  universal  tranquillity  stands  out  perhaps 
because  nary  an  onerous  tax,  worth  noting,  by  the  Times 
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was  repealed  and  removed  from  the  labors  of  Britain's 
impoverished  toilers. 

It  is  January  first,  1854. 

The  record  of  '53  is  not  so  hot,  or,  as  the  Times  puts 
it,  closed  with  a  "chequered  and  cloudy  aspect."  Provi- 
dence has  been  butting  in  again,  during  the  twelvemonth. 
Prosperous  artisans  took  on  the  "self-imposed  misery  of 
strikes."  The  auspicious  opening  of  '53  "ran  out"  on 
the  nation.  The  great  and  grand  Gladstone  politically 
was  born,  however,  to  save  the  times.  The  Succession 
Duty  successfully  stymied  the  real-property  feudalists, 
in  logical  (?)  converse  to  the  Corn  Law's  prohibition  of 
discriminatory  taxation.  An  unrepealable  impost  takes 
the  place  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  Irish  Income  Tax 
hides  under  an  expression  of  principles  rather  than  as  a 
means  for  revenue,  though  the  revenue  was  not  sneezed 
at. 

The  India  Bill  put  an  end  to  proprietary  racketeering. 
Political  and  parliamentary  jobbers  no  longer  sold  state- 
service  jobs.  The  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  clearly  dis- 
tinguished between  public  and  private  property  without 
messing  into  Land  Tax,  site  values,  et  cetera. 

Providence  insisted  upon  upsetting  Gladstone's  2*/2 
per  cent  stock  scheme  by  returning  poor  harvests,  short 
crops,  and  increased  demands  for  food  from  prosperous 
"working-classes"  until  prices  of  corn  exceeded  the  wildest 
hopes  of  the  Corn  Law  advocates.  Britain's  wise  ministers 
left  the  people  to  distinguish  between  "a  scarcity  caused 
by  the  act  of  an  all-wise  Providence  and  by  the  blind 
and  short-sighted  meddling  of  man."  The  empty  stomachs 
found  physical  results  to  be  identical ;  the  full  stomachs 
found  financial  results  to  be  in  the  same  category. 

The  "Lancashire  strikes"  brought  home  the  Times' 
conviction  that  al!  wealth  and  prosperity  depend  upon 
the  will  of  men  "too  ignorant  to  understand  their  own 
interests,  or  to  listen  to  any  argument  save  that  enforced 
by  the  wretchedness  to  which  they  are  reduced  by  their 
own  folly." 

The  demand  for  general  education  gained  force  because 
of  the  need  to  educate  these  too  ignorant  wretches,  but 
the  educational  scheme  did  not  include  the  principles 
of  Single  Tax  and  economic  freedom.  It  was  an  educa- 
tional scheme  which,  aided  by  a  steady  flight  of  emigra- 
tion, assured  a  tranquil  tax-torture  state  once  more. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1853.  Thereafter  came  1854, 
'55,  '56,  and  all  the  other  years,  in  a  sequence  which 
quietly  occurs  whether  or  not  taxes  are  repealed  or  imposed 
upon  man  and  his  industry.  And  the  quietness  of  this 
sequence  is  equalled  only  by  the  silence  with  which  the 
site-value  exploiters  annually  collect  the  unearned  in- 
crement even  'til  today. 

MODERN  DICK  TURPIN 

The  highwayman  of  ye  olden  dayes  was  a  man  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  law.  He  was  an  uncouth  usurper  of 


private  rights  to  private  wealth,  or  he  was  a  romantic 
radical  who  believed  in  getting  to  the  roots  of  fully  filled 
wallets  and  in  redistributing  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  the 
poverty-stricken  objects  of  his  pity  and  brotherly  love. 
His  activities  brought  financial  disaster  to  lone  way- 
farers, at  most,  and  the  industrial  life  of  the  community 
pursued  the  cliched  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

It  wasn't  until  the  art  of  highway  extortions  was  en- 
larged in  scope  to  include  special-tax  shakedowns  that  the 
activities  of  highwaymen  became  of  widespread  concern 
and  alarm.  To  make  matters  worse,  our  modern  high- 
waymen are  not  uncouth,  lawless  operators.  On  the 
contrary,  they  function  from  resplendent  suites  in  govern- 
mental buildings  and  under  legislative  authority  sustained 
by  legal  adjudications — togged  out  in  tonsorial  perfumes 
and  tailored  tapestries.  They  began  to  operate  upon  a 
nation-wide  scale  in  1916  when  the  first  Federal  Highway 
Act  became  effective.  In  the  ensuing  twenty  years, 
through  1936,  federal  aid  expenditures  have  amounted  to 
the  ten  digit  sum  of  $2,079,086,000. 

But,  during  the  same  period  the  government  has  col- 
lected from  special  taxes  on  highway  users  the  sizeable 
sum  of  $2,252,487,000.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of 
1936  there  stood  to  the  credit  of  Uncle  Sam  a  surplus 
of  $173,401,000  which  represents  the  excess  in  what  he 
took  out  of  the  nation's  highway  users  over  the  money 
he  put  into  modern  turnpikes. 

In  the  one  year  of  1936,  alone,  the  federal  government 
in  this  manner  realized  a  net  revenue  of  $80,914,894. 
The  average  annual  "take"  during  the  ten-year  period 
amounted  to  $86,700,500  net,  or  a  mortgage  load  of 
$1,734,010,000,  at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  highway  users 
over  and  above  the  mortgage  load  of  $41,581,720,000 
capitalized  from  the  original  cost. 

The  pickings  gleaned  from  the  same  highway  users 
by  towns,  cities  and  states  are  not  included  in  these  statis- 
tics, nor  are  the  unearned  increments  accruing  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  along  the  way — unearned  increments 
which  amounted  to  probably  an  equal  or  greater  sum 
than  the  total  highway  investment  capitalized  at  a  rate 
limited  only  by  the  victim's  "ability  to  pay." 

The  ramifications  of  extortion,  originating  in  the  use 
of  highways,  has  multiplied  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
tentacles  tacked  to  an  octopus — and  this  branch  of  taxa- 
tion is  but  one  of  the  many  forms,  phases  and  fancies 
used  in  exacting  tribute  from  the  least  shackled  freeman 
in  the  world,  His  Royal  Joblots  Peter  U.  S.  Public.  As 
men  measure  time  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Dick  Turpin  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1916,  and  the  intervening 
years  have  revealed  that  our  boasted  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion— our  arts,  science,  culture  and  erudition  in  general 
— has  added  to,  rather  than  lessened,  the  financial  hazards 
hiding  in  wait  for  the  one  and  every  traveler  who  fool- 
hardily fares  forth  upon  the  town  turnpike. 

Official  hi-jacking  of  the  highway  traveler  must,  of 
necessity,  continue  as  long  as  our  governments  need  revenue 
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whilst  failing  to  collect  the  ground-rents  arising  from  the 
public's  creation  of  site-values.     As  long  as  our  govern- 
ment permits  land  titles  privately  to  pocket  public  wealth, 
official  highway  robbery  must  grow  apace. 
Stand  and  deliver! 

Steering  for  the  Rocks 

(A  Reprint) 

IN  the  erection  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Building 
at  Washington,  work  was  delayed  for  months  by  a 
silly  dispute  between  unions  presumably  composed  of 
grown  men.  It  was  whether  laying  of  a  tiled  floor  "be- 
longed" to  the  carpenters,  the  cement  workers  or  the  tile 
setters.  While  wrangling  over  such  a  matter  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  the  members  had  time  or  inclination  to 
think  of  why  opportunities  for  work  had  become  so  scarce 
that  they  would  seriously  engage  in  a  fight  of  that  kind. 
Yet  it  is  in  such  squabbles  that  the  time  and  strength  of 
organized  labor  has  been  wasted  while  questions  of  funda- 
mental importance  have  been  neglected. 

For  over  half  a  century  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  devoted  its  energy  to  such  trivial  matters, 
to  wrangles  with  employers,  to  striving  for  legislation  to 
prohibit  this,  regulate  that  and  generally  aim  at  hinder- 
ing of  opportunities  instead  of  increasing  them.  Organized 
labor  in  other  countries  has  done  practically  the  same  thing 
and  the  Federation  should  take  note  of  the  results. 
Dodging  of  fundamental  issues  while  engaging  in  futile 
treatment  of  superficial  symptoms  has  let  fundamental 
wrongs  continue  undisturbed  until  economic  conditions 
became  so  bad  that  the  people  lost  confidence  in  democ- 
racy, and  in  Italy,  Germany,  Austria  and  elsewhere  allowed 
dictators  to  seize  control.  Then  these  dictators  promptly 
suppressed  organized  labor.  Nevertheless  the  American 
Federation  continues  in  its  obviously  suicidal  course. 
It  still  refrains  from  demanding  and  insisting  upon  removal 
of  the  causes  of  unemployment  such  as  land  monopoly 
and  taxation  of  industry.  It  holds  as  more  important 
the  question  of  whether  a  carpenter  or  cement  worker 
should  lay  a  tiled  floor.  Its  leaders  have  excused  its 
course  with  the  statement  that  the  organization  holds 
it  more  advisable  to  strive  for  some  trivial  thing  that  can 
be  obtained  now  in  preference  to  an  important  object 
that  may  not  be  had  for  a  long  time.  Not  even  a  great 
world  war  or  a  worldwide  depression  resulting  from 
neglected  fundamental  evils  has  taught  these  leaders 
better.  They  still  urge  devotion  of  effort  to  the  small 
immediately  attainable  trifle.  They  stick  to  the  road 
that  in  Italy  and  Germany  has  led  to  disaster.  It  is 
time  that  the  rank  and  file  woke  up. 
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Thinking  Would 

End  Depressions 

BY  HENRY  J.  FOLEY 

EVERY  man  on  earth  is  engaged  in  the  one  great 
purpose  of  hunting  prosperity — wealth:  things  to 
eat,  things  to  wear,  a  house  to  live  in,  and  things  to  make 
life  enjoyable,  the  luxuries.  Even  when  he  aspires  to 
the  nobler  things,  music,  and  painting,  and  learning, 
and  love,  these  things  are  impossible  without  a  founda- 
tion of  material  wealth,  prosperity. 

The  animals  also  need  prosperity,  wealth,  material 
things,  and  they  do  enough  thinking  (or  whatever  their 
substitute  may  be  for  thinking),  to  assure  themselves 
of  the  wealth  necessary  to  live.  The  herd  of  buffalo 
finding  themselves  in  a  depleted  pasture,  move  to  more 
promising  fields.  The  wolf  pack,  in  a  blizzard,  will  for- 
sake their  usual  haunts  and  follow  the  game.  Animals 
which  failed  to  study  the  problem  of  prosperity  would 
quickly  die,  and  they  think  very  seriously  on  the  matter- 
all  but  man. 

Some  plants  in  my  window  were  recently  brought  from 
the  garden,  where  they  grew  upward  toward  the  sun. 
They  are  now  streaming  in  horizontal  lines  towards  the 
window.  It  would  seem  that  they  had  thought  out  the 
problem  of  their  prosperity,  and  of  where  wealth  was  to 
be  had.  But  men  in  distress  do  not  even  think  of  where 
they  should  look. 

The  problem  of  prosperity  in  man  should  be  an  easy 
one.  Man  has  at  his  disposal  the  earth  and  the  fullness 
thereof.  He  has  all  the  abilities  of  the  animal  for  the 
making  of  prosperity,  plus  a  million  abilities  which  no 
other  animals  possess — hands  to  fashion  most  effective 
tools  for  the  production  of  wealth;  a  brain  to  organize; 
science,  machinery,  and  division  of  labor.  But  prosperity 
for  men  is  more  elusive  than  the  black  cat  to  the  blind 
man  at  midnight.  The  "thinking  animal"  has  ceased 
to  apply  to  the  problem  of  prosperity  the  thinking  which 
furnishes  to  the  buffalo  and  the  oyster  a  supply  of  the 
good  things  of  life. 

In  the  matter  of  prosperity,  men  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  following  leaders  and  slogans,  and  have  abolished  think- 
ing. Two  hundred  million  Russians  followed  Lenin  into 
Bolshevism.  Fifty  million  Italians  followed  Mussolini 
into  Fascism.  A  hundred  million  Americans  followed 
Hoover  into  "rugged  individualism"  and  then  followed 
Roosevelt  into  regimentation.  Possibly  one  of  these 
methods  could  be  right,  but  certainly  all  these  opposites 
can  not  be  right,  and  none  of  them  has  yet  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  mankind  the  prosperity  of  the  oyster. 

"Fifty  million  Frenchmen  can't  be  wrong" — if  they 
think.  But  fifty  million  Frenchmen  can  be  woefully 
wrong  if  they  follow  a  leader  who  is  headed  for  perdition. 
There  is  no  magic  which  automatically  selects  for  men 
the  leader  who  will  take  them  where  they  wish  to  go. 
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Unless  men  think  where  they  should  go,  and  pick  out  a 
leader  who  is  going  there,  leadership  means  nothing  except 
a  grand  march  to  destruction. 

Jean  Henry  Fabre  describes  a  caterpillar,  the  "oak  leaf 
processionary,"  which  has  the  instinct  of  following  a  leader, 
and  he  made  an  interesting  experiment  with  them,  by 
starting  a  leader  around  the  rim  of  a  pail.  When  the 
rim  was  full  the  leader  was  immediately  behind  the  last 
arrival  and  proceeded  to  follow  him.  The  troop  was 
then  engaged  in  an  everlasting  march  to  nowhere,  just 
like  the  human  race  in  the  eternal  march  to  prosperity, 
and  they  continued  until  each  one  fell  from  starvation 
and  exhaustion. 

If  men  applied  to  the  problem  of  prosperity  the  amount 
of  thinking  employed  by  the  oyster  and  the  gorilla,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  could  not  secure  the  prosperity 
of  the  lower  animals,  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  The 
glaring  fact  is  that  men  have  ceased  to  think,  not  on  all 
subjects,  but  only  on  the  subject  of  making  a  living. 
Men  think  of  their  particular  trades.  The  shoemaker 
studies  the  making  of  shoes,  but  not  why  the  shoe  trade 
is  flat.  The  farmer  studies  how  he  can  grow  more  crops, 
but  not  why  the  crop  must  be  plowed  under.  Ten  million 
men  in  the  United  States  spend  their  days  searching  for 
jobs,  but  not  a  moment  in  searching  for  the  reason  why 
the  insects  can  make  a  living  and  the  lords  of  creation 
can  not;  why  the  wolf  released  at  the  city  limits  and  the 
fish  thrown  into  the  stream  would  make  a  living,  but  a 
man  on  the  earth  is  as  helpless  as  a  fish  in  the  desert. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  human  stupidity.  The  child 
thinks  of  his  problems  and  works  them  out  more  or  less 
successfully.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  problems  of  the 
man  would  have  been  answered  if  men  had  not  silenced 
the  questions  of  the  child;  but  the  child  who  seeks  to 
know  learns  that  one  subject  is  taboo — the  question  of 
why  men  are  poor  and  hungry  and  helpless  in  a  world  of 
plenty.  No  child,  without  the  promptings  of  an  adult, 
would  think  out  the  proposition  that  a  man  or  a  nation 
;ts  rich  by  going  deeper  into  debt;  that  a  nation  could 
arrow  itself  out  of  debt;  that  a  man  who  has  no  place  to 
Drk  can  be  prosperous;  or  that  people  can  get  more  for 
icir  mone}'  by  the  raising  of  prices  on  what  they  buy. 
This  lack  of  thought  can  not  be  because  men  are  incapable 
af  thought,  and  certainly  it  is  not  because  they  do  not  wish 
solution.  There  must  be  an  outside  reason.  If  a  starv- 
ig  horse  will  not  go  to  the  manger  it  may  be  that  he  is 
:ied  out  of  reach;  or  it  may  be  that  he  has  seen  the  head 
a  serpent  in  the  hay.  What  can  be  the  reason  for  the 
efusal  of  men  to  look  intelligently  at  the  problem  of 
rosperity?  There  are  two  good  and  sufficient  reasons: 
The  making  of  a  living  has  become  so  heart-breaking, 
not  impossible  a  task,  that  there  is  no  time  nor  energy 
sft  to  think.  The  rabbit  pursued  by  the  fox  is  not  think- 
ig  of  the  lettuce  patch,  and  the  man  worn  out  with  labor 
id  anxiety  is  not  forming  plans  to  improve  world  condi- 


tions. Men  are  in  a  depression  because  they  can  not 
think,  and  they  can  not  think  because  they  are  in  a  de- 
pression. What  a  diabolically  vicious  circle!  The  de- 
pression could  be  ended  by  the  kind  of  elementary  thinking 
done  by  the  grisly  bear,  and  this  amount  of  thinking 
might  be  induced  even  among  men  in  a  depression;  but 
it  would  be  futile  to  expect  anything  beyond  elementary 
thinking. 

The  second  reason  is  that  men  have  been  sold  the  idea 
that,  in  the  matter  of  prosperity  they  have  no  ideas, 
they  never  can  have  ideas,  and  no  one  else  will  ever  have 
ideas.  Prosperity  is  an  elusive  thing  to  be  prayed  for  or 
experimented  with,  and  a  man  may  only  choose  whether 
he  shall  shout  for  Hoover,  for  Lenin,  for  Mussolini,  or 
for  Roosevelt.  These  men  know  that  thousands  of  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  prosperity,  whose 
writers  had  no  method  of  securing  prosperity.  They 
know  that  dozens  of  plans,  bolshevism,  fascism,  com- 
munism, socialism,  have  been  tried  without  bringing 
prosperity,  and  how  can  the  ordinary  man  ever  hope  to 
think  correctly  about  prosperity,  and  why  should  he  engage 
in  a  hopeless  effort  to  think! 

This  article  is  not  written  to  point  out  the  path  to 
prosperity,  but  only  to  introduce  prosperity  as  a  subject 
for  study.  If  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  solve  the  dark 
mystery  of  prosperity,  perhaps  man  could  find  a  solution 
by  watching  the  angleworm  or  the  blind  mole,  who  have 
solved  the  problem  successfully.  This  is  merely  an  effort 
to  point  out  that  men  could  find  prosperity  if  they  would 
only  look  for  it,  and  use  the  intelligence  which  the  Creator 
gave  to  them  and  denied  to  the  lower  animals;  but  unless 
the  "thinking  animal"  can  be  induced  to  apply  his  thinking 
to  this  most  important  of  all  problems,  prosperity  will  be 
forever  beyond  his  reach. 

There  is  a  third  reason  why  men  have  ceased  to  think. 
Every  man  with  a  genuine  reform  becomes  saturated  with 
an  enthusiasm  to  examine  it  in  all  its  ramifications,  and 
to  tell  the  world  about  it  in  books  of  many  volumes,  and 
large  words.  He  becomes  an  unintended  ally  of  the  men 
who  have  sold  to  the  world  the  idea  that  prosperity  is  a 
mysterious  subject  on  which  thinking  is  fatal,  that  pros- 
perity is  a  subject  beyond  human  intelligence;  and  these 
apostles  sometimes  branch  out  into  endless  and  unrelated 
subjects. 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  aimless  thinking.  For  in- 
stance, there  were  two  men  who  had  thought  out  the 
proposition  that  men  who  were  not  allowed  a  place  to 
work  would  be  poor;  they  proceeded  to  tell  the  neighbors 
of  the  discovery,  and  they  built  up  a  following  which 
promised  to  bring  the  end  of  unemployment.  Now  one 
of  the  two  discovered  that  interest  was  a  bad  thing;  the 
other  reasoned  that  interest  was  not  only  good,  but 
necessary.  They  argued  before  their  listeners,  who  also 
went  deeply  into  the  subject,  haunting  the  libraries, 
and  writing  books.  They  are  still  writing  books,  the  two 
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leaders  have  died  in  a  duel,  the  movement  has  faded  out, 
and  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  still  unsolved. 

There  was  never  a  genuine  reform  in  the  history  of  the 
world, — religious,  political,  or  economic,  which  was  be- 
yond the  intelligence  of  a  child.  Any  reform  which  needed 
the  services  of  a  university  was  not  a  reform,  but  an  effort 
to  justify  some  exploitation  which  would  have  been  evident 
to  a  child  unless  the  child  had  been  trained  to  follow 
leaders  instead  of  to  think. 

The  Great  Reformer  said  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me."  And  He  also  said  that  the  Creator  had  hidden 
His  wisdom  from  the  wise,  and  had  revealed  it  to  little 
ones.  His  reform,  the  most  stupendous  project  in  his- 
tory, was  spread  over  the  earth  by  twelve  illiterate  fisher- 
men. The  child  and  the  savage  know  justice  and  fair- 
ness beyond  the  ability  of  all  the  presidents  and  emperors 
to  clarify,  and  justice  would  solve  every  problem  which 
has  ever  tormented  the  world. 

Mid-Summer  Report  of 

Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation 

P>ERHAPS  the  presence  of  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
*•  York  has  had  something  to  do  with  our  extra  large 
number  of  summer  visitors.  Among  those  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  greeting  are:  Judge  Jackson  B.  Ralston 
of  California,  en  route  West  after  a  winter  in  Europe; 
Percy  Williams  of  Pittsburgh,  W.  E.  Clement  of  New 
Orleans,  Dr.  Freyermuth  of  South  Bend,  and  David 
Gibson  of  Ohio,  Dean  of  newspaper  editors  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Gibson  told  us  about  a  recent  interesting  experience, 
the  details  of  which,  however,  he  did  not  relate.  The 
story  starts  when  he  found  himself  in  conversation  with 
a  bright-eyed,  elderly  man,  and  noting  his  companion's 
lively  interest  in  economics,  Mr.  Gibson  inquired:  "Do 
you  know  anything  about  Henry  George?"  The  man 
smiled,  "I  should  say  I  do,"  he  replied,  "I'm  the  train 
conductor  who  gave  Tom  Johnson  'Social  Problems' 
back  in  1883."  From  train  conductor,  Mr.  Frank  Brown 
told  Mr.  Gibson  he  had  progressed  to  wholesale  coffee 
merchant.  He  is  prosperous  and  in  good  health,  living 
now  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Throughout  his  life  Mr. 
Brown  has  continued  to  work  for  the  Georgeist  Cause. 

During  August  we  shall  offer  for  sale  two  books  of  great 
importance.  One  is  a  new  edition  of  "Democracy  versus 
Socialism"  by  Max  Hirsch.  Mr.  Hirsch,  as  many  will 
remember,  created  a  revolution  in  political  thought  in 
Australia  where  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Single  Tax  Movement.  His  book,  "Democracy  versus 
Socialism,"  published  in  1924,  attracted  world-wide 
attention.  It  is  a  scholarly  work — perhaps  the  best 
exposition  of  the  claims  of  Socialism  ever  made.  The 
book  is  divided  into  five  parts:  (1)  "An  Examination  of 


Socialism,"  (2)  "Economics,"  (3)  "Ethics,"  (4)  "The 
Outcome  of  Socialism,"  and  (5)  "The  Single  Tax."  The 
Foundation  will  distribute  this  new  cloth-bound  edition 
at  $2.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  second  of  these  new  books  is  a  brand  new  work  by 
Albert  Jay  Nock,  entitled,  "Henry  George,  an  Essay." 
Through  his  career  as  foremast-boy,  gold  prospector, 
typesetter,  job-printer,  journalist,  orator — on  to  the 
writing  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  Mr.  Nock  traces  the 
career  of  Henry  George.  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Nock,  "you 
have  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  first  half-dozen  of  the 
world's  creative  geniuses  in  social  philosophy,  yet  in  this 
capacity  he  is  preeminently  forgotten."  It  is  towards 
a  redressing  of  that  balance  that  "Henry  George,  an 
Essay"  has  been  written  for  the  year  of  George's  Cente- 
nary. The  book  has  a  strong  literary  flavor — it  may  irk 
with  its  candor — but  it  cannot  fail  to  hold  you  with  its 
absorbing  interest.  The  regular  cloth-bound  edition  copy 
is  $2.50,  but  a  special  paper-bound  edition  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Foundation  to  be  sold  at  §1.00.  We  urge 
our  friends  to  place  orders  now,  for  only  a  few  hundred 
copies  of  this  special  dollar  book  are  available. 

A  new  printing  of  1,250  "Social  Problems"  came  off 
the  press  recently.  Another  2,000  "Science  of  Political 
Economy"  are  being  printed  now.  Before  the  end  of 
August  we  shall  place  our  order  for  10,000  more  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what  this 
means:  about  15,000  books  by  Henry  George  are  being 
primed  and  sold  each  year.  Not  many  books  enjoy  this 
circulation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  no  other  series 
on  economics  has  this  t:emendous  distribution. 

Our  recent  summer  campaign  was  very  well  received. 
With  orders  still  coming  in,  one-hundred-and-ninety 
odd  books  have  been  sold  plus  a  thousand  pamphlets. 
Some  people  chose  to  purchase  direct  from  their  book- 
dealers,  and  many  more  orders  came  in  from  stores  all 
over  the  country.  By  special  request,  we  are  again  listing 
the  combinations  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM. 

A  display  of  early  and  rare  editions  of  George's  books 
has  been  arranged  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  during 
the  week  of  the  centenary  celebration.  The  Foundation 
will  also  have  a  book  stand  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
during  the  congress  session,  and,  if  present  plans  mature, 
we  shall  have  on  display  many  interesting  mementoes 
of  Henry  George's  life,  loaned  by  Airs.  Anna  George 
deMille,  and  a  collection  of  first  editions  and  original 
documents  borrowed  from  other  friends. 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Executive  Secretary. 

May-June  Issue — In  Memoriam 

WE  have  extra   copies   of   the   Joseph    Dana   Miller 
Memorial    issue.     On    request    of   our   subscribers, 
copies  will  be  furnished  at  the  usual  rates. 
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An  Appeal 


BY  HENRY  J.  FOLEY 

I  APPEAL  to  land  reformers  for  the  formation  of  clubs 
or  forums  to  develop  elementary  thinking  in  the  nation, 
ind  through  this  thinking,  to  produce  action  which  will 
:nd  depressions;    and  I  suggest  the  following  programme: 

1.  Reduce    the    reform    to    its    elemental    facts.     The 
elemental  fact  of  land  monopoly  is  that  it  bars  men  from 
a  place  to  work,  reducing  them  to  helplessness;   and  those 
who   find  employment  must  compete   for  wages  against 
millions  of  starving  other  men,  hammering  wages  down 
to  the  minimum. 

2.  Ignore  fine  spun  theories,  elaborate  proofs,  and  side 
issues.     The  fact  that  men  are  reduced  to  unemployment 
or  low  wages  should  be  enough  to  damn  the  land  monopoly 
system. 

3.  Land  reformers  should  organize  to  form  a  nucleus, 
to  spread  their  gospel  and  to  leaven  the  mass.     At  the 
beginning,  the  literature  should  be  of  the  most  elementary 
kind. 

4.  If  men  can  be  convinced  that  land  monopoly  is  the 
cause    of    their    wretchedness    there    should    be    a    ready 
response  to  calls  for  funds  necessary  for  the  work.     If  the 
hearers  can  not  be  brought  to  this  point  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  work  has  been  defective.     The  financing 
of  land  reform  in  a  nation  by  the  contributions  of  a  few 
enthusiasts  is  an  impossible  task. 

5.  The  natural  ally  of  any  reformer  is  the  man  who  is 
suffering  for  the  reform.     The  ally  of  the  land  reformer  is 
the  man  out  of  work,  the  man  on  low  wages,  the  taxed- 
to-death  manufacturer  and  business  man,  and  every  man 
who  is  living  by  his  work  instead  of  by  privilege.     In  an 
autocracy,  the  poor  are  helpless  to  effect  a  reform,  and 
reform  is  almost  impossible.     In  a  democracy  these  men 
could  effect  a  reform  at  the  next  election  if  they  under- 
stood the  facts — if  they  could  be  induced  to  think.     And 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  effect  a  thorough-going 
and   permanent   reform.     If   a   reform   could   be   effected 
by  a  few  men  through  some  lucky  accident  without  the 
cooperation   and   thinking   of   the   majority   it   would   be 
speedily  upset  by  the  next  demagogue  with  a  silver  tongue. 
The  only  possible  hope  of  permanent  reform   is  in  ele- 
mental and  widespread  thinking. 

6.  From  this  forum  work  there  should  be  a  rigid  ex- 
clusion of  side  issues,  learned  excursions  into  higher  eco- 
nomics, and  anything  beyond  the  facts  which  the  people 
already   know   but   have    neglected    to   apply.     There    is 
ample  room  for  economics  and  the  philosophies  of  land 
reform  in  the  colleges,  and  in  the  "'and  reform"  schools. 

7.  If  people  are  properly  interested  in  land  reform  they 
will   speedily   get   into   action,   and   the   nucleus  of   land 
reformers  should  take  steps  toward  a  broader  organiza- 
tion.    Men  who  are  convinced  that  they  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  earth  will  not  be  slow  to  advise  their  legis- 


lators that  they  want  their  rights  in  the  earth,  not  doles, 
relief,  and  regimentation. 

8.  Once  a  solidified  interest  has  been  enlisted  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  legislative  bills  introduced.  If  such 
bills  fail  of  passage,  a  huge  amount  of  publicity  will  be 
secured,  and  land  reform  will  become  a  live  issue. 

From  Editor  Beckwith's  Forum 

JULY  6,  1939 

ROBSON  PUTS  HIS  WORST  FOOT   FORWARD  AND  SO 
LOSES  CREDIT 

His   article  in   LAND   AND   FREEDOM  is  a  much  better  article  than 
appears  on  its  face. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  ask  what  the  editor  makes  of 
the  article  by  Ray  Robson,  entitled  "The  Paramount  Issue," 
pages  92  and  93  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  for  May  and  June. 

He  quoted  Robson's  statement: 

Land  is  but  one  of  the  factors  of  production  and  the  interference 
with  economic  freedom  caused  by  the  private  appropriation  of  rent 
is  but  one  of  such  interferences.  Other  interferences  are  equally 
unjustified  and  may  at  times  be  even  more  harmful. 

He  then  lists  the  hampering  of  Capital  by  discriminatory  laws, 
the  interference  with  labor  by  ill-advised  labor  laws,  and  concludes; 

Our  country  and  the  world  have  suffered  long  enough  from  attempts 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  economic  law,  attempts  made  alike  by 
the  so-called  friends  of  Labor  and  by  the  so-called,  rather  the  self- 
styled  economists,  whose  knowledge  of  economics  is  limited  to  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  details  of  that  science  based  upon  no  com- 
prehension of  its  fundamental  principles. 

Those  who  truly  understand  economics  know  that  the  efforts  of 
this  class  of  political  leaders  to  lead  the  way  to  a  better  life  have  only 
resulted  in  leading  us  into  a  deeper  mire  of  depression,  and  that  these 
so-called  friends  of  Labor  are  really  the  worst  enemies  of  the  laborers 
as  well  as  of  society  in  general. 

This  is  the  first  article  by  Robson  that  has  come  to  the  notice  of 
this  office.  It  has  some  splendid  material.  His  discussion  of  Labor, 
of  relief,  and  of  natural  law  in  the  economic  realm  is  excellent. 

But  that  introductory  paragraph  alarmed  the  correspondent  re- 
ferred to;  for  this  correspondent  could  see  how  that  paragraph  could 
derail  the  thought  of  many — perhaps  of  the  majority  of  his  readers. 

He  was  completely  up-set  by  the  statement  that  the  private  appro- 
priation of  rent  is  "but  one"  of  the  interferences  with  our  freedom, 
and  that  "other  interferences  may  at  times  be  even  more  harmful." 

He  could  see  that  this  is  like  saying  that  Atlas,  the  giant  who  stands 
on  a  turtle  and  carries  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  carries  more  weight 
than  the  turtle. 

That  reference  to  other  interferences  is  most  unfortunate;  and 
the  comparison  of  the  harmful  effects  is  a  compound  misfortune. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  Labor  nor  Capital  would  be 
hampered  by  restrictive  laws,  if  it  were  not  for  the  private  appro- 
priation of  rent;  nor  would  Labor  be  organized  for  collective  bar- 
gaining if  it  were  not  for  this  private  appropriation;  nor  would  there 
be  any  need  for  relief. 

It  is  true  that  the  Unions  and  the  Relief  fiasco  and  the  meddling 
with  business  by  legislators  and  by  Congress  are  more  in  evidence 
than  the  private  appropriation  of  rent,  just  as  Atlas  might  be  easily 
seen  by  some  who  would  entirely  overlook  the  turtle  on  which  he 
stands. 

And,  while  it  is  true  that  alert  students  would  understand  Robson, 
it  is  also  true  that  others  might  be  misled  by  his  statement. 

Had  Robson  pointed  out  the  connection  between  the  private  appro- 
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priation  of  rent  and  shown  that  these  more  conspicuous  and  more 
talked-of  interferences  with  freedom  are  themselves  the  result  of  the 
private  appropriation,  his  article  would  have  been  a  gem. 

Unfortunately,  the  uninitiated  have  to  have  these  connections 
pointed  out.  They  cannot  be  trusted  to  discover  them  for  them- 
selves. 

Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

THE  able  and  energetic  Society  for  Long  Island  George- 
ists,  of  which  Dr.  S.  A.  Schneidmann  is  moving  spirit, 
gave  another  graduate  dinner  in  Jamaica  on  Friday, 
June  23.  Several  of  the  graduates  made  very  fine  speeches. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  state  that  what  they  had 
learned  in  the  classes  was  of  such  value  to  them  in  their 
business  life  that  they  knew  they  could  "carry  on"  and 
show  others  the  fundamental  truths  expounded  by  Henry 
George. 

Besides  the  graduates,  Charles  Johnson  Post,  Spencer 
Heath  and  Frank  Chodorov  also  spoke.  The  Long 
Island  Georgeists'  classes  are  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  School  and  are  arousing  considerable 
interest  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  speeches  of 
the  graduates  showed  an  encouraging  enthusiasm  to 
spread  the  gospel  further,  and  to  be  of  use  in  interesting 
others,  not  merely  to  learn  but  to  carry  out  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  public,  community  and  business  life, 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Henry  George. 

The  final  commencement  exercises  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  in  Greater  Boston  were  held  on 
the  estate  of  John  S.  Codman,  57  Quail  Street,  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  on  the  evening  of  June  22.  The  affair  was 
conducted  as  a  garden  party. 

Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL  has  had  his  sixth 
call  as  guest-speaker  at  Commencement  Exercises  of  major 
Henry  George  School  extensions: — Philadelphia,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
Hartford,  Waterbury,  Jamaica  and  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  original  and  simple  methods  of  presenting  Georgeian 
economics  is  particularly  welcome  to  the  student-graduate  whose 
academic  training  needs  an  abundance  of  ways  to  apply  economics. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Ingersoll's  aim  for  over  five  years  in  his  current 
events  economic  broadcasts  (of  which  there  have  been  over  4,000) 
to  utilize  things  that  happen  every  day  and  familiar  personalities, 
to  give  point  to  simple  basic  economic  truths. 

PITTSBURGH  HGSSS  COMMENCEMENT,  JULY  7 

Graduating  over  100  students  from  the  half  dozen  classes  in  the 
city  attracted  all  the  latent  interest  from  every  quarter  to  the  Banquet 
and  Commencement  Exercises,  over  200  being  present.  Mayor 
McNair  presided  and  engaged  in  many  good-natured  altercations 
with  the  guest-of-honor.  Besides  many  short  speeches  from  gradu- 
ates and  teachers,  several  prominent  Georgeists  addressed  the  grad- 


uates. Mr.  Ingersoll  besides  his  inspiring  talk  gave  many  illustra- 
tions of  his  unique  radio  messages,  and  answered  questions  for  nearly 
an  hour. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  BROADCAST,  STATION  WMBW 

This  was  a  very  unusual  thirty-minute  broadcast  in  which  Robt. 
C.  Bowers  and  J.  C.  Weaver  interviewed  Mr.  Ingersoll.  First  on  his 
personal  and  business  achievements;  second,  they  led  him  into  an 
exposition  of  his  Georgeist  current  events;  and  finally  they  heckled 
him  on  a  wide  range  of  Single  Tax  theory  and  practice.  Much  com- 
ment was  heard  on  this  broadcast  at  Mr.  Ingersoll's  subsequent  five 
meetings. 

EVANS  CITY  KIWANIS  CLUB,  JULY  5 

Mayor  McNair  arranged  meeting;  60  present;  double  the  expected' 
number  due  to  interest  in  the  guest-speaker.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  pre- 
sentation to  business  men  is  most  effective,  as  proven  by  one  and 
one-half  hour's  quiz  in  which  nearly  everyone  took  part. 

ELLWOOD  CITY  ROTARY,  JULY  6 

Mr.  Weaver  arranged  this  dinner-meeting  which  duplicated  yes- 
terday's in  large  attendance  (about  85),  close  attention  and  intensive 
questions,  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  past  master  in  answering. 

By  the  way,  he  says  a  meeting  is  not  one  without  plenty  of  ques- 
tions. Then  these,  in  and  around  Pittsburgh,  must  have  pleased 
him. 

Here  less  than  an  hour  was  available  after  his  effective  half-hour 
talk,  as  he  had  to  be  hustled  to  his  next  meeting. 

MEETING  EX-CONGRESSMAN  ECKERT'S  FRIENDS,  JULY  6 

At  Beaver,  Pa.,  9  P.  M.  The  Congressman  was  chairman  and 
led  both  the  speaker  and  audience  into  very  intimate  discussion  of 
many  phases  of  economics.  About  60  present.  A  happy  combina- 
tion of  laymen  and  students  that  speaker  Ingersoll  expertly  assimi- 
lated. 

HENRY  GEORGE  CLUB  LUNCHEON,  JULY  7 

Arranged  by  Secretary  Percy  Williams.  Chairman  was  Hon.  Geo. 
E.  Evans.  Though  club  closed  for  the  season,  this  announcement 
brought  out  double  the  usual  crowd — about  60 — including  three 
representatives  of  Mayor  Scully  whom  Mr.  Ingersoll  called  on  in 
the  morning.  The  speaker's  admirable  address  to  this  unusual 
audience  was  well  received,  and  especially  the  forthright  answers 
to  an  hour's  questioning. 


MR.  INGERSOLL'S  BROADCASTS 
WEEKLY  SUMMER  SCHEDULE 

Sunday,  3:15  P.  M.,  WOV  (1000  watts  1100  KC);    8:45  P.  M., 
WBIL  (5000  watts  1100  KC)  Public  Service  Forum  Hour.    Presid 
Ingersoll,  Chairman  Director. 

Monday,  10:30  A.  M.,  WWRL.     Thursday,  8:15  A.  M.,  WL1 
Friday,    12:45   P.   M.,   WDAS    (Philadelphia);    3:15   P.   M.,  WSNJ 
(Bridgeton);  7  P.  M.,  WTNJ  (Trenton). 


M., 
ident 

LTH. 
SNJ 


EXCERPTS  FROM    RECENT    INGERSOLL   BROADCAST: 

BASIC  MONOPOLY  is  PLAINLY  DISTINGUISHABLE  AND  NOT  TO  BE 
DENIED.  Can  anyone  deny  that  the  earth  was  designed — no  matter 
how  created — for  the  use  of  those  living  on  it?  Can  anyone  deny 
that  those  living  on  it  give  it  all  its  value?  Can  it  be  denied  that 
these  values — equalling  all  labor-capital-created  wealth — are  the 
only  right  source  of  taxation?  Can  it  be  denied  that  taxing  of  labor- 
capital  products  makes  their  cost  high,  production  low  and  hence 
disemploys  millions?  Can  anyone  deny  that  we  have  such  taxes 
only  because  basic  monopoly  is  largely  untaxed?  Therefore,  is  it: 
not  obvious  that  attacking  basic  monopoly — by  shifting  all  taxes 
to  it — would  not  only  disturb  a  negligible  number,  whose  major 
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interest  is  in  such  values,  but  would  benefit  probably  98  per  cent 
of  the  people — and  business  and  capital  whose  customers  and  em- 
ployees they  largely  are? 

WHAT  Is  COMMUNISM?  A  question  uncovering  vast  psychological 
weakness,  or  ignorance.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx;  just 
as  are  also  socialism,  bolshevism  and  fascism.  They  all  mean  domina- 
tion of  the  individual  by  the  state,  through  regimentation  and 
bureaucracy.  The  variations  are  only  in  detail,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  recognize  each  other  always,  and  therefore  fight  to 
the  death. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  INDIVIDUALISM  vs.  COLLECTIVISM  is  PERHAPS  AS 
ALIVE  IN  RUSSIA  AS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  though  we  are  supposed  to 
be  exactly  opposite  to  them.  But  we  neglect  to  properly  define  and 
defend  our  individualism  while  they  are  in  trouble  over  their  col- 
lectivism because  it  goes  against  human  nature  and  natural  law. 
The  Soviet  is  supposed  to  have  collective  farming,  and  has  elaborate 
plants  organized  collectively.  But  the  peasants,  even  working  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Tsars,  don't  like  the  tyranny  of  collectivism  much 
better. 

"WHAT  is  THIS  'SIMPLE  TRUTH'  You  CREDIT  MR.  So  AND  So  WITH; 
but  which  he  and  his  few  friends  are  so  slow  in  getting  across?"  "It 
is  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx;  why  we  have  poverty  when 
there  is  plenty."  "And  what  is  that  simple  answer?"  "It  is  that 
about  half  of  all  we  earn  is  taken  from  us  by  basic  monopoly." 
"That  is  indeed  simple!  Is  the  proof  also  available?"  "Yes,  (1) 
this  monopoly  amounts  to  as  much  as  all  our  wealth,  $200,000,000,000. 
(2)  It  is  untaxed  because  we  put  all  taxes  on  our  wages,  capital  and 
wealth."  "And  the  cure — is  that  also  simple  and  obvious?"  "Yes, 
to  reverse  the  cause  by  just  shifting  all  the  taxes  off  industry  and 
onto  monopoly."  "I  give  up,"  says  the  Heckler,  "you  have  won 
your  case  of  simplicity;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  it  fits  into  this  world 
of  barbed-wire  entanglements." 

Mr.  Kellogg  and  Unemployment 

(Reprinted  from  The  Churchman) 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman. 

I  READ  in  my  copy  of  The  Churchman,  July  number,  that  in  his 
keynote  address  before  the  5,000  social  workers  gathered  in  Buffalo 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Paul  Kellogg,  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Survey  and  president  of  the  conference,  minced 
no  words  about  relief.  "Any  one"  (said  Mr.  Kellogg)  "who  thinks 
mere  business  recovery  is  going  to  get  us  out  of  the  woods  of  public 
assistance  is  blind  to  what  is  afoot."  "He  begged  the  social  workers 
who  were  his  hearers  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  clear  that 
the  advances  of  science  and  world  changes  were  responsible  for  un- 
employment." 

Well,  there  you  have  it:  there  you  have  solution  of  our  social 
problem. 

But  let  us  do  a  little  thinking  in  reverse  under  the  aegis  of  factual 
logic.  A  satisfactory  conclusion  demands  that  we  do  this:  If,  then, 
there  had  been  no  scientific  advances  and  no  world-changes  since  the 
time  of  the  root -grubbers  and  shell-grabbers,  would  there  be  no  un- 
employment today?  Certainly  there  would  not  be,  any  more  than 
there  is  unemployment,  or  relief,  or  bread-lines  among  the  animals, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  Our  world  would  have 
continued  unto  this  present  as  delightfully  static  for  the  human  race 
as  for  the  tadpole  and  the  mosquito.  Very  surely  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  what  we  call  civilization. 

So,  following  out  the  logic  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  solution  of  the  un- 
employment problem,  our  only  recourse  is  to  scrap  all  the  scientific 
advances  of  the  struggling  centuries  of  human  existence,  and  fall 
on  our  knees  and  try  to  persuade  a  guiding  Omnipotence  to  decree 
forthwith  a  static,  changeless  world! 


Fortunately,  there  is  other  logic  than  Mr.  Kellogg's  which  it  may 
be  well  to  heed.  This  logic  tells  us  that  it  is  not  "scientific  advances," 
but  human  stupidity-plus-iniquity  in  not  making  proper  use  of 
scientific  advances  that  is  responsible  for  unemployment  and  desti- 
tution. If  a  relatively  few  super-elephantish  elephants,  or  super- 
tigers,  or  lions,  or  leopards  managed  to  corral  the  only  available  for- 
age grounds  that  could  provide  sustenance  for  their  fellow  elephants, 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  demanding  that  these  forage  for  them,  their 
over-lords,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  how  long  before  there  would 
be  gaunt  and  hungry  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  thousands, 
maybe,  millions,  of  them  begging  for  relief?  The  instinct  of  the 
lower  creatures,  it  would  seem,  is  wiser  than  man's  boasted  intellect; 
wherefore  there  is  among  them  a  common  fatness,  a  common  well- 
being;  none  millionaires  in  any  animalish  sort  of  way,  none  degraded 
to  what  we  know  as  "the  level  of  the  brute";  nothing  like  unto  Lon- 
don or  New  York  slums,  or  Southern  share-croppers.  The  four- 
legged  animals  have  never  been  led  by  their  God-given  instinct  to 
grab  the  choicest  portions  of  the  productive  earth  for  themselves, 
demanding  tribute  of  those  who  would  apply  to  it  their  productive 
labor.  They  have  never  been  dominated  by  a  benevolent  government 
which  fulminated  against  monopolies  in  general,  but  was  stubbornly, 
strangely  blind  to  the  giant  monopoly  confronting  it  on  every  side; 
the  land  monopoly;  the  monopoly  of  the  ultimate  source  of  all  wealth; 
of  all  that  feeds,  clothes  and  shelters  human  bodies. 

Give  men  access  to  land,  make  its  productive  capacity  as  avail- 
able to  all  as  to  some,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  will  not  then  need  to  worry 
about  scientific  advances;  for  they  will  but  serve  to  make  human 
labor  more  effective  in  procuring  in  greater  abundance  the  things 
that  minister  to  the  welfare  of  their  life. 
New  Orleans,  La.  QUINCY  EWING. 


In  Palestine 


I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  recent  editorials  on 
Palestine.  I  have  been  there  twice  in  the  past  twelve 
years  and  naturally  became  interested  in  the  situation. 

I  could  not  go  to  Damascus  because  there  was  fighting 
going  on  between  the  French  and  the  Syrians.  As  I 
gathered  from  various  observations  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  English  mandate  in  Palestine  was  working 
much  better  than  the  French  mandate  in  Syria. 

My  information  was  that  the  Arabs  outnumbered  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  four  or  five  to  one,  and  that  the  Arabs 
resented  the  fact  that  their  land  might  be  passing  from 
them.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  present  trouble 
in  Palestine  comes  from  the  land  question. 

The  word  land  reminds  me  of  a  personal  incident  which 
I  may  be  permitted  to  relate.  On  a  train  going  one  day 
from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  I  happened  to  be  in  a  compart- 
ment with  an  American  engineer  in  the  employment 
of  the  British  Government.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University.  During  our  conversation  he  suddenly  asked 
me  if  I  had  known  anything  about  Henry  George  or  his 
plan  for  the  taxation  of  land  value.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  known  Mr.  George  very  well.  He  said  that  in  America 
he  had  regarded  the  George  movement  very  lightly, 
but  that  since  he  had  been  in  Palestine  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  theory  might  be  the  solution  of  the 
trouble  between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs. 

To  show  how  wide-spread  are  the  problems  of  the  land 
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question  in  Palestine,  my  friend  on  the  train  informed  me 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Province  of  Galilee  is  subject  to 
absentee  landlordism.  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  areas 
in  the  old  country  and  the  new.  The  drive  from  Haifa 
through  Nazareth  across  Galilee  to  Tiberias  is  about 
like  the  drive  across  an  average  county  in  most  of  our 
states.  Roughly  speaking  I  think  we  may  say  that  the 
size  of  Galilee  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  an  average 
county  in  Virginia. 

— J.  H.  DILLARD  in  The  Washington  Post. 

New  Zealand  and 

the  Recent  Vote 

OVERSEAS  readers  of  The  Commonweal  will  be  well 
advised   not   to  jump   to   the  conclusion   that   the 
people  of  New  Zealand  have  gone  over  to  Socialism,  for 
that  interpretation  of  the  general  election  results  would 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

Our  version  of  what  happened  is  this: — The  electors, 
for  the  most  part,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
to  choose  one  out  of  two  evils — Socialist  soothing  syrup, 
or  castor  oil  and  concentration  camps.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances they  plumped  for  the  soothing  syrup,  and  in 
so  doing  they  were  keeping  company  with  one  of  the 
clearest-headed  of  the  older  eminent  English  political 
economists,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Readers  of  his  "Prin- 
ciples" may  recall  that  Mill,  in  dealing  with  Communism, 
said  that  if  it  were  a  choice  of  Communism  or  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  where  parasites  reap  the  greatest  rewards 
and  the  useful  people  the  least,  Communism  would  be 
infinitely  preferable.  Fascism  is  an  attempt  in  the  first 
place  to  stabilize  the  unjust  conditions  prevailing,  though 
it  later  becomes  solely  the  political  tool  of  the  political 
gangsters  in  office. 

The  writing  is  on  the  wall;  if  the  people  of  means  and 
education  will  not  fight  for  the  Justice  the  Cooperative 
Commonwealth  League  stands  for,  then  the  end  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  triumph  in  New  Zealand  for  Com- 
munism. Free  cooperation  is  the  only  alternative  to 
some  form  of  collectivist  slavery,  such  as  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, Fascism,  and  the  like.  Fight  for  the  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth! 

Jan.-Feb.  Commonweal  of  New  Zealand. 

TTAVING  accepted  his  appointment  as  Minister  to 
J-  J-  France,  Jefferson  went  to  Paris  before  the  revolu- 
tion began  there.  He  was  well  received  from  the  start. 
The  tall  slender  American  was  an  impressive  figure.  "You 
replace  Dr.  Franklin,  I  hear,"  said  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  "I  succeed  him,"  Jefferson  replied, 
"nobody  could  replace  him." 

ON   July   23   last,    Benjamin   W.    Burger   spoke   over 
radio  station  WBIL  on  The  Elements  of  Democracy. 
He  advised  his  listeners  to  buy  George's  books. 


The  WPA  Strikes 

By  STEPHEN  BELL 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  absurd — the  WPA  strikes  or 
the  WPA  programme  itself.  Here  we  have  a  great,  rich  country  with 
unmatched  natural  resources  which,  intelligently  handled,  might 
be  made  a  garden,  a  land  of  happy,  prosperous  homes,  but  which  by 
mishandling  and  maltreatment  has  been  made  a  land  of  (ftsemployed, 
unhappy  and  miserable  people. 

We  boast  of  being  a  land  of  the  free,  while  ten  to  twelve  millions 
of  us  are  not  free  to  make  an  honest  living,  for,  with  all  our  boasting, 
our  thinking  and  planning  are  aimed  at  domination  and  control, 
the  very  opposite  of  freedom.  Thus  have  we  brought  about  a  con- 
dition in  which  these  matchless  resources  have  been  made  the  private 
property  and  possession  of  a  comparatively  few,  who  utilize  and  de- 
velop them  only  as  it  is  profitable  or  suits  their  private  purposes. 

That  rhe  nation  and  the  world  is  suffering  the  natural  consequences 
of  destructive  taxation  is  no  secret.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman 
in  the  country  who  will  not  admit  that  vicious  and  mischievous  taxa- 
tion is  in  some  way  connected  with  this  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
longed depression  in  our  history.  Yet  what  does  our  government 
do  about  it?  Astounding  as  it  may  seem,  it  increases  the  amount 
and  variety  of  the  already  multitudinous  and  multiform  taxes  which 
caused  the  depression,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  cure  or  alleviate  it 
and  bring  about  business  recovery.  It  even  "borrows  from  the  future" 
to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose  and  has  thus  added  more  than  twenty 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  the  national  debt. 

It  has  created  no  new  purchasing  power  by  such  means,  at  best 
it  has  only  shifted  purchasing  power  from  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  much  of  it  has  been  lost  in  the  process. 

Of  the  public  works  projected  and  carried  through  to  "make  work" 
for  the  unemployed,  such  as  those  of  the  WPA,  many  of  them  have 
been  economically  useless,  and  I  fear  that  most  of  this  "work"  has 
benefited  only  those  who  owned  lands  taken  for,  or  adjacent  to  the 
improvements.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  great  motor  highways 
which  have  been  and  are  being  constructed. 

That  the  whole  system  of  relief,  both  direct  and  by  way  of  "made 
work"  is  reeking  with  "graft"  is  a  matter  of  general  belief  if  not  of 
general  knowledge.  Never  yet  have  governments  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  "graft"  without  attracting  an  army  of  grafters  to  work 
it  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  the  opportunities  for  graft  inhere  in  the  system. 
Our  recent  labor  legislation  has  provided  further  opportunities  along 
this  line,  and  some  of  our  labor  unions  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  them.  No  doubt  they  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  get  "theirs" 
too.  Our  whole  fabric  of  morals  and  honesty  is  being  shot  to  pieces. 

The  crowning  absurdity,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  action  of  certain  of 
the  "WPA"  unions  in  invoking  the  "strike"  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  grip  on  the  system.  Utterly  failing  to  see  that  business  has  been 
crippled  and  paralyzed  by  taxes  in  order  to  maintain  "made  work" 
ideas,  they  wish  to  perpetuate  the  absurdity.  In  what  are  essentially 
charitable  employment  enterprises,  they  will  not  accept  the  "employ- 
ment" except  at  "regular"  rates! 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  outcome  of  the  so-called  liberal  view 
of  things.  But  who  and  what  are  the  "liberals"  of  whom  we  hear 
so  much?  They  are  a  nondescript  collection  of  people  who  think 
"liberal"  means  "generous,"  and  are  extremely  generous — with 
other  people's  money. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  direction  these  "liberals" 
have  extended  human  liberty.  Certainly  they  have  not  extended 
economic  liberty,  the  liberty  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  enjoy  what 
one  has  earned.  Nor  will  they  while  the  masses  regard  as  "liberals" 
those  who  use  the  name  to  wage  new  restrictions  on  economic  liberty. 
They  live  on  other  people's  earnings  and  strike  for  more. 

Where  will  these  folks  be  at  the  day  of  reckoning?  It  is  evident 
they  have  no  heed  for  the  morrow,  when  retrenchment  comes,  as 
come  it  must. 
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Will  of  John  B.  Sharpe 

UNDER  the  will  of  J.  B.  Sharpe  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
died  last  December  at  Atlantic  City,  his  half  million 
dollar  estate  is  left  to  the  "United  Committee  for  Taxa- 
tion of  Land  Values,  Ltd.,"  of  London,  England.  The 
will  provides  that  the  interest  from  the  estate  and  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  principal  each  year  are  to  be  expended 
using  Henry  George's  book  "Progress  and  Poverty"  as 
a  guide. 

Mr.  Sharpe  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "The 
New  Political  Economy." 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  HUDSON 
BY  CARL  CARMER 
Cloth.     434  pp.    $2.50.     Farrar  &  Rinehart,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Carmer,  after  three  years  of  browsing  around  in  libraries, 
historical  societies,  and  talking  to  people,  up  and  down  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  River,  has  produced  a  book  titled  "The  Hudson."  The 
author  has  presented  his  material  in  so  craftsman-like  a  manner  as 
to  hold  the  reader's  attention  from  beginning  to  end. 

To  Georgeists,  however,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book 
consists  of  about  fifty  pages,  mostly  in  a  chapter  headed  "Without 
Indecorum  of  Behavior"  and  another  chapter  headed  "Tin  Horn 
Rebellion"  containing  much  information  that  can  be  used  in  the 
Georgeist  cause. 

Carl  Carmer's  work,  coupled  with  the  "History  of  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Fortunes"  by  Gustavus  Myers,  together  with  facts  buried  away 
in  histories  of  Colonial  America  and  of  the  early  days  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  sort  of  mental  dynamite  by  which  the  hardpan  of  the 
American  mind  may  be  broken  up. 

The  realistic  ideas  contained  in  "The  Hudson"  provide  a  marked 
contrast  with  some  of  the  notions  appearing  in  the  American  press. 
The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  editorial 
among  other  things  goes  on  to  state:  "On  Independence  Day  no  one, 
except  a  traffic  policeman,  tells  us  what  to  do."  The  Times'  writer 
was  forgetting  the  cigarette  tax  and  the  sales  tax.  Continuing,  the 
editorial  states:  "But  no  observer  unfamiliar  with  our  ways  should 
be  misled.  It  is  still  an  American  belief  that  'all  men  are  created 
equal' — not  equally  intelligent  or  equally  tall  but  equal  in  their 
rights  as  citizens."  For  the  benefit  of  this  New  York  Times'  editorial 
writer  and  others,  Carl  Carmer's  book,  Gustavus  Myers'  book  referred 
to  and  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  show  conclusively 
that  never  since  1776  has  there  been  in  America  any  such  condition 
where  all  citizens  had  equality  of  rights. 

The  chapter  in  Carl  Carmer's  book  headed  "Without  Indecorum 
of  Behavior"  is  a  perfect  gem  of  a  plot  for  a  Georgeist  movie  or  play. 
Nine  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War  there  occurred  an  episode 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  remained  for  Carl  Carmer 
to  give  proper  emphasis.  The  story  is  as  follows: 

A  young  Irishman  by  the  name  of  William  Prendergast  married  a 
Quaker  girl  by  the  name  of  Mehitabel.  Prendergast  was  a  tenant 
farmer  on  the  land  of  Frederick  Philipse  "who  owned  not  only  the 
Prendergast  farm  but  thousands  of  acres  near  by,  tens  of  thousands 
in  Westchester  County,  and  a  great  manor  house  overlooking  the 
Hudson  at  Yonkers." 

When  Prendergast's  third  child  was  about  to  be  born  he  ran  into 
hard  luck.  His  crops  were  poor  and  he  was  behind  in  his  rent.  The 
general  supposition  among  Americans  is  that  in  the  era  preceding  the 
Revolutionary  War  there  was  plenty  of  land  for  all  comers.  There 
was  plenty  of  land,  but  not  for  all  comers,  for  all  the  usable  land  had 
been  parcelled  out  by  the  royalty  of  England  and  their  governors  to  a 


handful  of  great  landed  aristocrats  like  Frederick  Philipse.  Prender- 
gast therefore  had  one  of  two  choices,  either  to  be  a  tenant  farmer 
or  take  a  chance  of  being  killed  by  the  Indians  by  settling  on  Indian 
land. 

Visiting  Yonkers,  Prendergast  had  occasion  to  observe  his  farm 
landlord  holding  manorial  court  as  was  his  feudal  right,  sentencing 
tenants  who  were  behind  in  their  rent  with  corporal  punishment  and 
imprisonment.  What  aroused  his  ire  and  hatred  was  the  informa- 
tion that  all  Frederick  Philipse  paid  the  British  crown  as  an  annual 
quitrent  for  his  vast  holdings  was  exactly  the  amount  that  he  himself 
had  to  pay  as  annual  rent  for  the  land  of  his  little  farm. 

When  sheriffs  in  the  vicinity  of  Prendergast's  home  jailed  two 
farmers  for  not  paying  rent,  Prendergast  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  He  became  busy  as  a  leader  in  organizing  the  farmers  to 
resist  the  landlords.  He  led  a  thousand  farmers  through  the  manors 
of  the  Hudson  River  valley  and  declared  manor  rents  abolished. 
They  almost  invaded  New  York  City.  Finally  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
was  sent  after  them.  Prendergast  was  induced  by  his  wife  to  surrender. 
He  was  indicted  for  high  treason. 

The  trial  was  held  at  Poughkeepsie.  Prendergast  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  was  saved  by  the  action  of  his 
wife,  who  after  a  most  remarkable  horseback  ride  all  the  way  to 
Fort  George,  New  York  City,  obtained  a  reprieve  from  Governor 
Moore,  then  rode  all  the  way  back,  just  in  time  to  save  her  husband's 
life.  "In  less  than  three  days  she  had  ridden  a  horse  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  won  the  governor's  favor,  written  the  petition,  obtained 
the  reprieve — all  these  after  the  trial  ordeal  of  twenty-four  sleepless 
hours." 

Those  who  believe  that  the  common  people  obtained  equal  rights 
after  1776  will  be  disillusioned  on  reading  the  chapter  headed  "Tin 
Horn  Rebellion."  In  that  chapter  there  is  told  of  another  uprising 
of  farmers  against  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  Hudson  River  valley 
led  by  a  young  doctor.  The  date  was  1844. 

Wherever  else  the  cradle  of  liberty  may  have  rocked,  it  would  be 
erroneous  to  think  that  the  Hudson  River  valley  estates  had  any- 
thing but  contempt  for  the  rights  of  man.  That  part  of  the  country 
was  ordained  at  an  early  date  to  be  the  seat  of  landed  privilege,  the 
arch  foe  of  freedom  throughout  the  centuries. — H.  E. 

THE  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  "Democracy  vs.  Socialism" 
by  Max  Hirsch.  This  book  (492  pages)  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1901  and  is  a  critical  examination  of  Socialism 
and  an  answer  to  Karl  Marx.  The  school  is  preparing 
a  syllabus  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  will  conduct  special 
classes  on  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  book, 
which  it  will  use  as  a  text. 


Legal  Note 


On  advice  of  counsel,  please  take  notice  that  any 
bequests  intended  for  this  journal  but  made  before  May 
8,  1939,  may  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  the  death  of  our 
predecessor,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  on  that  date.  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  is  a  proprietary  name,  and  in  order  to 
insure  against  the  lapsing  of  any  bequest  or  legacy, 
the  testator's  Will  should  be  re-executed  and  the 
bequest  drawn  in  the  following  form. 

FORM  OF   BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  Clifford  H.  Kendal  and  Charles  Joseph 
Smith  (or  the  survivor),  doing  business  under  the  name 

of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  the  sum  of   $ ,. 

(or  other  property). 
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Correspondence 

A  CORRECTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

May  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  a  misprint  in  the  May- 
June  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  On  page  83  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  my  brief  appreciation  of  the  late  Joseph  Dana  Miller 
the  last  word  makes  the  meaning  a  complete  contradiction  to  my 
intent.  For  "selfishness"  please  read  "selflessness." 
Northport,  N.  Y.  EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  continues  to  receive  letters  of  encouragement 
as  to  its  continuance,  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  checks.  One  of 
our  enthusiasts,  enclosing  his  subscription,  writes:  "I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  keep  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  going  as  it  is  a  beacon  light  in  a 
crazy  world." 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

May  I  add  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  He 
was  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend,  a  warrior  bold  in  the  great  fight  for 
human  freedom  and  justice,  a  gentle  and  kind-hearted  man,  a  con- 
siderate antagonist  in  polemics,  and  withal  a  lovable  character. 

His  clear  and  vivid  exposition  of  the  Philosophy  and  Economics 
of  Henry  George  left  little  to  fear  that  our  cause,  so  long  as  that 
mind  lasted,  was  in  competent  hands. 

Few  knew  the  dark  days  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  weathered,  when 
a  little  ready  cash  would  have  eased  a  tormented  and  harassed  mind. 

Some  day  some  affluent  subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will 
gather  the  writings  of  Comment  and  Reflection  and  put  them  in  book 
form  and  they  will  be  treasured  and  valued  for  their  wonderful  story 
of  progress  along  the  lines  as  laid  down  by  Henry  George. 

When  we  were  downhearted  and  despaired  at  the  seeming  slow- 
ness of  progress,  we  were  cheered  and  heartened  by  reading  from  all 
over  the  world,  welcome  news  of  gains  and  of  soldiers  of  the  cause, 
taking  renewed  strength  in  fighting  for  the  greatest  cause  in  the 
world,  namely,  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  has  gone,  yet  he  lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  he  inspired  to  accomplish  the  work  of  Henry  George. 
New  York  City.  MORRIS  VAN  VEEN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  carry  on.     We  just  couldn't  do  without 
the  publication.     You  are  keeping  up  its  standard  so  far  and  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  continue.     Much  success  to  you.     But  I  shall  miss 
Mr.  Miller.    We  all  do,  of  course. 
Arlington,  Va.  ELIZABETH  M.  PHILLIPS. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personally,  I  address 
you  in  your  official  capacity,  and  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  remit- 
tance. ...     I  trust  that  Mr.  Miller's  death  will  not  affect  the  pub- 
lication of  your  excellent  periodical. 
Judge's  Chambers,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  P.  J.  O'REGAN. 

FROM  THE  EDITOR  OF  Land  and  Liberty 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Here's  wishing  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  the  greatest  success  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Joseph  Dana  Miller  tradition,  with  a  largely  increased 
subscribers'  list  also. 
London,  England.  A.  W.  MADSEN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  (check  in- 
closed), I  can  not  forego  expressing  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  real  sense 
of  loss  that  I  am  no  longer  to  have  the  mental  gratification  of  read- 


ing Joseph  Dana  Miller's  "Comment  and  Reflection"  columns.  To 
me  these  comments  were  the  best  conceived  and  the  most  penetrating 
in  relation  to  current  problems  and  proposals,  and  in  pointing  out 
the  futility  of  accomplishing  any  worthwhile  advances  in  economic 
betterment  by  superficial  processes,  appearing  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
Though  I  had  few  personal  contacts  with  Mr.  Miller  there  was, 
nevertheless,  between  us  that  endearing  personal  touch  that  grows 
out  of  many  years  of  sympathetic  mental  understandings.  He  was 
among  the  last  of  the  Old  Guard  emerging  in  the  early  days  of  the 
George  movement,  and  carried  the  torch  of  truth  faithfully  and 
intelligently  through  all  the  years. 

Trusting  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  may  have  many  more  years  of 
usefulness. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  JOHN  F.  WHITE  (Age  86). 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

No  amount  of  eulogy  could  picture  Joseph  Dana  Miller  so  vividly 
as  your  article  in  the  memorial  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
It  warmed  my  heart  to  see  my  husband's  name  in  the  story  of  that 
intimate  group  of  comrades.  My  blessings  to  those  who  carried 
on  during  Mr.  Miller's  illness  and  who  propose  to  keep  carrying  on 
the  great  work  founded  by  him.  "Founded"  is  the  word.  I  well 
remember  the  meeting  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  at  which 
the  matter  was  discussed.  There  were  other  Single  Tax  papers. 
Justice,  edited  by  Arthur  C.  Pleydell,  was  the  best  of  them.  Frank 
Stephens,  too,  pleaded  for  Justice.  But  Miller  would  have  none 
of  them.  He  stood  firmly  for  a  dignified  paper  that  would  have  oni 
its  exchange  list  other  high  class  magazines.  Yes,  "Founded"  is  the 
correct  word,  founded  on  faith,  hope,  vision  and  brains.  He  had 
said,  "There  is  no  problem  of  interest."  (I  love  that.)  It  also  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  no  problem  of  money.  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
will  always  mean  Miller  to  me.  To  the  new  Editors  I  say,  "The 
Lord  be  with  you.  May  you  hold  high  the  torch  of  truth  as  he 
did  and  keep  the  flame  burning  that  he  lighted  in  1901  in  the  name 
of  Henry  George." 
London,  Canada.  CHRISTINE  Ross  BARKER. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

When  I  received  my  copy  of  the  May-June,  1939,  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  yesterday,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  death  ol 
Joseph  Dana  Miller  on  May  8,  1939.    The  news  of  his  death  came 
as  a  distinct  shock.     I  sincerely  hope  that  the  work  he  started,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  will  be  carried  on  by  others,  and,  particu- 
larly, the  continuation  of  the  paper,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  which 
think  is  a  distinct  asset  to  the  Henry  George  movement. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.  JOSEPH  F.  COWERN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  received  the  memorial  copy  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  if  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  were  not  continued 
in  publication.    This  movement  needs  a  magazine  that  will  cover 
all  the  different  activities  impartially. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  H.  C.  MAGUIRE. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  accept  the  death  of  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  as  a  certainty.  As  the  mind  of  man  is  part  of  the  "eter- 
nal and  infinite  intellect  of  God,"  so  we  come  to  believe  that  such 
men  as  Joseph  Dana  Miller  cannot  perish. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed.  His  was  the  clearest  mentality,  the 
bravest  spirit,  the  skillful  pen,  the  prophetic  voice. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Joseph  Dana  Miller  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  just  before  the  advent  of  the  better  day.  For  wherever 
we  turn  we  seem  to  catch  the  whisper  of  approaching  fulfillment. 
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lut  victory  will  come  only  when  we,  who  carry  on  the  battle,  will 
enew  the  conflict  with  even  greater  determination  and  more  effec- 
ive  action. 

So  "Fight  on!" 

With  kind  greetings  and  very  best  wishes  from  Cincinnati  friends. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  RABBI  MICHAEL  AARONSOHN. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  well  worth  $2.00  to  me.  I  trust  you  will 
:eep  it  going.  We  do  not  expect  a  continuance  of  J.  D.  Miller,  but 
/e  hope  for  great  things  from  his  successors. 

With  best  wishes  and  with  thanks  for  the  fine  work  you — all — are 
toing. 
)ttawa,  Canada.  A.  C.  CAMPBELL. 

LDITOR  LAND  AND  EREEDOM; 

The  latest  issue  was  splendid — but    infinitely     saddening  to    me. 

have  known  Miller  personally — and  affectionately — for  thirty- 
ive  years.  He  is  among  ten  of  those  dear  to  me  who  have  gone  in 
he  past  year. 

Always  so  able,  nothing  more  able  and  penetrating,  in  my  opinion, 
.as  come  from  his  pen  than  the  article  "Lost — the  Individual."  It 
hould  be  printed  in  folder  form,  and  it  occurs  to  me  if  so,  if  placed 
i  the  hands  of  preachers,  it  might  stir  them  out  of  their  religious 
Jabbittry. 

With  warm  good  wishes  for  you  in  your  work. 
Cansas  City,  Mo.  VERNON  J.  ROSE. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Congratulations  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  on  the  courage  and  honesty 
hown  in  publishing  Ray  Robson's  remarkable  article  in  the  May- 
une  issue,  entitled  "The  Present  Paramount  Issue." 
Norfolk,  Conn.  JOSEPH  R.  CARROLL. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  July  16,  1939,  there  was  a 
ong  review  on  Franklin  Walker's  recently  i-sued  volume  San  Fran- 
isco's  Literary  Frontier.  Miss  Anita  Moffett,  the  reviewer,  gives 
.n  interesting  survey,  with  comments,  on  the  names  most  generally 
mown  throughout  the  country,  which  naturally  include  those  who 
vere  not  California-born.  But  of  added  interest  is  what  Miss  Moffett 
vrote  as  the  last  paragraph,  summing  up  her  criticism: 

"Strangely  enough,  of  all  who  observed  these  two  decades  in  which 

new  society  was  born  and  grew  to  rapid  maturity,  Henry  George, 
.Imost  alone,  tried  to  understand  the  forces  which  had  made  the  new 
lommunity  develop  only  the  more  rapidly  the  evils  of  older  societies, 
o  learn  why  poverty  increased  with  wealth  and  property  gravitated 
nto  fewer  hands,  and  Bancroft  alone  conceived  and  executed  in  one 
vorking  lifetime  the  immense  project  of  collecting,  while  there  was 
•et  time,  the  source  material,  preserving  it  to  be  drawn  upon  by  those 
who  should,  in  the  future,  seek  to  study  it  more  intensively." 

I  trust  this  may  be  of  interest  as  a  straw  blowing  in  the  wind. 
Vorthport,  N.  Y.  EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  being  hard  pressed  to  find  things  to  tax.  In 
:onsequence  Governor  Saltonstall  has  advocated  increasing  taxes 
m  liquor,  cigarettes,  etc.  The  Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  Legis- 
ature  has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  suggestions  and  that  gave 
>pponents  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  taxed  higher  an  opportunity 
:o  register  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  proposals.  The  sales  tax 
las  advocates  and  an  army  of  opponents. 

John  S.  Codman  and  a  group  of  associates  sent  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 


ernor outlining  a  system  of  taxation  which  it  was  claimed  would  solve 
taxation  problems.  The  Governor  turned  the  document  over  to  the 
taxation  committee  and  so  the  following  got  into  the  papers: 

"Arguing  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  land  and 
improvements  on  land,  such  as  houses,  Codman  said  the  real  estate 
tax  should  be  levied  on  the  actual  value  of  the  land,  which  is  called 
'ground  rent.'  " 

"We  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  home  owners  and  all 
other  owners  of  well  improved  property  are  at  present  tremendously 
overtaxed  with  results  that  are  disastrous,  and  we  believe  that  the 
taxes  on  improvements  should  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  abolished. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  adequate  payment  for  the 
privilege  of  owning  the  locations  on  which  homes  are  to  be  built 
or  industry  is  to  be  carried  on,  constitutes  trie  natural  revenue  for 
any  municipality  and  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  revenue." 

June  29,  1939 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
State  House, 
Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Governor: 

Your  secretary,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  has  informed  me  that  you  will 
be  glad  to  obtain  any  ideas  which  I  may  have  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  public  revenue,  the  solution  of  which  is  so  desperately  urgent. 
You  have  already  expressed  your  opinion  that  economy  in  public 
expenditure,  although  necessary,  will  not  prove  to  be  a  solution  of 
the  problem  and,  therefore,  that  some  action  must  be  taken  to  modify 
our  methods  of  securing  state  and  municipal  revenues;  and  in  par- 
ticular that  new  ways  of  obtaining  revenue  must  be  found  in  order 
that  the  load  of  taxation  on  "real  estate"  may  be  lightened  and  thus 
our  homes  be  made  more  secure  and  our  state  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive for  industries. 

I  am  fully  aware  (and  so  are  those  who  have  associated  themselves 
with  me  in  the  sending  of  this  letter  to  you)  that  the  assumption  of 
over-taxation  of  "real  estate"  has  been  accepted  by  many  as  a  fact 
beyond  dispute,  and  that  in  consequence  it  has  been  seriously  sug- 
gested that  our  Constitution  should  be  amended  so  as  to  limit  the 
tax  rate  on  "real  estate"  to  a  definite  figure,  probably  as  low  as  $25 
in  a  $1,000.  It  is  this  very  assumption  which  we  venture  to  call  in 
question  as  a  half  truth  and  as  such  exceedingly  dangerous  as  a  guide. 
Nevertheless,  the  matter  of  obtaining  public  revenue  from  "real 
estate"  is,  we  believe,  the  crux  of  the  question.  Both  the  amount 
to  be  obtained  from  it  and  in  particular  the  manner  of  raising  it  are 
questions  of  vital  consequence. 

You  will  perhaps  have  noticed  that  in  using  the  term  "real  estate," 
in  this  letter  we  have  presented  it  in  quotation  marks.  We  have 
done  this  for  the  reason  that  the  term  is  not  one  that  we  like  to  use 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  confusion  over  our  revenue  prob- 
lem arises  directly  from  a  failure  to  understand  just  what  the  term 
means.  The  term  "real  estate"  is  misleading  because  included  in 
it  are  two  things  essentially  different  in  character  which  must  be 
considered  separately  if  the  discussion  of  how  to  raise  revenue  is  to 
be  intelligently  carried  on.  These  two  things  are  first  the  land,  the 
possession  of  which  represents  opportunity,  and  second,  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  upon  the  land  which  are  the  result  of  the 
use  made  of  opportunity.  To  levy  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  land  is 
to  require  part  payment  for  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the  owner 
by  the  community.  To  levy  a  tax  on  the  improvements  made  by  the 
owner  is  to  discourage  the  proper  use  of  such  opportunity,  that  is, 
to  discourage  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor  in  building  homes 
and  carrying  on  industry.  For  purposes  of  raising  public  revenue 
from  "real  estate,"  we  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  separate  "real 
estate"  into  its  component  parts  as  above  stated,  and  that  failure 
to  do  so  results  in  proposals  and  actions  which  are  highly  unin- 
telligent. 

We  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  home  owners  and  all 
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other  owners  of  well  improved  property  are  at  present  tremendously 
overtaxed  with  results  that  are  disastrous,  and  we  believe  that  the 
taxes  on  improvements  should  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  abolished. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  adequate  payment  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  owning  the  locations  on  which  homes  are  to  be  built  or  industry 
is  to  be  carried  on,  constitutes  the  natural  revenue  for  any  municipality 
and  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  We  therefore, 
submit  for  your  attention  a  statement  "Ground  Rent,  The  Natural 
Municipal  Income,"  which  indicates  clearly,  we  believe,  that  we 
ought  to  secure  immediately  more  nearly  adequate  payment  for  the 
privilege  of  exclusive  possession  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
titles  to  land,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  reduce  greatly  or  to  abolish 
the  taxes  on  home  owning  and  on  industry. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  associated  with  me  join  in  request- 
ing that  you  give  this  matter  careful  consideration. 

Yours  respectfully, 
John  S.  Codman  (and  14  associates.) 

NOTE.— The  letter  entitled  "Ground  Rent,  The  Natural  Municipal 
Income"  is  omitted  as  it  covers  technical  ground  familiar  to  George- 
ists.  It  would  be  an  excellent  model  for  similar  use.  We  know  of 
no  state  where  the  situation  differs  from  that  of  Massachusetts. — ED. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  H.  WAMDOUGH  of  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  son  on  May  31— John  Howard,  Jr.  Mrs.  Wambough 
(nee  Annette  Kaufmann)  served  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion as  executive  secretary  for  many  years.  She  also  has  a  charming 
little  daughter. 

THE  Georgeists  of  Philadelphia  will  celebrate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  George  by  giving  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  on  Saturday  evening,  September  9,  at  7  P.  M. 

They  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  all  to  be  present  that 
evening  at  Kugler's  Restaurant,  15th  Street,  north  of  Chestnut. 

They  have  a  very  interesting  programme  and  are  looking  forward 
to  the  largest  affair  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Philadelphia.  They  will 
feature  an  unexcelled  dinner,  fine  speakers.  There  will  be  an  enter- 
tainment and  awarding  of  certificates  to  recent  graduates  of  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

Miss  HELEN  DENBIGH  has  sent  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Emil  Knips 
of  Fairhope,  Alabama.  Mr.  Knips  expressed  his  deep  regard  for 
Joseph  Dana  Miller  and  a  marked  appreciation  of  the  Memorial 
Number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  noting  in  particular  the  tribute  by 
Mrs.  Emily  F.  Skeel  and  the  article  Economics  vs.  Atheism,  by  Mrs. 
Minnie  Adams.  Mr.  Knips  is  nearly  eighty  years  old  and  signs  him- 
self "a  Georgeist  on  the  job." 

MRS.  MARY  J.  MCCRACKEN  PURDY,  wife  of  Lawson  Purdy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  passed  away  on  July  2  after 
a  long  illness.  She  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Purdy  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Anna  Pamella  Sanford 
McCracken.  Her  father,  a  relative  of  Chancellor  McCracken  of 
Trinity  College,  was  the  pastor  of  American  Episcopal  Churches 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  most  of  Mrs.  Purdy's  early  childhood 
and  youth  were  spent.  She  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  brilliance 
and  culture,  a  linguist  and  devoted  to  the  arts.  After  their  marriage 
in  1885,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purdy  spent  two  years  in  Europe.  From  then 
on  they  resided  in  New  York.  Through  Mr.  Purdy's  interest 
in  the  teachings  of  Henry  George,  Mrs.  Purdy  became  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  Single  Tax. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  July  5  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Inter- 


cession, Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.     Burial  was  in  Christ  Church 
Ground,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

ANOTHER  of  the  veterans  has  departed  from  our  midst.  Edmund 
K.  Greene  of  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  passed  unto  the  rest  eternal  on  May 
22  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  This  leaves  only  one  of  the  large  family 
of  eleven  children,  a  brother,  who  resides  in  Middletown,  New  York. 
All  of  the  Greene  family  were  Single  Taxers,  possessed  fine  minds  and 
were  at  all  times  outspoken  advocates  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George. 

HARRY  W.  STONE,  for  thirty-six  years  general  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  Monday, 
June  19,  1939,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  was  ill  for  several 
weeks  prior  to  his  death.  His  active  career  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
ended  in  July,  1932. 

Harry  Stone's  death  removes  one  more  of  the  active  and  conscien- 
tious workers  in  the  Single  Tax  movement  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  From  1909  to  1912  he  was  treasurer  of  the  funds  of  the 
campaign  for  the  enactment  of  an  initiative  Single  Tax  measure  in 
the  state  of  Oregon,  being  directed  by  W.  S.  U'Ren  and  financed  pri- 
marily by  the  contributions  of  Joseph  Fels.  Harry  Stone  suffered 
personal  obloquy  for  his  connection  with  the  movement.  The 
prejudice  stirred  up  against  him  became  so  pronounced  that  it  was 
a  question  of  his  resigning  from  active  participation  in  the  Single 
Tax  movement  or  of  sacrificing  his  life's  avocation.  He  did  not 
resign,  however,  until  after  the  campaign  was  over. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  depth  of  animosity  that  was  stirred 
up  throughout  Oregon  when  the  success  of  this  campaign  for  the 
taxation  of  land-values  was  imminent,  will  appreciate  the  depth  of 
the  sacrifice  which  such  men  as  Harry  Stone  and  W.  S.  U'Ren  had 
to  make.  It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  them  for  their  personal 
contributions  of  heroism. 

Harry  Stone  was  born  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  November  7,  1868. 
Of  his  immediate  family,  his  widow,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survive 
him.  » 

IN  a  news  item  in  the  London  Telegraph  appeared  the  following: 

When  Viscount  Snowden,  the  village  boy  who  rose  to  become  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  died  last  year,  his  ashes  were  scattered  on 
Ickornshaw  Moor,  near  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  the  countryside  he 
knew  as  a  boy,  and  for  which  he  retained  an  undying  affection  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

Yesterday  a  Cairn  was  dedicated  to  his  memory  on  this  very  spot, 
and  the  unveiling  ceremony  was  performed  by  Viscount  Sankey, 
a  former  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Snow- 
den,  throughout  his  political  life. 

Lord  Sankey  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  his  friend  as  a  statesman  who 
pursued  his  ideals  with  dauntless  courage  and  as  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished life. 

"Philip  Snowden's  great  gift,"  he  said,  "was  the  gift  of  burning 
earnestness.  You  could  see  the  man's  soul  shining  through  his  face 
the  habit  of  a  stainless  life  and  of  enthusiasm  for  high  ideals.  You 
felt  you  were  listening  not  to  a  politician,  but  a  prophet.  He  nevel 
hesitated  to  take  the  unpopular  side  if  he  thought  it  was  the  right  one 

"This  Cairn,"  Lord  Sankey  added,  "will  proclaim  to  all  who  pass 
by,  the  memory  of  a  man  who  did  a  great  work  for  England  and  whose 
records  show  that  those  who  come  from  the  humblest  homes  may 
take  their  share  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  our  Empire. 

"And  so  we  bid  him  'Hail,'  but  not  'Farewell.' 

"His  spirit  still  lives  on,  and  as  long  as  our  country  can  raise  Uf 
men  like  Philip  Snowden,  England  shall  yet  stand." 

A  FREE  COPY  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  an  invita- 
tion to  become  a  subscriber. 
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The  Henry  George  Centenary 
International  Conference 


~*HE  celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of   the  birth  of 
Henry  George  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Commodore,  East  42d   Street 
and  Lexington  Ave.,  adjoining  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City. 

AUGUST  30  to  SEPTEMBER  2 

An  outstanding  program  has  been  arranged.  Georgeists  from 
all  over  the  world  will  attend  and  honor  the  memory  of  Henry  George 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  on 

"Henry  George  Day" 

This  event  will  take  place  on  September  2  at  the  Fair  Grounds 
of  the  "World  of  Tomorrow."  Information  concerning  reservations 
and  transportation  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with  Mr.  David 
Targ,  30  East  29th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Lefs  all  be  on  hand  to  answer  this  muster  call 
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TO  HELP  YOU  BECOME  A  BETTER  ECONOMIST 


To  give  you  an  opportunity  to  read  important    economic    books    at    very    little    cost, 
these  special  book  combinations  are  offered  for  a  limited  time  only. 


COMBINATION  No.  1 $2.00 

Value  $2.50 

Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith..  $1.25 
Often  referred  to  by  Henry  George  who  had  a 
deep  respect  for  the  author.  A  "must  read" 
book  for  all  economists. 

The  Theory  of  The  Land  Question,  by  G.  R. 

Geiger $1.00 

Historical  survey  of  the  land  question  with  a 
clear  interpretation  of  its  significance  today. 

The     Theory    of    Human    Progression,     by 

Edward    Patrick    Dove    (abridged    by    Julia 

Kellogg) $  .25 

The  original  work,  published  in  1850,  advanced 
many  of  the  ideas  developed  a  generation 
later  by  Henry  George.  This  abridgment  con- 
tains the  important  passages  of  the  larger  book. 

COMBINATION  No.  2 $2.50 

Value  $3.25 

History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes,  by 

Gustavus  Myers $1 .25 

A  fascinating  story  of  how  fabulous  fortunes 
were  made  in  America  and  who  made  them. 
Discusses  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Sage,  Morgan 
and  different  great  fortunes. 

The    Path    to     Prosperity,    by     Gilbert     M. 

Tucker $2.00 

A  frank  examination  of  the  "new  deal." 
Joseph  Dana  Miller  said  of  this  book,  "The 
book  of  a  decade;  one  I  can  recommend  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  "I  am  capable." 

COMBINATION  No.  3 $3.50 

Value  $4.75 

Our  Enemy,  The  State,  by  Albert  Jay  Nock 

$2.25 

A  stirring  challenge  to  the  growth  of  state  power 
which  the  author  describes  as  threatening  our 
life  today. 

The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,  by  George 

R.  Geiger $2.50 

A  biography  and  a  complete  analysis  of  George's 
economic  solution.  Contrasts  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George  with  that  of  Karl  Marx. 

We  will  pay  the  postage  on  all  shipments.     Order  by 
order  to  our  new  address:     32  East 


$4.50 


$5.00 


COMBINATION  No.  4 

Value  $5.00 

The  Good  Society,  by  Walter  Lippman.  $3.00 
An  analytical  examination  of  the  movement  to 
organize  a  directed  social  order.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  sections:  "The  Provident 
State,"  "The  Collectivist  Movement,"  "The 
Reconstruction  of  Liberalism, "and  "The  Testa- 
ment of  Liberty." 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Tax  Reform  .  $2.00 
Discusses  earned  and  unearned  incomes;  tax 
relief  for  real  estate;  land  rent  and  its  taxa- 
tion. Debates  the  criticisms  of  contemporary 
authors  of  the  taxation  of  land  values. 

COMBINATION  No.  5 

Value  $6.00 

The  Life  of  Henry  George,  by  Henry  George, 

Jr $1.00 

Rebel,    Priest    and    Prophet,    a   biography    of 

Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  by  Stephen  Bell.  .$2.00 
Tributes  at  the  Funeral  of  Henry  George 

compiled  by  Edmund  Yardley $  .25 

A   Perplexed   Philosopher,   by   Henry   George 

$  .75 

The  Land  Question,  by  Henry  George.  .    $1.00 

(Contains  3  books:   The  [Irish]  Land  Question; 

Private  Property  in  Land,  and  The  Condition 

of  Labor.) 
Science    of    Political    Economy,    by    Henry 

George $1.00 


COMBINATION  No.  6 $6.00 

Value  $8.25 

Progress  and  Poverty,  by  Henry  George  $1.00 
The  Science  of  Political  Economy,  by  Henry 

George $1.00 

Social  Problems,  by  Henry  George $1.00 

Protection  or  Free  Trade,  by  Henry  George 

$1.00 

The  Land  Question,  by  Henry  George  $1.00 
A  Perplexed  Philosopher,  by  Henry  George 

75 

The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,  by  G.  R. 

Geiger $2.50 

combination  number  and  please   be  sure  to  send  your 
29th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
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32  East  29th  Street,   New  York  City 

Special    LAND   AND   FREEDOM  Offer — 3  successive  issues  of  LAND   AND   FREEDOM  will   be  sent  free    to  any  one 

with  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  above  book  combinations. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


• 

\Tl  WHETHER  it  meets  approval  or  not  it  is  quite 
•  •  evident  that  the  Georgeist  movement  has  left 
the  apostolic  stage  and,  at  least  in  one  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment, has  entered  into  what  somewhat  resembles  the 
higher  criticism.  In  other  words  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  apply  the  scientific  method  of  investigation. 
There  is  a  conviction  among  the  followers  of  Henry  George 
that,  in  his  treatment  of  land,  he  laid  the  basis  of  a  true 
Science  of  Political  Economy  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  so  accepted  when  a  sufficient  amount 
of  proved  data  is  furnished.  Another  closely  related 
viewpoint  is  that  the  movement  has  not  progressed,  that 
it  has  made  little  impression  upon  scholars  and  business 
men  and  that  this  may  be  due  to  some  inherent  defect 
of  presentation.  Whatever  the  reason  or  motive  there 
are  many  forward-looking  minds  who  are  carefully,  and 
we  believe  impartially  attempting  both  appraisal  and 
analysis.  Is  there  any  possible  justification  for  doing 
other  than  approve  these  efforts? 

IN  "Progress  and  Poverty"  Henry  George  says:  "I  pro- 
pose in  this  inquiry  to  take  nothing  for  granted  but  to 
bring  even  accepted  theories  to  the  test."  This  of  course 
referred  to  the  theories  of  others  accepted  at  that  time. 
Would  he  deny  to  those  who  came  after  him  the  same 
right  to  test  his  theories?  Again  he  says:  "I  propose 
to  beg  no  question,  to  shrink  from  no  conclusion  but  to 
follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead.  Upon  us  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeking  the  law."  Shall  we,  his  followers, 
close  our  minds  on  account  of  our  convictions?  What 
are  our  responsibilities?  In  our  reading  of  Henry  George 
and  in  our  thought  of  him  we  feel  that  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  gone  on,  and  with  his  marvelous  mind, 
would  have  given  us  a  higher  criticism  which  now 
must  be  furnished  by  others.  If  we  have  what  we  feel 
is  an  understanding  of  the  man  he  would  have  begged 
no  question  even  if  his  most  carefully  thought  out 
principles  were  subject  to  examination. 

HOWEVER  within  the  movement,  there  is  no  criticism 
of  the  philosophy  of   Henry  George.     If  Georgeists 
do   not  stand   for   equal   rights   to   the  use  of  land   then 
nothing  developed  from  this  concept  is  to  be  considered. 


Any  such  criticism  would  be  like  amending  the  purposes 
of  the  Constitution,  as  such  an  amendment  could  only 
do  away  with  the  instrument  itself.  Nor,  without  the 
same  result  could  Georgeists  eliminate  his  fiscal  measure, 
"A  Single  Tax  on  Land  Values."  The  wording  may 
be  open  to  criticism  but  not  the  idea.  We  are  aware 
that  the  Single  Tax  is  not  a  single  tax  and  technically 
it  might  be  better  expressed.  We  prefer  to  advocate 
"The  Payment  of  Rent  for  Public  and  Social  Services." 
Nevertheless  this  expression  and  such  expressions  as 
"No  Taxes"  or  "No  Taxation"  connote  something  entirely 
different  to  the  public  mind.  Calling  the  Single  Tax 
a  misnomer  only  confuses  and  is  negative  in  its  effect. 
The  words  "A  Single  Tax  on  Land  Values"  convey  an 
accepted  meaning  which  has  had  its  place  for  sixty  years. 
We  have  never  been  offered  a  real  improvement  on  this 
phrase,  and  if  one  is  ever  offered  there  will  be  a  question 
of  its  value  when  it  is  realized  that  the  public  must  be 
educated  all  over  again  to  the  same  idea. 

THERE  can  be  no  question  then  among  Georgeists 
as  to  his  basic  philosophy  or  his  fiscal  measure. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  out  or  applying  his  principles  and  it  may  be 
of  utmost  importance  that  a  correct  appraisal  of  the 
effects  of  land  value  taxation  be  determined  as  far  as 
possible.  We  cannot  adhere  altogether  to  methods  of 
the  past.  The  Henry  George  School  as  a  development 
of  the  educational  method  is  an  evidence  of  this.  The 
present  may  need  even  different  treatment  and  the  future 
still  new  ways. 

THE  fiscal  reform  is  not  so  self  evident  as  is  the  philosophy 
and  there  should  come  a  clarification  as  to  how  that 
which  we  stand  for  can  effectually  be  applied.  We  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  is  much  confusion  as  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  payment  of  ground-rent  and  also  the 
nature  of  ground-rent  itself.  Much  has  been  written 
but  the  subject  needs  simplification.  Our  higher  criticism 
would  be  well  within  their  field  if  it  were  explained  to 
the  layman  wherein  fertility  enters  into  ground-rent. 
This  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  who  knows  that  fertility  must  either  be  written  off 
each  year  or  replaced  as  an  operating  expense. 
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OUR  higher  criticism  might  also  straighten  us  out 
on  Interest.  We  know  that  this  has  become  a  sub- 
ject taboo  among  certain  Single  Taxers  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  George  says:  "The  returns  are  Rent,  Wages 
and  Interest."  Some  seem  to  think  he  said  rent,  wages 
and  the  rate  of  return  on  loans.  We  have  an  idea  that 
this  interest  which  George  says  is  a  return,  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  loans  and  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  loan  rates.  Some  dismiss  the  subject  saying  that 
when  the  Single  Tax  is  in  full  operation  interest  will  "tend 
to  disappear  or  disappear  altogether."  We  hope  they 
are  not  right  in  this  because  we  feel  that  if  this  is  so  capital 
will  disappear  also,  and  wages  will  then  surely  tend  to  a 
minimum. 

OUR  higher  criticism  might  also  tell  us  the  difference 
between  government  ownership  of  land  and  govern- 
ment empowered  to  collect  100  per  cent  of  ground-rent. 
At  present  the  individual  owns  land  only  to  the  extent 
of  title  in  fee  and  this  is  not  absolute  ownership.  By 
what  process  may  society,  even  with  its  authority,  endow 
its  creation,  the  state,  with  rights,  inherently  denied  to 
any  of  its  members.  We  are  told  that  when  land  is 
"free"  the  ground-rent  will  be  determined  by  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  that  is  by  the  bid-and-ask  method.  In 
this  case  we  ask  who  will  make  the  proffer,  and  it  is  some- 
what incongruous  that  under  this  freedom  the  govern- 
ment should  levy  on  ground-rent.  Incidentally,  in  a 
free  market,  what  will  be  the  duties  of  the  assessor? 

THOSE  who  believe  in  the  Science  of  Political  Economy 
may  need  enlightenment  and  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  administer  the  public  revenue  not  only  now  but 
in  time  to  come  will  need  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
fiscal  side  of  what  Henry  George  so  clearly  outlined  in 
principle.  In  his  preface  to  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
George  says:  "What  I  have  most  endeavored  to  do  is  to 
establish  general  principles,  trusting  to  my  readers  to 
carry  further  their  application  where  this  is  needed." 

Over  the  doors  and  in  the  literature  of  a  large  public 
service  corporation  we  find  the  following: 

"Progress  is  assured  in  this  system  by  a  large  group 
of  scientists  and  experts  devoted  exclusively  to  ways 
and  means  for  making  its  service  better." 

In  a  spirit,  not  of  controversy  but  of  true  research 
we  feel  that  Georgeists  should  welcome  the  higher 
criticism. — K. 

THE  WAR 

^WENTY-ONE  years  ago  at  the  end  of  the  war  to 
-*-  end  wars,  we  had  no  delusions  that  we  had  lived 
through  the  last  great  conflict.  We  had  only  hopes 
that  privilege  and  trade  barriers  would  subsequently  be 
abolished. 

Instead  of  a  removal  of  tariffs  we  saw  them  mount 


higher  both  in  the  large  and  small  countries  together 
with  internal  restrictions,  quotas  and  regimentations. 
These  are  the  basic  causes  of  war.  In  every  country 
these  tariffs  and  restrictions  have  created  lower  per  capita 
production  and  enabled  the  few  to  fatten  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  So  that  with  each  of  the  aggressor  nations, 
maintaining  the  status  quo  as  to  these  privileges  (which 
include  land  monopoly)  there  has  apparently  existed  a 
lack  of  territory  necessary  to  the  life  of  their  respective 
populations.  Instead  of  putting  their  own  house  in  order 
these  nations  have  acquired  by  force  or  subterfuge  or 
have  attempted  to  acquire,  the  land  of  other  nations. 
True  free  trade  would  have  obviated  all  this.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  do  not  murder  their  customers. — K. 

The  Law  of  Rent 

BY  W.  R.  B.  WILLCOX 

IN  the  July-August  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Smith  argues  in  disparagement  of  the  writer's  attempted 
demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  Ricardo's  "Law  of  Rent," 
which  appeared  in  the  March-April  issue.  He  con- 
trasts the  definition  there  given  with  this  law,  and  gener- 
ously concludes  that  it  is  an  effective,  though  probably 
an  unwitting,  paraphrase;  but  that  between  the  two, 
the  difference  is  only  that  between  tweedledee  and  tweedle- 
dum. Due,  possibly,  to  brevity  of  statement  or  lack  of 
emphasis,  the  prime  purport  of  that  writing  seems  not  to 
have  been  grasped,  or  at  least  to  have  been  dismissed 
as  unimportant.  This  should  justify  another  attempt; 
to  reveal  it. 

In  the  statement  (literally  true)  that  "nothing  essen- 
tially new  has  been  added  to  Henry  George's  treatment 
of  Ricardo's  law  of  rent,"  the  fact  of  difference  may,  as 
unwittingly,  have  been  overlooked.  What  is  new  is  not 
an  addition.  It  is  an  essential  subtraction.  This,  possibly, 
may  compel  revision  of  "the  accepted  dictum  of  the  cur- 
rent political  economy"  that  "authority  here  coincides 
with  common  sense,"  "that  it  has  the  self-evident  character 
of  a  geometric  axiom"  and  "the  force  of  a  self-evident 
proposition."  The  statement  that  "the  fundamental 
character  of  Ricardo's  principle  he  (George)  deemed 
unchallengeable"  cannot  properly  constitute  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

The  point  at  issue  appears,  happily,  in  the  critic's  own 
words,  as  follows:  "George  h:mself  pointed  out  the  error 
of  Ricardo  in  limiting  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
extractive  mode  of  production.  He  showed  that  it  held 
a5  well  in  the  case  of  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
sites  as  in  the  case  of  farming  and  mining  lands."  In 
other  words,  as  this  reveals,  Ricardo  regarded  rent  as 
payment,  solely,  for  benefits  which  were  supposed  to 
accrue  only  from  the  provisions  of  nature  independent 
of  human  exertion;  and  George  subscribed  to  the  idea 
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that  rent  included  payments  for  these  benefits,  but  ex- 
panded it  to  include  payments  for  benefits  which  result 
from  the  presence  of  population  and  social  activities  as 
these  conditions  affect  the  desirabilities  of  particular 
sites.  The  subtraction  consists  of  that  part  of  the  rent 
which  is  attributed  to  the  provisions  of  nature. 

George  explained  that  "in  the  economic  meaning  of 
rent,  payments  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  products  of  human 
exertion  are  excluded."  While  here  noting  the  fact  that 
nothing  done  in  or  on  the  site  at  the  expense  of  human 
exertion  is  included  in  rent  payments,  he  explicitly  states 
that  "only  that  part  is  rent  which  constitutes  the  con- 
sideration for  the  use  of  the  land."  Since  the  word  land 
is  here  used  in  a  technical  sense  as  embracing  all  of  the 
provisions  of  nature  save  man  himself  (a  sense  of  which 
few  people  are  constantly  cognizant),  the  quotation,  to 
convey  its  true  meaning,  should  be  amended  to  read: 
"only  that  part  is  rent  which  constitutes  the  considera- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  nature."  This  seems 
to  prove  the  conclusion  that  George  accepted  as  fact,  that 
rent,  in  part,  included  payments  for  the  provisions  of 
nature — for  that  which  exists  independent  of  man's 
thought  or  effort,  or  at  no  cost  of  human  exertion.  This 
view  is  here  held  to  be  in  error. 

It  was  no  mere  inadvertence  that  in  the  definition  to 
which  exception  is  taken,  namely:  "Rent  is  payment  for 
the  advantages  of  social  and  governmental  contributions 
to  the  utility  of  provisions  of  nature,"  that  payments 
to  any  one  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  nature 
whatsoever  are  excluded.  Their  exclusion  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  issue;  something  quite  other  than  a  mere 
"restatement  of  the  Ricardian  version"  of  the  law  of 
rent.  To  regard  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue, 
"Is  rent  a  gift  of  nature?"  as  "a  matter  of  words,"  as 
merely  an  "unhappy  expression,"  exposes  that  lack  of 
complete  analysis  which  characterizes  the  ignorance  of 
the  public;  and  which  also  perpetuates  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  sense  the  wonder  of  the  remarkable 
intuition,  and  marvel  at  the  sublimity  of  the  inspiration, 
of  Henry  George,  that  the  rent  should  be  collected  and  be 
devoted  to  financing  governments. 

"Is  rent  unearned?"  If  any  part  of  the  rent  is  a  "gift 
of  nature"  and  "has  cost  nothing"  of  human  exertion, 
this  much  at  least  has  not  to  be  earned.  This  much  is  not 
a  "social  product,"  even  in  an  "allegorical  sense";  it  is 
not  a  human  product.  Is  there  "no  purpose  in  laboring 
this  trivial  point,"  when  (as  real  estate  advertisements 
and  the  unintelligent  jargon  of  the  populace  would  seem 
to  indicate)  the  whole  world  is  possessed  of  the  delusion 
that  rent  pays  for  views  and  climate  and  the  presence 
of  mountains,  rivers  and  lakes,  for  the  bounty  of  stands 
of  timber,  minerals  in  the  earth,  and  fish  in  the  sea?  If 
authority  "has  failed  to  add  that  society  earns  its  rent" 
— all  of  it,  because  rent  is  not  paid  for  the  provisions  of 
nature — is  it  enough  that  "we  can  cheerfully  supply  the 


omission"?  Is  it  not  time  we  ourselves  should  under- 
stand rent,  its  exact  meaning  and  full  significance?  How 
else  are  we — blind  leaders  of  the  blind! — to  rescue  humanity 
from  degradation  and  civilization  from  progressive  decay? 

Recognition,  and  acceptance,  of  the  soundness  of  the 
logic  which  excludes  from  rent  payments  (in  any  amounts) 
for  the  use  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  nature,  would  lead 
probably  to  conclusions  which  many  seem  unable,  or  are 
loath,  to  imagine.  Would  it  not  bring  clear  the  baleful 
inconsistencies  involved  in  the  use  of  the  blunderous 
term  "land  value";  the  iniquity  of  the  fraudulent  deceit 
of  the  "land  value  tax"?  Would  it  not  show  that  pay- 
ment of  rent  for  the  use  of  the  streets  as  an  aid  to  business, 
as  payments  of  interest  for  the  use  of  machines,  must 
affect  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  in  the  same  way? 
Would  it  not  remove  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  rent  can 
be  collected  now  without  change  of  laws,  even  though 
laws  governing  taxation  remain  on  the  statute  books, 
and  are  enforced/  Collection  of  rent,  and  taxation,  are 
two  entirely  different  kinds  of  transaction,  and  laws 
governing  the  latter  do  not  act  to  prevent  collection  of 
debts,  private  or  public.  Would  it  not  hasten  the  day 
of  release  for  mankind  from  the  thrall  of  taxation  of  any 
and  every  description? 

But,  so  long  as  the  implications  of  the  Ricardian  law 
of  rent  remain  in  the  consciousness  of  men — that  rent 
even  in  part  arises  out  of  thin  air — the  presence  of  an 
incalculable  factor  in  the  problem  of  securing  economic 
justice  will  make  its  solution  continuously  more  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  to  understand 
what  it  means  that  the  provisions  of  nature  are  "free" 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  free  to  be  obtained,  and 
that  to  obtain  them  requires  human  exertion;  and  to 
understand  that  all  for  which  any  man,  or  any  group  of 
men,  is  morally  obligated  to  pay,  or  to  compensate,  others 
is  for  their  labor  or  the  products  of  their  labor,  is  to  dispel 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  meaning  and  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  rent.  Would  this,  in  turn,  not  make  obvious 
the  monstrous  absurdity  that  those  who  obtain  titles- 
of-possession  to  that  provision  of  nature  which  is  called 
land,  have  justification  for  the  belief  that  they  act  in 
conformity  with  the  moral  law  when  they  receive  rent  from 
others,  for  the  right  of  the  latter  to  obtain  any  of  the 
provisions  of  nature  for  themselves?  Would  not  all 
this  "expedite  the  acceptance  of  our  philosophy"  and 
"the  cure  of  the  problem  we  are  most  interested  in,  the 
abolition  of  poverty?" 

REJOINDER— BY  C.  J.  SMITH 

The  gist  of  my  argument,  as  set  forth  in  the  July- 
August  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  is  that  rent  is  a  social  product. 
To  that  Mr.  Willcox  seems  to  have  made  no  reply. 
In  the  third  paragraph  (p.  136)  it  would  have  been  a  more 
faithful  restatement  of  George's  position  had  Mr.  Willcox 
said  that  George  subscribed  to  the  idea  that  rent  includes 
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payments  for  benefits  which  result  from  the  presence 
of  population  and  social  activities,  as  these  conditions 
are  affected  by  the  desirabilities  of  particular  sites,  whether 
the  latter  be  agricultural,  mining,  industrial,  commercial, 
or  residential. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  food  for  thought: — rent  of 
land  is  payment  for  social  services— social  services  are 
in  greatest  demand  where  presence  and  activities  of 
population  are  greatest— presence  and  activities  of  popu- 
lation are  greatest  on  lands  having  highest  capacity  for 
production,  i.e.,  on  lands  of  highest  productivity  or  greatest 
fertility — therefore,  rent  of  land  depends  upon  and  varies 
with  the  different  degrees  of  productivity. 

A  Significant  Prophecy 

ONE  of  the  French  officers,  young  Henri  de  Saint- 
Simon,  who  served  in  America  during  our  War  of 
Independence,  was  so  impressed  by  the  fine  promise  of  our 
national  life  and  character — as  contrasted  with  the  cor- 
ruption and  venality  in  Europe — that  forty  years  later, 
in  1817,  he  wrote  that  the  Americans  were  on  the  way 
toward  "the  best  and  simplest  social  order  which  has 
ever  existed." 

Yet  with   amazing   clarity  of  vision   he   foresaw   the 
dangers  in  our  path  and  described  them  as  follows: 

"Feudalism  no  longer  has  a  head  in  North  America; 
but  it  still  possesses  a  very  robust  body.     The  body  may 
be  quite  capable  of  growing  another  head  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  unless  it 
is  entirely  destroyed  before  such  conditions  come  about. 
"By  saying  that  feudalism  no  longer  has  a  head  in 
the  United  States,  we  refer  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are  equal  in    the  eyes  of 
the  law,  that  no  one  of  them  enjoys  any  title,  privilege, 
or  hereditary  right.     When  we  say  that  feudalism  still 
possesses  a  very  robust  body  in  America,  we  wish  to 
point  out  this  state  of  affairs:    the  Americans  have  not 
yet  erected  a  code  of  civil  laws  designed  to  favor  pro- 
ductive labor  as  much  as  possible.     The  civil  laws  en- 
forced there  have  been  brought  from  England,  and  were 
originally  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  nobility,  of  the 
idle  landowners,  and  especially  of  those  who  administer 
justice;    from  which  it  results  that  the  tfgistes  (lawyer- 
legislators)  are  still  today  of  a  great  deal  too  much  im- 
portance in  America,  from  which  it  results  that  the  tech- 
nicalities  of   the   law    tend    uselessly   to    prolong    legal 
proceedings,  from  which  it  results  that  the  costs  are  too 
large.     In  a  word,  property  is  not  arranged  in  America 
in  a  manner  any  more  rational  or  conducive  to  the  public 
interest  than  it  is  in  England;   and  America  is  devoured 
by  its  gens  de  lot. 

"Finally  we  make  the  remark  that  the  body  of  feudal- 
ism, which  still  exists  in  the  United  States  with  legistes 


for  its  organs,  may  send  forth  a  new  head  .  .  .  unless 
this  species  of  intestinal  worm  is  destroyed.  .  .  .  When 
population  of  America  shall  have  reached  the  same 
relative  degree  (of  density)  as  in  Europe,  the  landowners 
will  cease  to  be  active  producers  (industriels);  they  will 
cease  to  cultivate  their  lands,  they  will  become  landlords, 
and  they  will  find  in  the  civil  code  all  the  necessary 
regulatory  arrangements  for  reestablishing  the  nobility, 
that  is,  hereditary  rights  and  privileges;  in  a  word,  a 
governmental  regime  in  which  the  workers  will  find  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  the  idle. 

"The  sole  means  by  which  the  Americans  can  protect 
themselves  from  the  danger  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out  consists  in  the  drafting  of  a  new  civil  code  which 
shall  have  as  its  object  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
to  enterprises  of  positive  and  direct  utility  ...  in 
which  the  owners  of  movable  property  shall  be  distinctly 
favored  as  against  the  landowners." 

As  Harold  A.  Larrabee  points  out  in  the  Franco- 
American  Review:  "In  the  light  of  what  was  being 
written  by  others  in  Europe  about  the  United  States 
in  1824,  Saint-Simon's  diagnosis  of  the  coming  replace- 
ment of  aristocracy  by  plutocracy  through  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  the  English  law  of  property,  with 
its  accompanying  plague  of  legistes,  shines  forth  as  almost 
miraculously  accurate.  Born  an  aristocrat  himself,  and 
ever  a  leader,  though  often  without  followers,  Henri 
de  Saint-Simon  strove  to  replace  an  aristocracy  of  privi- 
lege by  one  of  competence,  in  order  that  all  men  might 
be  free  to  develop  their  highest  potentialities." 

The  above  forecast,  written  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago 
will,  I  hope,  be  of  interest.— EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL. 

The  First  Liberty 

FREEDOM  to  speak,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  at 
all,  must  mean  liberty  to  speak  the  most  odious  and 
asinine  errors  as  well  as  the  sublimest  and  soundest  truths. 
Thus  when  Mayor  Maury  Maverick  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
gave  permission  to  the  Communist  Party  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing— an  affair  subsequently  broken  up  by  a  howling 
crowd  which  demanded  Maverick's  recall — he  was  fol- 
lowing the  honored  American  traditions  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

Communism  is  not  apt  to  win  many  converts  in  America, 
and  apparently  few  enough  in  Texas.  Best  answers  to 
Communism  or  Fascism  are  those  which  appeal  to  men's 
minds  in  showing  how  superior  is  a  system  of  free  oppor- 
tunity to  one  which  makes  all  the  slaves  of  the  State. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

CYNIC:     "I  could  make  a  better  world   than   this." 
Sage:     "That's  why   God   put   you   here.     Go  and 
do  it." 
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The  Henry  George  Centenary 

International  Conference 

HOTEL  COMMODORE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  AUGUST  30  TO  SEPTEMBER  2 


THE  Henry  George  Centenary  International  Con- 
ference came  to  a  dramatic  close  with  the  address 
of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Seabury  at  the  "Casino  of  Nations" 
at  the  World's  Fair.  This  speech  will  rank  with  the 
great  orations  of  the  past,  in  behalf  of  the  Georgeist  cause. 
In  its  subject  matter,  its  delivery  and  the  eloquence  and 
earnestness  of  the  speaker,  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  be 
surpassed. 

From  the  opening  addresses  of  welcome  by  Anna  George 
deMille  and  the  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Fiorella 
La  Guardia,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  on  August  30, 
the  Conference  was  marked  by  the  constructive  note 
in  practically  all  of  the  speeches.  There  was  a  minimum 
of  telling  each  other  what  we  all  know  and  in  its  place 
an  earnest  and  optimistic  effort  to  consider  the  actual 
furtherance  of  the  cause. 

This,  the  first  Internationa!  Conference  with  delegates 
attending  from  all  over  the  world,  was  a  notable  and 
memorable  gathering.  The  sound  content  of  the  addresses 
was  more  evident  than  eloquence  although,  as  in  the 
orations  of  Air.  Harry  Weinberger  at  the  banquet  and 
Mrs.  Ivy  Akeroyd  of  New  South  Wales  we  were  moved 
bv  both  their  eloquence  and  the  high  moral  treatment 
of  their  subjects. 

Mr.  Bue  Bjorner  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  President 
of  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation 
and  Free  Trade  depicted  the  disordered  state  of  the  world 
in  general  and  Europe  in  particular.  He  declared  this 
is  clearly  the  natural  consequence  of  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  because  of  which,  men  and  nations 
have  been  misled  into  a  morass  of  regulations,  restraints 
and  conflicts.  Mr.  Jakob  Lange,  also  of  Denmark,  speak- 
ing at  the  luncheon  at  the  World's  Fair,  read  a  letter  from 
Henry  George  written  in  1888,  in  which  George  expressed 
certain  ideas  regarding  mortgages.  With  this  as  his 
text  Mr.  Lange  outlined  his  personal  views  as  to  the  effects 
of  mortgages  on  the  progress  of  Land  Value  Taxation  and 
referred  to  situations  and  the  experiences  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Canada  and  England. 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronson  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  address, 
"Farewell  to  Magic,"  dwelt  on  the  religious  and  the  moral 
aspects.  He  presented  an  expos6  of  the  futility  of  the 
wisdom  of  man  and  his  whimsical  legislative  schemes, 
and  the  certitude  of  the  justice  of  God. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion, of  which  he  is  President,  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  outlined 


the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Robert  Schalkenbach  under 
which  he  left  about  half  his  fortune  to  a  corporation 
which  he  directed  should  be  formed.  The  corporation 
was  authorized  to  select  its  own  name  and  twenty-one 
trustees  have  directed  its  work.  The  powers  and  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation  are  as  broad  as  they  could  be 
made.  The  corporation  was  empowered  to  expend  the 
income  "in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  corporation  may  seem 
best  for  teaching,  expounding  and  propagating  the  ideas 
of  Henry  George  as  set  forth  in  his  book  'Progress  and 
Poverty'  and  in  his  other  books,  especially  what  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Single  Tax  on  land  values  and 
international  free  trade"  The  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion goes  into  more  detail  but  does  not  limit  the  directors. 
It  does  contain  the  following,  enabling  the  corporation 
"to  receive  and  administer  funds  from  the  estate  of 
Robert  Schalkenbach,  deceased,  and  any  other  property 
that  may  be  donated,  devised  or  bequeathed  for  any  or  all 
of  such  objects."  It  is  the  hope  of  the  trustees  that 
others  may  be  moved  to  make  gifts  to  the  capital 
funds  of  the  corporation  either  by  will  or  during  their 
lives: — such  gifts  can  be  made  for  the  broad  purposes 
of  the  corporation  or  for  special  purposes  not  inconsistent 
therewith.  Generally  it  is  best  to  leave  the  corporation 
free  to  spend  money  in  such  ways  as  from  time  to  time 
may  seem  best. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  contrasted  the 
mechanical  device  with  the  invention  and  in  making 
this  distinction  characterized  Henry  George  as  the  "Man 
who  invented  Plenty." 

Mr.  J.  Rupert  Mason  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  Tax  Delinquency  in  the  United  States.  He 
outlined  the  effects  of  moratoriums  which  protect  tax 
evading  land  holders  and  how,  on  account  of  inability 
to  collect  taxes  communities  are  unable  to  fulfil  their 
bond  obligations.  In  other  words  the  landowner  was 
and  is  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  bondholder.  Mr. 
Mason  also  showed  that  as  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  now  stand,  "Congress  has  the  power  to  destroy 
public  bonds  under  the  bankruptcy  clause."  Hence 
the  court  has  in  effect  ruled  that  the  taxing  power  of 
our  government  is  inferior  in  dignity  and  importance 
to  the  bankruptcy  power.  Heretofore  the  rulings  have 
been  that  "the  taxing  power  is  paramount,"  but  now 
it  seems  it  must  give  way  when  it  jeopardizes  titles  to 
land. 
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Professor  Hiram  L.  Jome  of  De  Pauw  University  made 
a  very  fine  analytical  address  entitled  Henry  George— 
A  Lesson  in  Continuity.     It  should  be  read  together  with 
the  speech  of  Mr.  DeWitt  Bell  which  is  entitled  Principle 
and  Policy.     We  intend  to  publish  both  addresses,  possibly 
in  two  issues.     Professor  Jome  prefaced  his  theme  by  a 
statement    that    "Progress    in    thought     represents    the 
pull  between  two  forces,  the  old  attempting  to  maintain 
its  position  and  the  new  seeking  acceptance."     He  then 
asks  and  later  develops  the  question :  "Was  Henry  George's 
system  part  of  a  stream  of  thought  or  was  it  merely  of 
an  'essentially  personal  character,  peculiar  to  its  author'?" 
This  address  merits  careful  study  and  in  reading,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  what  are  given  as  weaknesses  and 
disadvantages  of  the  Single  Tax  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  writer  but  are  given  under  the  head- 
ing in  which  he  states  "as  with  all  great  theories,  the 
Single  Tax  has  been  subjected  to  powerful  criticism." 

As  heretofore  we  found  we  had  much  to  learn  from 
our  English  friends  both  as  to  sound  analysis  and  ways 
and  means.  However  eloquent  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  R.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell,  Mr.  E.  J.  Craigie 
or  Mr.  George  Green  of  Ireland,  the  undercurrent  of  all 
they  had  to  say,  both  in  their  programme  speeches  and 
from  the  floor  breathed  the  furtherance  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  Single  Tax  on  land  values.  They 
spoke  from  the  school  of  experience  both  political  and 
academic  and  while  "the  grass  always  seems  greenest 
in  the  next  pasture"  we  continue  to  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  land  values  group  in  England  and  the  colonies 
has  done  and  is  doing  most  effective  work. 

Papers  written  by  Dr.  Kurt  Schmidt  of  Germany, 
Ferdinand  Mero  of  Hungary  and  Boris  Guduleff  of  Bul- 
garia and  presented  by  Mr.  George  Green  gave  the  progress 
of  Georgeian  economic  philosophy  in  those  countries. 

This  outline  would  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  humorous  and  hard  hitting  speech  of  Mr.  Donald 
McDonald  of  Alaska.  As  Rex  Beach  informed  us  years 
ago:  "there  is  no  law  of  God  or  man  north  of  53;"  now 
the  LAW  (as  given  by  Henry  George)  is  presented  in  that 
far  country  and  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  further  detail  of  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Lancaster  Green,  Mr.  Nathan  Hillman,  Mr.  H. 
Bronson  Cowan  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Tucker  who  spoke  very 
interestingly  on  their  respective  subjects  as  given  in  the 
programme. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Conference  seemed 
to  be  that  the  Henry  George  School  is  a  great  agency 
of  the  Single  Tax  movement  and  much  interest  was  ex- 
pressed concerning  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  definitely 
brought  out  in  the  Conference  proceedings  and  floor 
debates  that  the  school  is  but  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
the  movement  and  should  not  be  emphasized  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others  which  include  publications,  political 
action  and  associations. 


Address  of  Welcome  by 

Anna  George  deMille 

IN  behalf  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
I  give  our  welcome  to  all  who  have  come  from  far  and 
near  to  confer.  We  realize  full  well,  all  of  us,  that  this 
gathering  cannot  be  merely  a  love-feast  of  friends  who, 
thinking  alike,  have  come  together  to  compare  notes  and 
to  report  progress.  It  must  needs  turn  into  a  council 
in  which  all  differences  as  to  methods  for  spreading  our 
message  must  be  put  aside,  all  small  intolerances  as  to 
ways  and  means  must  be  forgotten.  We  must  use  our 
entire  strength  for  spreading  the  light;  our  lamps  must 
be  trimmed  to  burn  brighter  than  ever  before. 

Civilization  at  this  moment  is  standing  with  back 
against  wall  facing  destruction.  Communism,  Nazism, 
Fascism  have  sprung  out  of  the  poverty  that  is  the  result 
of  denying  the  Natural  Law.  They  are  the  antithesis 
of  democracy — of  democracy  that  stands  for  freedom; 
freedom  of  production  and  freedom  of  trade,  as  well  as 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  religious  expression. 
Democracy  is  a  way  of  government  but  freedom  is  a 
way  of  life. 

And  so  we  must  each  of  us  go  forth  from  this  Confer- 
ence, strengthened,  encouraged,  inspired — to  spread  this 
philosophy  of  freedom  as  taught  by  Henry  George.  We 
must  always  remember  that  there  are  as  many  ways  of 
spreading  the  truth  as  there  are  people  to  spread  it; 
there  are  as  many  ways  of  spreading  it  as  there  are  ways 
of  it  being  accepted.  "Each  in  the  station  to  which  he 
has  been  called,  let  us  do  what  is  set  us,  and  we  shall  not 
clash.  From  various  instruments  set  to  different  keys 
comes  the  grand  harmony." 

POEM  READ  BY  ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE 

HENRY  GEORGE 
CENTENARY.    1839-1939 
Time  slumbers,  but  the  centuries  advance, 
Bearing  high  legends  that  do  not  abate, 
Of  men  symbolic  of  what's  good  or  great 
Who,  in  the  world's  arena,  broke  a  lance 
For  all  mankind.    Their  task  was  to  enhance 
The  common  heritage,  and  dedicate 
Their  strength  and  genius,  heeding  not  the  hate 
Of  those  who  grasped  the  reins  of  circumstance. 
To  a  young  printer,  earnest  and  self-taught, 
Was  granted  inspiration  to  proclaim 
A  just  and  equal  means  of  opening  wide 
The  gates  of  opportunity,  fast  caught 
By  law  and  custom.     In  full  flower  he  died 
Today  he  lives,  as  we  invoke  his  name. 

His  great  repute  progresses  with  the  years, 
His  message  marches  forward  with  the  days 
And  rests  not  on  mere  rhetoric  or  phrase. 
Its  sheer,  compelling  logic  never  veers. 
The  world  of  men — wherein  all  men  are  peers 
As  sons  of  Mother  Earth— moves  in  a  maze 
Of  tangled  statutes,  and  stares  through  a  haze 
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Of  deep  resentment  and  disturbing  fears. 

By  trial  and  error  all  the  nations  strive 

To  find  a  way  to  happiness  and  hope, 

Skirting  the  crater's  edge  of  baleful  war. 

Here  is  our  moment  while  we  yet  survive, 

To  hearten  those  who  in  confusion  grope 

And  show  to  them  what  that  young  printer  saw. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  (III). 

Address  by  Hon. 

Samuel  Seabury 

DELIVERED    UPON    THE     100TH    ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BIRTH  OF   HENRY   GEORGE 

AT  THE  CASINO  OF    NATIONS,    WORLD'S  FAIR, 
NEW   YORK   CITY,   SEPTEMBER   2,    1939 

WE  are  met  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Henry  George.  We  meet,  therefore,  in  a 
spirit  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  for  the  great  life  which  he 
devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity.  To  very  few  of 
the  children  of  men  is  it  given  to  act  the  part  of  a  great 
teacher  who  makes  an  outstanding  contribution  toward 
revealing  the  basic  principles  to  which  human  society  must 
adhere  if  it  is  to  walk  in  the  way  which  leads  to  freedom. 
This  Henry  George  did,  and  in  so  doing  he  expressed 
himself  with  a  clarity  of  thought  and  diction  which  has 
rarely  been  surpassed. 

Although  men  have  not  as  yet  adopted  as  specific 
remedies  which  he  proposed,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
absorbed  much  of  his  philosophy,  and  that  fact  has,  of 
itself,  enriched  the  thought  of  those  throughout  the  world 
who  believe  in  democracy. 

Henry  George's  teachings  involved  more  than  the  pre- 
scription of  specific  remedies  for  particular  evils.  The 
specific  remedies  which  he  proposed  were  means  to  an  end. 
The  end  was  the  philosophy  of  freedom  as  applied  to 
human  relations.  I  do  not  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  world  have  given  acceptance  to  many  of 
his  most  important  teachings.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
world  tendency  since  his  death  to  aggrandize  the  powers  of 
the  political  state  and  limit  and  subordinate  the  power  of 
the  people,  it  is  self-evident  that  in  this  environment  the 
principles  of  Henry  George  could  not  have  won  general  ac- 
ceptance. Had  they  done  so,  the  world  would  have  made 
greater  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of 
human  freedom  and  economic  contentment  which  is  still 
the  unrealized  aspiration  of  humanity. 

Moreover,  many  who  have  believed  in  the  necessity 
for  basic  social  changes  preferred  to  ignore  the  simple 
and  fundamental  teachings  of  Henry  George,  and  to 
adopt,  instead,  the  philosophy  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  It  is 
the  wide  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  these  false  prophets 
which  has  contributed  to  making  the  economic  condition 
of  the  masses  worse,  has  reduced  their  standard  of  living 


and  has  made  of  Europe  an  armed  camp.  It  is  their  dis- 
ciples who  are  now  attempting  to  introduce  here  the 
political  and  economic  theories  which  in  other  countries 
have  culminated  in  the  totalitarian  state,  together  with 
the  host  of  iniquities  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  it. 

Henry  George  never  wrote  a  line  which  could  be  tor- 
tured into  the  support  of  the  principles  of  the  totali- 
tarian state,  or  that  gave  sanction  to  the  theory  that  men 
in  their  individual  and  social  activities  should  be  regi- 
mented and  directed  by  great  bureaucracies  such  as  all 
our  modern  states,  including  our  so-called  democracies, 
have  set  up. 

Henry  George  believed  in  the  state,  but.  it  was  a  state 
that  was  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  people;  a 
state  that  was  to  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  whose  powers 
were  strictly  limited  and  to  be  exercised  in  subordination 
to  the  will  of  the  people — a  state,  in  short,  such  as  is  de- 
fined in  our  national  and  state  constitutions. 

Machiavelli  and  Hobbes  in  their  writings  expressed 
the  foundations  for  despotism,  and  disclosed  the  cruelties, 
subterfuges  and  deceits  by  which  alone  a  despotism  can 
be  achieved. 

Marx  and  Lenin,  because  of  their  belief  that  the  rights 
of  the  individual  were  fictional  rather  than  real,  built 
upon  those  principles  of  Machiavelli  and  Hobbes  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  the  modern  totalitarian 
state.  The  whole  idea  of  the  totalitarian  state,  whether 
it  finds  expression  in  a  system  of  fascism,  either  of  the 
Italian  or  the  German  variety,  or  in  the  equally  odious 
system  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  rests  upon  a 
disregard  of  fundamental  human  rights  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  autocratic  will  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dividual initiative  among  the  people.  The  tragic  menace 
implicit  in  the  despotism  of  the  totalitarian  state,  which 
makes  it  an  offense  to  God  and  man,  is  its  claim  of  ab- 
solutism to  crush  the  individuality  and  destroy  the  con- 
science of  men. 

The  principles  of  freedom  enunciated  by  Henry  George 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Marxian  creed  which 
ends  in  state  socialism  or  in  the  totalitarian  state,  in  prin- 
ciple identical  with  it.  Indeed,  the  great  French  economist, 
Charles  Gide,  in  his  lecture  on  the  cooperative  programme, 
contrasts  a  voluntary  cooperative  system,  which  retains 
individual  initiative  as  the  basis  of  all  economic  activity 
and  preserves  the  spontaneity  and  inexhaustible  reserves 
of  invention  and  creation,  with  state  socialism,  which 
is  proving  daily  more  sterile  both  in  economic  production 
and  in  affording  protection  to  public  and  private 
freedom. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  great  battle  now  going  on  between  the  dictatorships 
and  the  so-called  democracies  is  merely  a  matter  of  the 
nominal  form  of  government.  It  is  not.  The  difference 
is  much  more  fundamental.  Opposing  and  diametrically 
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opposite  philosophies  confront  one  another.  The  con- 
test is  between  the  philosophy  of  dictatorship  and  the 
philosophy  of  freedom.  Irrespective  of  the  name  we 
give  our  form  of  government,  or  the  method  by  which 
we  choose  its  administrators,  the  philosophy  of  freedom 
cannot  be  realized  unless  the  world  recognizes  the  com- 
mon rights  of  men  in  the  resources  of  nature,  unless  it 
recognizes  the  right  of  every  people  to  trade  with  other 
peoples,  unless  it  safeguards  the  individual  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  unless  it  insures  tolerance  of  opinion.  These 
principles  are  the  essential  life-giving  attributes  of  freedom; 
without  them  there  can  be  no  civilization  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  used  by  a  free  people. 

The  modern  world  is  so  closely  knit  together  by  reason 
of  the  new  inventions  which  have  eliminated  distance 
and  made  communication  easy,  that  a  world  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand. 

The  issue  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
conclusion  of  the  coming  struggle  can  not  be  forecast 
with  certainty.  Often  before  in  the  world's  history, 
opposing  and  mutually  destructive  philosophies  of  life 
have  clashed.  One  of  these  ways  of  life  must  prevail 
over  the  other.  If  the  rule  of  despotism  shall  triumph 
by  the  use  of  modern  armaments — and  if  it  triumphs  :t 
can  only  be  by  resort  to  these  agencies  of  destruction, 
because  the  rule  of  reason  and  justice  is  necessarily 
outlawed  in  every  despotism — then  the  light  of  our  civili- 
zation may  be  extinguished  and  mankind  may  for  a  long 
night  relapse  into  barbarism. 

But  if  we  shall  be  true  to  the  philosophy  of  freedom; 
if  we  shall  make  our  democracies  in  fact  democratic,  so 
that  they  shall  express  and  recognize  the  principles  of 
freedom,  no  dictatorship  can  prevail  over  us  or  destroy 
our  civilization,  and  in  this  age  of  marvelous  invention, 
with  its  capacity  to  produce  wealth  in  abundance,  force 
the  people  of  the  world  to  adopt  a  lower  standard  of 
economic  social  life. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  democracy  which  exists 
is  that  the  democracies  themselves  have  not  as  yet  achieved 
social  justice  for  their  own  people.  If  they  would  achieve 
it,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  dictator- 
ship states.  In  this  country  we  have  approximately 
eleven  million  unemployed  and  are  now  in  the  tenth  year 
of  an  acute  economic  depression.  We  certainly  can  not 
claim  to  have  achieved  social  justice.  True,  we  offer 
many  advantages  over  what  the  despotisms  offer,  but 
in  any  country  people  will  submit  to  regimentation  and 
political  and  social  despotism  rather  than  go  without 
food  and  shelter.  In  such  circumstances,  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  the  liberty  they  surrender,  they  will  sell 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Instead  of  addressing  ourselves  seriously  to  the  task 
of  establishing  social  justice — the  most  momentous  task 
which  has  ever  confronted  this  country  in  all  its  history 


— we  have  wasted  our  energies  and  resources  in  adopting 
shallow  and  superficial  measures  not  in  harmony  with 
the  realities  of  social  life  and  which  ignore  its  natural 
laws;  erecting  great  bureaucracies  which  have  attempted 
to  regiment  our  people,  while  the  mass  of  regulations 
which  they  have  prescribed  have  served  only  to  demoralize 
industry,  prevent  its  recovery  and  obstruct  the  coopera- 
tion between  labor,  capital  and  consumer  which  the  in- 
terests of  all  require. 

As  we  look  at  the  complications  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic   system,    no    fair-minded    student    can    avoid    the 
conclusion   that   many  of    the    principles    which    Henry 
George  expressed  are  applicable  to  it.     The    philosophy 
of  Henry  George   is  so  far-reaching   in   its   implication 
that  hardly  any  accurate  conception  of  it  can  be  gatherei 
from  such  brief  remarks  as  are  appropriate  to  an  occasio 
like  that  which  brings  us  together  today.     It  is,  therefore 
possible    to    refer    to   only    three    fundamental    principled 
which  Henry  George  enunciated,  and  which  are  as  vita 
and  important  in  our  world  of  today  as  they  were  at  the| 
time  that  he  affirmed  them.     Indeed,  if  we  try  to  envision 
in    view   of   our    present    location    this   afternoon,    "The 
World  of  Tomorrow,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thai 
if  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  to  be  a  civilized  world,  and 
not  a  world  which  has  relapsed  into  barbarism,  it  can  bt 
so  only  by  applying  the  principles  of  freedom  which  Henrj 
George  taught.     The  principles  to  which  I  refer  are: 

First,  that  men  have  equal  rights  in  natural  resources 
and  that  these  rights  may  find  recognition  in  a  systerr 
which  gives  effect  to  the  distinction  between  what  i: 
justly  private  property  because  it  has  relation  to  individua 
initiative  and  is  the  creation  of  labor  and  capital,  and  wha 
is  public  property  because  it  is  either  a  part  of  the  natura 
resources  of  the  country,  whose  value  is  created  by  th< 
presence  of  the  community,  or  is  founded  upon 
governmental  privilege  or  franchise. 

Henry  George  believed  in  an  order  of  society  in  wh 
monopoly  should  be  abolished  as  a  means  of  privat< 
profit.  The  substitution  of  state  monopoly  for  privati 
monopoly  will  not  better  the  situation.  It  ignores  tb 
fact  that  even  where  a  utility  is  a  natural  monopoly  whicl 
must  be  operated  in  the  public  interests,  it  should  b 
operated  as  a  result  of  cooperation  between  the  repre 
sentatives  of  labor,  capital  and  consumers,  and  not  b 
the  politicians  who  control  the  political  state. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  monop 
olies  are  created  and  perpetuated  by  state  laws.  If  th 
states  wish  seriously  to  abolish  monopoly,  they  can  di 
so  by  withdrawing  their  privileges;  but  they  canno 
grant  the  privileges  which  make  monopoly  inevitabl 
and  avoid  the  consequences  by  invoking  anti-trust  law 
against  them. 

It  is  strange  that  the  state,  which  has  assumed  al 
sorts  of  functions  which  it  cannot  with  advantage  per 
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form,  still  persists  in  neglecting  a  vital  function  which 
it  should  and  can  perform — the  function  of  collecting 
public  revenues,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  who  reap 
the  benefits  of  natural  resources.  In  view  of  public  and 
social  needs,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  effort  has  been  made 
by  governments  to  reduce  the  tax  burdens  on  labor  and 
capital,  which  are  engaged  in  increasing  production, 
by  transferring  them  to  those  who  restrict  production 
by  making  monopoly  privileges  special  to  themselves. 

These  monopolistic  privileges  are  of  course  disguised 
under  many  different  forms,  but  the  task  of  ascertaining 
what  they  are,  and  their  true  value,  is  a  task  within  the 
competency  of  government  if  it  really  desires  to  accom- 
plish it. 

The  second  principle  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  Henry 
George's  advocacy  of  freedom  of  trade  among  the  nations 
— not  free  trade  introduced  over  night,  but  freedom  of 
trade  as  an  end  toward  which  the  nations  should  move. 
When  he  wrote  his  great  work  on  "Protection  or  Free 
Trade,"  he  demolished  the  protectionist  argument  and 
in  chapter  after  chapter  he  showed  the  absurdities  to 
which  the  protectionist  principle  led  if  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  But  even  he,  penetrating  as  his  vision  was, 
could  not  foresee  that  mankind  was  heading  for  a  world 
order  of  economic  nationalism  and  isolation,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  protection  carried  to  its  utmost  extreme. 
And  yet  that  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which  is  now  cur- 
rently accepted.  If  it  becomes  general,  it  can  serve 
only  to  sow  the  seeds  of  destruction  of  that  measure  of 
civilization  which  we  now  have  and  force  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  people  of  one  nation 
can  acquire  the  property  or  goods  of  the  people  of  another 
nation.  These  are  by  war  and  by  trade.  There  are  no 
other  methods.  The  present  tendency  among  civilized 
people  to  outlaw  trade  must  drive  the  states  which  pre- 
scribe such  outlawry  to  acquire  the  property  and  goods 
of  other  peoples  by  war.  Early  in  man's  struggle  for 
existence  the  resort  to  war  was  the  common  method 
adopted.  With  the  advancement  of  civilization  men 
resorted  to  trade  as  a  practical  substitute  for  war.  The 
masses  of  men  wish  to  trade  with  one  another.  The 
action  of  the  states  alone  prevents  them  from  so  doing. 
In  prohibiting  trade,  the  state  gives  an  importance  to 
territorial  boundaries  which  would  not  exist  if  freedom 
of  trade  existed.  In  accentuating  the  importance  of  mere 
boundary  disputes,  rather  than  assuring  the  right  of 
peoples  to  trade  with  one  another,  the  nations  put  the 
emphasis  upon  the  precise  issue  which  is,  itself,  one  of 
the  most  prolific  causes  of  war. 

All  the  great  modern  states  are  turning  away  from 
freedom  of  trade,  and  indeed,  from  trade  itself,  and  for- 
bidding their  people  the  right  to  earn  their  own  livli- 
hoocl  and  to  associate  freely  with  one  another  in  industry. 


In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  they  are  compelled  to 
regiment  the  lives  of  their  people  under  state  bureaucra- 
cies and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  despotic 
state.  If  the  powers  of  the  modern  states  are  to  be  aug- 
mented by  conferring  upon  them  the  right  to  run  all 
industry,  despotism  is  inevitable.  A  dictator  may,  by 
reducing  the  standard  of  living  and  regimenting  the  people, 
run  all  industry  within  the  state  over  which  he  rules, 
but  a  democracy,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  true  to  itself,  must 
preserve  individual  initiative,  can  not  do  so  without 
transforming  itself  into  a  dictatorship. 

The  third  great  principle  which  Henry  George  gave  his 
life  to  promote  was  the  necessity  for  government,  especially 
in  democracies,  to  free  its  processes  from  the  influence  of 
corruption.  Indeed,  in  the  great  municipal  campaign  in 
New  York  City  in  1897,  Henry  George  waged  a  relent- 
less warfare  upon  the  corruption  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  of  that  day.  The  people  of  New 
York  flocked  to  his  standard.  He  had  stirred  them  to 
their  very  depths;  but  his  physical  strength  was  not  as 
strong  as  his  indomitable  spirit,  and  a  few  days  before 
Election  Day  of  that  year,  after  three  wonderful  speeches 
the  night  before  calling  upon  the  people  of  New  York 
City  to  free  themselves  and  their  city  from  the  corruption 
which  debased  and  degraded  them,  he  died.  He  laid 
down  his  life  in  that  great  campaign — the  corruptionists 
won  that  battle,  but  his  leadership  in  this  direction  gen- 
erated a  spirit  which  has  asserted  itself  many  times  since 
then,  and  Henry  George's  stirring  words  in  that  memorable 
campaign  made  impression  upon  many  of  the  young 
men  of  that  day  who  had  been  proud  to  enlist  under  his 
banner. 

Since  that  glorious  but  tragic  battle  the  spirit  and  the 
ideas  embodied  in  Henry  George's  philosophy  of  freedom 
have  gone  marching  on.  Throughout  the  world  he  is 
known  and  his  influence  is  profoundly  felt.  The  truths 
which  he  enunciated  have  not  yet  been  adopted,  but  they 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
Democratic  ideal  believe  that  they  will  triumph. 

The  life  which  came  into  the  world  in  Philadelphia 
100  years  ago  today,  in  a  small  house  not  far  from  the 
place  where  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 
was  signed,  rendered  a  great  service  to  humanity- — a 
service  which  is  destined  to  become  greater  and  more 
far  reaching  as  time  goes  on. 

THERE  is  just  one  menace  to  this  country's  commend- 
able desire  to  keep  out  of  the  European  war.     And 
that  is,  the  eleven  million  unemployed.     What  an  intel- 
ligent columnist  recently  called  "the  grey  horror  of  peace." 

CONGRESSMEN  returning  to  Washington  have  prob- 
ably left  with  their  constituents  the  parting  blessing: 
"Tax  vobiscum." 
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The  Future  Is  Ours 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
BY  BUE  BJORNER,  Denmark 

A  S  president  of  the  "International  Union  for  Land 
•^*>  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade"  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  this  conference. 
The  Henry  George  Centenary  Conference  is  being  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
of  America,  The  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science, 
and  the  International  L^nion. 

Henry  George,  America's  great  social  philosopher,  is 
known  internationally.  His  epoch-marking  and  far-famed 
works  have  been  translated  into  practically  every  civilized 
language,  and  in  every  country  over  the  world  we  find  men 
and  women,  who — for  their  knowledge  of  the  social  prob- 
lems, yes,  for,  their  whole  view  of  life — are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Henry  George,  the  great  Son  of  a  great  Nation. 
Coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  country  where  the  name  of  Henry 
George  is  known  and  esteemed  almost  at  well  as  the  names 
of  our  own  great  men,  and  where  his  thoughts  have  already 
set  their  stamp  on  practical  legislation,  and  speaking  on 
behalf  of  Georgeists  throughout  a  score  of  other  countries 
united  in  the  organization,  whose  president  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  I  can  only  say  that  on  the  Centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Henry  George  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
visit  the  great  nation  that  gave  birth  to  Henry  George, 
and  to  meet  here  in  the  town,  where  he  laid  down  his  life, 
the  men  and  women  who  are  carrying  on  his  work  among 
his  own  people. 

The  objects  of  the  International  Union  are:  "To  stimu- 
late in  all  countries  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  per- 
manent peace  and  prosperity  for  all  peoples,  through  the 
progressive  removal  of  the  basic  economic  causes  of  poverty 
and  war,  as  these  causes  are  demonstrated  in  the  writings 
of  Henry  George." 

If  we  were  pessimists,  we  might  say  that  the  develop- 
ment during  the  last  three  years  since  we  last  met  at  the 
London  Conference  in  1936  has  altogether  gone  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  our  objects  is 
today  more  remote  than  ever  before.  But  we  cannot  be 
pessimists;  Georgeists  naturally  must  be  optimists.  There 
are  enough  people  who  are  willing  to  take  the  world  for 
what  it  is  at  present  and  such  people,  who  like  to  call 
themselves  "practical,"  carry  quite  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  adverse  condition  of  the  world  today.  We 
Georgeists  will  not  take  the  world  for  what  it  is  today, 
but  what  it  can  be  tomorrow. 

We  know  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  the  enormous  producing  power  of  the  world  given  such 
great  chances  for  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  for  all 
peoples.  Truly  enough,  we  see  around  us  a  world,  where 
autarchy  has  taken  the  place  of  co-operation  between 
nations,  where  "the  transformation  of  popular  govern- 


ment into  despotism  of  the  vilest  and  most  degrading  kind' 
is  no  longer  a  thing  of  the  far  future,  a  world  in  which  "th. 
sword  again  is  mightier  than  the  pen."  But  we  know  th 
reason  for  this.  We  know  that  only  the  inequalities  ii 
the  distribution  of  wealth  are  responsible  for  such  abasini 
conditions. 

There  are  enough  of  the  so-called  practical  men,  whi 
see  democracies  change  into  dictatorships,  peaceful  co 
operation  into  warlike  strife,  and  who  seem  to  believe  tha 
this  change  is  due  to  some  mysterious  powers  beyond  thei 
control.  But  we  Georgeists  are  more  practical.  We  kno\ 
that  such  conditions  are  not  the  will  of  the  Creator.  W 
know  that  it  is  the  failure  of  balancing  the  technical  am 
productive  progress  with  the  needs  of  those  who  produce 
that  causes  poverty  amidst  wealth  and  forms  the  basis  fo 
economic  and  political  crises  within  nations  as  well  a 
between  nations. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem — at  least  to  people  of  demo 
cratic  countries — that  it  is  the  policies  of  the  totalitariai 
states  that  are  to  blame  for  international  conditions  a 
they  are  today.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  agaii 
it  is  primarily  the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  weak! 
within  these  countries  which  has  caused  the  change,  politi 
cally  and  also  mentally.  Let  us  not  take  the  symptom 
of  a  malady  for  the  cause  of  it;  the  inequality  in  the  dia 
tribution  of  wealth  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  world's  prob 
lems  today  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  problems  ii 
any  one  country. 

In  spite  of  all  that  is  happening  around  us,  we  have  stil 
reason  to  be  optimists.  There  is  a  widening  general  under 
standing  of  the  truth  that  the  real  causes  of  poverty  am 
war  are  of  an  economic  nature.  And  in  spite  of  the  darl 
political  aspects  we  find  a  manifest  good  will  to  remov 
these  economic  hindrances  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  c 
all  peoples. 

As  a  member  of  the  Danish  National  Committee  of  th 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  I  had  the  privileg 
to  be  one  of  the  hosts  to  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Inter 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Copenhagen  this  SUIT 
mer. 

More  than  one  thousand  leading  business  men  of  fort} 
one  countries  from  every  part  of  the  world  met  there  t 
discuss  the  problem  of  how  to  bring  about  a  world-wic 
co-operation,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  c 
peace.  At  the  opening  session  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Coper 
hagen,  in  the  presence  of  H.M.  King  Christian,  T.R.F 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  and  Crown  Princess  Ingrid,  merr 
bers  of  the  Government  and  members  of  the  Diplomat! 
Corps,  the  Past  President  of  the  I.C.C.,  Mr.  Thomas  J 
Watson,  sounded  the  keynote  of  this  remarkable  Congrej 
by  stating  that  we  can  only  bring  about  "World  peac 
through  the  world  trade." 

There  may  be  other  delegates  to  the  I.C.C.  Congre< 
present  here,  who  can  confirm  what  pleasure  it  was  to  se 
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that  prominent  business  men  of  all  nations,  in  spite  of  the 
most  severe  political  tension  between  their  countries, 
:ould  in  a  mutual  spirit  of  good  will  meet  and  discuss  their 
individual  and  common  problems.  That  delegates  from 
democratic  as  well  as  from  totalitarian  nations  could  unite 
in  stating  that  "the  world  can  produce  enough  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  goods  to  supply  all  the  people 

all  countries  with  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life," 
that  "lasting  political  stability  and  the  settlement  of  out- 
standing economic  issues  are  necessarily  interdependent." 
They  could  unite  in  advocating  "procedure  and  policies 
which  will  render  unnecessary  the  movement  of  armies 
across  frontiers  and  which  will  substitute  therefor  the  in- 
leasing  movement  of  goods,  services  and  capital,"  and 
they  could  join  in  their  declared  objective  "to  help  people 
everywhere  to  convert  their  longings  for  peace,  security 
ind  prosperity  into  a  practical  programme  of  economic 
and  human  understanding. 

Regardless  of  how  you  judge  the  recommendations  that 
:ame  from  the  I.C.C.  Congress  in  Copenhagen,  you  must 
admit  that  the  spirit  of  it  was  on  the  same  lines  that  we 
pursue  and  was  instrumental  towards  "stimulating  in  all 
:ountries  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  permanent  peace 
and  prosperity  for  all  peoples"  by  advocating  the  removal 
of  barriers  to  international  trade  and  world-wide  coopera- 
tion. Certainly  there  is  reason  for  optimism  for  us, 
who  wish  to  remove  the  basic  economic  causes  of  poverty 
and  war:  for  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  Copenhagen 
Congress  has  world-wide  recognition,  the  spirit  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  hearts  of  people  everywhere,  even  if  not 
with  their  leaders. 

Of  course  the  mere  wish  for  international  cooperation 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  But  the  desire  for  opening 
up  world  trade  will  naturally  focus  the  attention  on  the 
main  problem,  the  inadequacy  of  the  usual  free  trade  argu- 
ment and  the  real  strength  of  the  protection  argument. 
The  former  President  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Fentener  van  Vlissingen,  broached  the 
question  by  stating  that  leading  business  men,  who  at 
Conferences  have  affirmed  their  belief  in  Free  Trade,  are 
too  eager  when  their  own  difficulties  meet  them  at  home 
to  sacrifice  the  ideals  and  to  ask  their  government  for  pro- 
tective measures  for  their  own  little  sick  industry.  Others, 
who  are  also  filled  with  the  desire  for  international  free 
trade,  think  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  their  unemploy- 
ment question  at  home. 

This  is  where  we,  the  disciples  of  Henry  George,  have 
a  message  to  bring  to  the  world. 

It  will  be  our  task  to  explain  that  Free  Trade  means 
Free  Production,  and  that  fully  to  free  production  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  remove  all  taxes  on  production, 
but  also  to  remove  all  other  restrictions  on  production. 
In  the  words  of  Henry  George:  "True  free  trade  requires 
that  the  active  factor  of  production,  labor,  shall  have 
free  access  to  the  passive  factor  of  production,  land. 


To  secure  this,  all  monopoly  of  land  must  be  broken  up, 
and  the  equal  right  of  all  to  the  use  of  the  natural  elements 
must  be  secured  by  the  treatment  of  the  land  as  the 
common  property  in  usufruct  of  the  whole  people." 

Until  this  simple  tru(:h  is  recognized  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  free  trade  between  the  nations  are  doomed  afore- 
hand.  The  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  will 
remain  as  long  as  our  laws  and  institutions  uphold  the 
right  of  the  few  to  seize  the  natural  resources  of  all;  and 
it  is  this  inequality  that  causes  fear  of  unemployment 
and  impoverishment  of  the  working  classes  everywhere,' 
and  which  has  in  our  time  revived  obsolete  autarchy 
tendencies  and  put  us  where  we  are  to-day.  There  can 
be  no  actual  desire  for  progressive  steps  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  interchange  of  goods,  as  long  as  such  steps 
in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  just  spell  unemployment  and 
poverty.  We  must  establish  the  equality  in  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  simple  way  which  Henry  George  explained  it 
could  be  done:  by  removing  taxes  and  imposts  on  pro- 
duction and  instead  collect  the  economic  rent  for  public 
revenues. 

Only  through  the  economic  emancipation  that  can  be 
reached  when  there  is  no  more  speculation  in  land  but 
where  the  access  to  land  is  free  and  where  productive 
labor  is  no  longer  taxed  heavily,  can  we  restore  man's 
confidence  in  being  able  to  provide  for  himself. 

This  is,  in  short,  the  message  that  we  who  are  gathered 
here  have  to  bring  to  the  world.  And  are  we  in  a  position 
to  carry  this  message?  Yes,  we  are  indeed.  Splendid 
work  is  being  done  by  members  and  leaders  of  more  than 
fifty  Henry  George  organizations  throughout  the  world 
in  spreading  the  message  to  the  public.  Editors  of  and 
contributors  to  more  than  a  score  of  Georgeist  journals 
in  various  countries  are  devoting  their  efforts  to  advo- 
cating the  ideas  of  Henry  George,  and  numberless  in- 
dividuals work,  through  the  political  life  or  as  unattached 
advocates,  to  bring  the  message  into  a  world-wide  appre- 
hension. The  work  in  the  purely  educational  field  has 
of  late  years  found  new  form  in  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science,  which  was  started  here  in  New  York 
but  has  also,  since  the  last  International  Conference, 
found  its  way  to  the  Old  World.  Through  the  individual 
work  of  speakers  and  writers,  through  the  work  of  the 
organizations,  and  through  the  work  of  the  schools  we 
have  today  a  better  chance  than  ever  before  for  both 
creating  and  satisfying  a  wide-spread  desire  for  enlight- 
enment. In  paying  tribute  to  each  and  every  one  who 
is  carrying  on  this  important  work  today,  let  us  not  for- 
get those  who  have  done  it  in  the  past.  "Human  progress 
goes  on  as  the  advances  made  by  one  generation  are  secured 
as  the  common  property  of  the  next,  and  made  the 
starting  point  for  new  advances."  Exactly  the  same  is 
true  for  what  progress  our  work  may  show.  When  we 
can  say  now :  that  never  before  have  we  had  such  a  chance 
to  make  ourselves  heard  as  we  have  today,  then  let  us 
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acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  those  who  are  no  longer 
with  us  but  who  did  toil  for  the  truth  that  Henry  George 
made  clear  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  on  which  we 
are  now  building. 

We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  work  for  a  great 
cause.  How  soon  that  truth  shall  prevail  which  it  is 
our  work  to  make  known  depends  now  on  ourselves. 
During  this  Congress  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  how  far  the  ideas  of  Henry  George  have  advanced 
in  various  countries — in  practical  legislation  or  other- 
wise. I  know  that  what  we  hear,  and  the  practical  knowl- 
edge we  obtain,  will  both  incite  us  and  enable  us  all  to 
carry  on,  stronger  than  ever. 

A  world  of  people  are  waiting,  who  desire  to  convert 
their  longings  for  peace,  security  and  prosperity  into  a 
practical  programme  of  economic  adjustment.  Certainly: 
the  Future  is  ours! 

For  in  the  inspired  teachings  of  Henry  George  we  find 
the  practical  programme  of  economic  adjustment  that 
will  not  only  secure  a  material  prosperity  in  proportion 
to  the  existing  power  of  production,  and  secure  political 
peace  as  well,  but  will — by  removing  insecurity  and  fear 
— make  possible  a  spiritual  emancipation  that  we  feel 
the  world  needs  and  desires  today  above  anything  else. 

Principle  and  Policy 

BY  DEWITT  BELL 

HAVE  been  asked  to  outline  briefly  the  principles 
*•  underlying  the  Georgeist  view  of  society,  and  the 
policy  which  seems  a  necessary  inference  from  a  con- 
sideration of  these  principles. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  intelligently  discuss  principles 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  a 
principle  is.  As  used  in  scientific  discourse  (and  this  is, 
of  course,  the  sense  in  which  we  are  interested  in  the 
term)  a  principle  is  a  natural  law,  a  broad,  fundamental 
natural  law.  It  is  thus  a  generalized  statement  of  observed 
fact.  It  expresses  observed  invariable  regularities  in  the 
relations  of  phenomena.  For  example,  Archimedes'  prin- 
ciple expresses  the  relationship  between  the  buoyant 
forces  exerted  upon  bodies  immersed  in  (or  floating  on) 
fluids,  and  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

First  principles  are  first  principles  not  in  point  of  time 
of  discovery,  nor  simplicity — but  in  that  they  are  more 
fundamental.  This  does  not  mean  more  true,  but  rather — 
nearer  the  foundation — more  general  in  their  application. 
For  example,  in  determining  the  position  a  floating  body 
will  assume  in  water  (right  side  up — upside  down,  etc.) 
many  factors  may  enter,  and  will  enter  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  natural  laws.  But,  the  first  principle 
of  floating  bodies  (that  of  Archimedes)  will  apply,  and  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  no  matter  what  the  size  or  shape 


of  the  body,  and  regardless  of  the  position  it  may  take, 
it  will  sink  to  such  a  depth  that  it  will  displace  a  volume 
of  water  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  to  its  own  weight. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  principles  or  natural 
laws  do  not  originate  in  the  imagination  as  do  theories. 
Their  statements  are  the  result  of  direct  observation, 
and  are  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  induction. 

Turning  to  political  economy,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
phenomena  concerned  in  the  production  of  wealth  are 
associated  with  human  actions.  Therefore  any  general 
principles  applying  to  human  actions  will  be  general 
principles,  first  principles  of  political  economy.  All 
conscious  human  actions  are  prompted  by  desire  and  have 
as  their  aim  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire.  There  is  an 
invariable  regularity  in  the  manner  in  which  human 
actions  are  exerted.  We  might  call  it  the  "principle  of 
least  effort."  It  is  stated  by  Henry  George  thus — Men 
seek  to  satisfy  their  desires  with  the  least  exertion.  It 
is  properly  called  by  George  the  fundamental  principle 
of  political  economy.  There  are  other  laws  covering 
certain  phases  of  human  activity,  but  this  is  the  first 
principle  which  applies  to  all  human  actions. 

Now  political  economy  has  been  defined  as  the  science 
which  studies  mankind  (as  a  whole)  getting  a  living.  Thus 
two  factors  are  thrust  directly  at  the  prospective  student. 
1.  Mankind.  2.  The  living  which  mankind  gets.  The 
next  observation  is  obvious.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  law  of  conservation  of  mass  and  energy.  Out  of  nothing 
you  get — nothing.  There  must  be  another  factor,  a 
source  from  which  the  living  is  drawn.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  three  factors  are  fundamental  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena associated  with  mankind  getting  a  living.  Thus 
the  fundamental  picture  of  political  economy  is  the  picture 
of  mankind,  by  its  labor — upon  the  source — producing 
the  living,  and  the  factors  stand  out  as  labor,  the  active 
factor — land,  the  passive  factor — wealth,  the  product. 
These  are  the  fundamental  factors,  and  the  only  funda- 
mental factors. 

Now  comes  an  observation  of  vital  importance  in  the 
study  of  political  economy.  These  factors  are  separate 
and  distinct,  as  has  been  shown.  In  the  elaboration  of 
the  science  they  must  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  or 
there  will  be  no  science.  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
scientific,  can  one  hope  to  discover  the  laws  relating  factors 
if  he  does  not  keep  the  factors  and  what  they  represent 
distinct  and  separate?  As  George  suggests,  how  could 
one  hope  to  perceive  the  laws  of  momentum  or  impact 
if  he  failed  to  keep  separate  the  factors  of  mass  and 
velocity?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  by  a 
majority  of  "authorities"  in  the  field  of  "economics". 
(Some  one  on  the  radio  programme  "Information  Please", 
last  week  defined  an  "authority"  as  "A  man  who  don't 
know,  among  people  who  don't  know  that  he  don't  know"). 
They  have  nonchalantly  taken  from  the  fundamental 
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factor  wealth,  a  sub-group,  a  very  important  sub-group — 
capital,  and  proceeded  to  treat  it  without  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  fundamentally  distinct  factor 
— land.  The  results  of  this  error  are  clear.  They  were, 
of  course,  necessary  results  of  the  error.  It  was  im- 
possible, because  of  this  failure  to  separate  factors,  to 
come  within  a  mile  of  understanding  the  laws  of  political 
economy. 

The  failure  to  separate  land  and  capital  is  reflected  in 
the  failure  to  differentiate  rent  and  interest.  (Or  is  it 
perhaps  an  unwillingness  to  differentiate  rent  and  interest 
which  leads  to  the  failure  to  keep  distinct  the  factors 
land  and  capital?)  Regardless  of  why  this  error  per- 
sists it  has  made  impossible  an  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  There  could  be  no  corre- 
lation of  the  laws  of  rent,  or  wages,  and  of  interest.  With- 
out an  understanding  of  these  laws  and  their  necessary 
relation  one  cannot  have  the  slightest  true  perception 
of  the  effects  of  material  progress  upon  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  He  isn't  going  to  be  able  to  see  increasing 
population  and  technological  advance  everywhere  in- 
creasing the  share  of  produced  wealth  going  to  non-pro- 
ducers as  rent,  for  the  privilege  of  using  land — thus  de- 
creasing the  share  left  for  labor  and  what  is  really  capital. 
He  can't  possibly  understand  the  consequences  of  the 
speculation  in  land  which  naturally  results  from  this 
steady  advance  in  rent  (and  therefore  in  land  values). 
He  may  suspect  that  industrial  depressions  are  in  some 
way  related  to  "speculation,"  but  as  to  how,  he  can't 
have  the  least  idea.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  attribute 
depressions  to  sun-spot  cycles,  or  to  undertake  some 
involved  statistical  analysis,  using,  of  course,  statistics 
which  fail  to  separate  fundamental  factors  and  are  there- 
fore valueless.  In  brief,  he  cannot  understand  the  rela- 
tionship of  progress  and  poverty,  and  will  demonstrate 
this  lack  of  understanding  in  the  most  amazing  ways. 
Some  will  compile  statistics  to  prove  that  there  isn't 
any  problem  of  poverty.  Farmers  will  be  paid  to  keep 
fertile  land  out  of  production,  while  hundreds  of  millions 
are  spent  to  make  fertile,  great  areas  of  land  which  before 
was  essentially  desert.  Little  pigs  will  be  slaughtered 
while  millions  wonder  where  their  next  meal  is  coming 
from.  The  loss  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
will  be  bewailed,  without  any  evidence  of  understanding 
that  the  source  of  this  independent  spirit  was  free  access 
to  land.  Whole  peoples  will  sacrifice  their  individual 
liberties  to  demagogues  who,  as  dictators  promise  them 
jobs  and  something  approaching  economic  security. 
Attempts  will  be  made  to  substitute  "the  wisdom  of  man 
for  the  wisdom  of  God"  (as  expressed  in  natural  law). 
As  these  schemes  fail,  as  they  must,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  each  against  the  other,  race  hatreds  and  in- 
tolerance will  flare  up;  more  and  more  restrictions  on 
trade  will  be  piled  up,  adding  to  the  distress  of  the  peoples 


imposing  them,  and  fanning  to  a  white  heat  international 
ill-will.  And  all  this,  because  of  a  failure  to  understand 
the  natural  laws  governing  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  a  failure  traceable  to  failure  in  the  first 
necessary  step  in  any  science— separation  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  for  study. 

I  am  supposed  to  say  something  about  policy.  To 
my  mind  policy  falls  into  a  position  secondary  in  importance 
to  an  understanding  of  the  principles.  I  believe,  with 
Henry  George  that  the  remedy  suggests  itself  when 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  are  understood. 
I  further  believe  that  any  attempt  to  establish  the 
remedy  by  legislation  before  the  principles  are  under- 
stood would  be  dangerous.  Without  such  a  general 
understanding  (which  means  a  general  desire  for  this 
fundamental  reform)  it  could  be  too  easily  sabotaged, 
and  "the  failure  of  the  Single  Tax"  pointed  to  forever 
and  a  day  thereafter. 

The  remedy  will  be  bitterly  contested  until  it  is  under- 
stood. It  can  be  understood  only  through  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  There- 
fore, as  to  policy,  I  think  we  may  well  take  a  cue  from 
Tolstoy,  who  said,  "Men  don't  argue  with  George's  teach- 
ing, they  simply  don't  know  it."  This  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  they  don't  understand  the  principles  in- 
volved. George  explained  the  principles,  and  you  and  I 
understood  them.  Then  we  were  ready  to  accept  the 
remedy.  Very  well,  let  us  then  focus  our  efforts  upon 
creating  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  principles. 
We  first  gained  this  understanding  by  reading  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  Let  us  encourage  others  to  follow  the 
same  route.  If,  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  "My  people  are 
destroyed  because  they  lack  understanding,"  let  us  do 
our  best  to  avert  the  destruction  by  correcting  this  lack 
of  understanding.  This,  it  seems  to  me  is  the  policy 
dictated  by  logic  and  expediency  alike. 

A  LL  over  this  country,  in  towns  big  and  little,  there 
•**•  are  "Tax-Payers'  Associations,"  solemnly  consider- 
ing how  the  taxes  are — or  should  be — spent.  Not  one 
of  these  serious-minded  groups  seems  to  realize  that  it 
is  far  more  important  how  the  taxes  are  raised. 

And  yet  among  them  are  undoubtedly  many  men  who, 
in  their  own  lives,  live  up  faithfully  to  the  advice  of  their 
fathers;  "Earn  your  money  honestly,  my  boy,  or  you'll 
never  spend  it  sensibly." 

Yes,  they  live  up  to  this  advice  all  along  the  line  in  their 
decent  honest  lives.  But  so  few  of  them  seem  to  realize 
that  the  same  advice  would  serve  just  as  well  for  raising 
the  public  money,  and  that  it  is  really  more  important, 
for  the  public  welfare,  to  consider  the  question  of  how 
we  raise  our  taxes-—  what  we  tax — than  to  continue  worry- 
ing over  the  question  of  how  this  money — not  honestly 
raised — is  spent! 
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The  Public  Status  of  Land 
Value  Taxation  in  Great  Britain 

BY  A.  W.  MADSEN  AND  EUSTACE  DAVIES 
DELIVERED  BY  MR.  ASHLEY  MITCHELL 


Fifth  International  Conference  on  Land  Value 
•*•  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  in  London,  September, 
1936  (succeeding  Ronda  in  Spain,  1913;  Oxford,  1923; 
Copenhagen,  1926,  and  Edinburgh,  1929)  was  promoted 
by  the  International  Union  and  considered  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  which  had  been  set  forth  in  a  series  of  28  printed 
papers  distributed  to  the  members.  Of  the  sessions  we 
recall  in  particular  those  devoted  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  land  value  policy.  Special  significance  attached 
to  them  because  of  the  attendance  of  as  many  as  109 
delegates  officially  appointed  by  55  local  governing  authori- 
ties in  Great  Britain  —  cities,  towns  and  counties.  They 
came  from  metropolitan  boroughs  and  towns  surrounding 
London,  from  the  Midlands,  and  from  as  far  as  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Devon,  Wales  and  Scotland,  cities 
being  represented  like  Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
St.  Helens,  South  Shields,  Stafford,  Sunderland,  Swansea, 
Wakefield  and  Warrington.  The  invitation  to  these 
bodies  had  been  issued  by  the  United  Committee  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values;  and  as  far  as  the  municipal 
representatives  were  concerned  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ings they  had  been  called  to  was  confined  to  the  municipal 
question  from  the  thoroughly  practical  point  of  view. 

Presiding  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Charles  Latham, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  papers  on  the  agenda  were:  Land 
Valuation  in  Denmark,  General  Summary  of  Legislation 
in  operation  in  various  countries,  Official  Replies  to  Ques- 
tionnaire as  to  Working  and  Results,  the  Pittsburgh  Plan, 
Town  Planning  and  Taxation,  Ten  Years  Experience  in 
Denmark,  the  British  Municipal  Demand  for  Land  Value 
Rating  and  the  Report  on  Site  Value  Rating  of  the  London 
County  Council  Finance  Committee.  The  last-named 
was  an  official  report  of  the  highest  significance.  The 
London  County  Council  was  taking  action.  It  was  that 
circumstance  which  most  impressed  the  Conference  mem- 
bers, especially  those  from  other  countries,  who  saw  in  it, 
and  in  the  interest  of  so  many  local  authorities,  that  the 
question  of  land  value  taxation  is  "in  politics"  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

It  would  require  much  writing  to  trace  the  history  of 
events  back  to  the  time  when  in  1895,  largely  at  the  in- 
stance of  Peter  Burt,  the  Glasgow  City  Council  accepted 
the  principle  of  land  value  rating  and  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  numerous  Scottish  local  authorities  in  pro- 
moting it.  It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  story  out- 
lined in  the  Report  already  mentioned  of  the  L.C.C. 
Finance  Committee,  which  rightly  gives  credit  to  London 


for  having  led  the  English  demand  for  the  reform  with 
the  Bill  it  introduced  in  1901.  During  the  Liberal  ad- 
ministration, 1906  to  1914,  the  Government's  attempts 
at  legislation  for  Scotland,  twice  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  frustrated  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  1909  a  Budget  incorporating  provisions  for  land  valua- 
tion, which  were  imperfect  but  could  have  been  improved 
by  later  amending  legislation,  and  imposing  certain 
so-called  "land  value  duties,"  which  were  highly  defective 
but  could  have  been  reconstructed  on  right  lines,  was 
regarded  by  the  landed  interests  as  a  beginning  that 
must  be  defeated  at  all  costs.  The  House  of  Lords  scorned 
all  precedent  by  rejecting  the  measure  and  there  had  to 
be  two  General  Elections  upon  the  constitutional  issue 
that  arose.  The  Parliament  Act,  1911,  prevented  the 
House  of  Lords  from  obstructing  Money  Bills  (that  is 
Bills  dealing  with  national  revenues  and  national  taxa- 
tion), but  the  Lords  can  still  delay  the  passage  of  other 
legislation  for  a  period  of  three  sessions  or  two  years. 
Since  legislation  affecting  local  government  is  not  in  the 
category  of  Money  Bills,  it  is  apparent  that  the  House  of 
Lords  could,  if  it  wished,  hold  up  for  all  that  time  a  Bill 
for  the  Rating  of  Land  Values  presented  to  it  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  how  far  the  Lords  would  be 
prepared  to  go,  risking  their  own  fate,  in  resisting  the 
Commons  determined  upon  local  taxation  reform  or  any 
other  radical  measure,  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  Great  Britain  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
"taxation  of  land  values"  when  referring  to  national 
taxation,  and  the  "rating  of  land  values"  when  referring 
to  local  taxation.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it  should  be 
explained  that  local  governing  authorities  in  Great  Britain 
have  no  option  in  raising  the  revenues  required  for  local 
needs.  They  have  to  operate  the  law  as  they  get  it  from 
Parliament,  and  it  is  only  by  a  parliamentary  Act  that  the 
system  can  be  changed.  The  present  local  rating  system 
is  based  on  the  rental  which  the  composite  subject,  land 
and  buildings,  without  separating  one  from  the  other, 
can  command  if  let  for  a  year  in  its  existing  condition; 
a  formula  which  results  in  vacant  land  having  no  assessed 
value  however  valuable  it  may  be.  Accordingly  it  is 
entirely  exempt  from  local  taxation.  So  also  in  the  matter 
of  national  taxation,  except  that,  as  property,  land  is 
subject  to  death  duties  on  its  capital  value;  but  the  amount 
of  taxation  so  levied  on  any  piece  of  land  altogether  de- 
pends on  the  total  value  of  all  the  property  that  the  deceased 
has  left;  and  that,  too,  with  a  considerable  abatement 
in  favor  of  agricultural  land.  Further  as  to  local  taxa- 
tion, since  the  levy  is  imposed  on  the  occupier,  no  rates 
are  payable  on  unoccupied  properties  (England  and 
Wales — the  Scottish  law  differs  in  some  respects).  Land 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  (even  if,  so  used,  it  was  in 
the  heart  of  a  city)  is  free  from  local  taxation  and  there  is 
a  special  dispensation  in  favor  of  "industrial"  premises 
namely,  factories  and  workshops,  which  are  relieved  from 
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three-quarters  of  the  rates.  Both  these  reliefs  are,  in 
fact,  subsidies  out  of  the  public  revenues  which  sooner 
or  later  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  immediate  beneficiaries 
into  the  hands  of  landowners  by  way  of  increased  prices 
and  rents  of  land.  The  system  of  national  taxation  is 
equally  bad  and  unjust,  if  not  more  so,  because  it  includes 
a  mass  of  price-raising  indirect  taxes,  and  now  (since 
1931)  the  customs  tariffs  that  have  fastened  the  iniquity 
of  protectionism  on  this  country.  The  fiscal  regime 
locally  and  nationally  penalizes  production  and  develop- 
ment and  exchange.  Far  worse,  it  protects  and  endows 
the  land  monopoly  which  is  responsible  for  high  rents, 
low  wages,  unemployment  and  the  derived  social  condi- 
tions which  every  right-thinking  person  knows  to  be 
perfectly  unnatural.  We  seek  the  remedy  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  by  just  taxation  will  appropriate  the 
value  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  cor- 
respondingly remove  taxation  from  the  backs  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  "from  the  work  of  man's  hands" 
to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  the  one-time  able  advocate, 
the  late  Alexander  Ure. 

If  the  Conservatives  have  any  pledge,  in  addition  to 
protectionism,  it  is  to  stand  by  the  landed  interests  and 
preserve  the  private  appropriation  of  the  rent  of  land. 
In  1920  they  had  brought  about  the  total  repeal  of  the 
1909-10  Finance  Act  "land  value  duties"  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  repaid  to  the  taxpayers. 

Since  1914  and  the  years  of  war  there  have  been  but 
two  brief  periods  when  the  Conservative  party  and  its 
allies  were  not  in  power,  the  periods  of  the  Labor  Govern- 
ments, 1923-24  and  1929-31,  supported  by  the  Liberals. 
But  why  the  Labor  and  Liberal  parties  did  not  take  better 
advantage  of  their  opportunities,  even  during  the  short 
periods  when  in  combination  they  could  promote  the 
reform  to  which  both  are  pledged  by  many  declarations, 
is  another  question,  which  along  with  the  causes  of  the 
1924  General  Election  debacle,  need  not  be  gone  into  here. 
In  July,  1931,  the  Finance  Act,  on  which  high  hopes  were 
raised,  was  passed  with  its  provisions  for  land  valuation  and 
a  tax  on  land  values.  The  growing  acuteness  of  the  eco- 
nomic depression  gave  to  the  opponents  of  the  Labor 
Government  the  opportunity  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
it,  and  they  exploited,  as  they  knew  how,  a  financial  and 
industrial  crisis.  The  Labor  Government  was  driven 
from  office,  and  a  coalition  or  "National"  Government 
was  formed.  In  the  immediately  succeeding  General 
Election,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  much  worked-up  panic 
the  National  Government  was  returned  with  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Disgracefully  dishonoring  the  pledges 
it  gave,  the  new  Government  at  once  suspended  the  land 
value  tax,  and  two  years  later  repealed  it;  and  with  equal 
disregard  to  pledges  or  without  any  mandate  the  Free 
Trade  system  of  the  country  was  uprooted.  The  previous 
administration  had  been  charged  with  extravagance  that 


was  a  danger  to  the  State,  but  the  present  administration 
seems  to  know  no  limit  to  the  subsidies  it  is  handing  out 
to  its  favored  interests,  and  to  see  no  financial  crisis  ahead 
of  its  huge  additions  to  the  national  debt. 

But  let  the  immediate  prospects  of  a  progressive  Parlia- 
ment be  as  they  may,  the  sentiment  for  the  land  value 
policy  is  steadily  cultivated  with  the  help  of  many  agencies 
and  not  the  least  influential  are  the  local  authorities  de- 
manding the  reform  of  the  rating  system.  More  by  acci- 
dent than  design  various  municipalities  have  taken  their 
turn  in  leading  that  agitation — Glasgow,  Cardiff,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bradford,  Leeds 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Edmonton,  Tottenham  and  the  London 
County  Council,  either  by  official  conferences  they  have 
held,  or  the  publication  of  reports,  or  representations 
made  to  other  City  or  Town  Councils  for  cooperation. 

The  joint  author  of  this  paper  (Mr.  Eustace  Davies) 
would  speak  especially  of  the  developments  in  Wales  with 
a  necessary  passing  reference  to  the  background  of  the 
work  conducted  by  the  Welsh  League  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  and  (although  so  many  others  could  be 
mentioned)  putting  on  record  the  municipal  services  of 
Mr.  P.  Wilson  Raffan  when  he  was  associated  with  the 
Monmouthshire  County  Council  before  he  settled  in 
London  and  became  Member  of  Parliament.  Unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  Raffan  is  retired  from 
public  life.  So  Monmouthshire  took  a  leading  part. 
But  after  the  war,  the  Cardiff  City  Council  was  the  first 
among  British  municipalities  to  renew  the  demand  by 
resolution  adopted  in  October,  1919,  and  communicated 
to  county  and  municipal  authorities  throughout  the 
country.  Cardiff  is  perhaps  exceptional  in  that  the  rating 
of  land  values  is  less  a  dividing  political-party  issue  than 
elsewhere,  shown  not  only  in  the  voting  when  the  question 
comes  up  in  Council,  but  also  in  the  pledges  that  candi 
dates  give  when  canvassed,  as  they  are,  at  the  annual 
municipal  elections.  In  April,  1935,  the  City  Council, 
confirming  its  declaration  in  favor  of  the  policy,  decided 
to  call  a  representative  conference  of  local  rating  authori- 
ties in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  while  the  invita- 
tions to  that  conference  were  going  out,  the  United  Com- 
mittee and  the  Welsh  League  communicated  with  every 
individual  councillor  and  alderman  in  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  seeking  their  support  and  sending  relevant 
explanatory  literature  to  each.  The  Conference  was 
held  in  September,  1935,  at  which  50  local  authorities 
were  represented  by  99  delegates,  and  with  but  one  dis- 
sentient vote  the  policy  was  affirmed  with  instruction 
to  send  the  resolution  to  the  Government  and  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  to  request  all  the  local  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  to  pass  resolutions  in  similar  terms. 
While  that  invitation  went  out,  the  United  Committee 
again  took  parallel  action  by  writing  to  all  the  clerks  of 
the  local  authorities  offering  the  explanatory  literature 
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for  distribution  among  their  members;  and  the  response 
made  it  necessary  to  despatch  more  than  3,200  of  each 
of  the  publications  offered.  All  that  made  for  open  de- 
bate and  discussion  as  a  wealth  of  newspaper  reports 
showed.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Cardiff  Town  Clerk 
was  able  to  report  to  his  Council  that  replies  had  been 
received  from  339  local  authorities  of  which  148  declared 
in  favor,  22  referred  the  matter  to  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  28  were  against,  and  134  took  no 
action. 

Representative  Conferences,  national  or  regional,  have 
been  successfully  called  by  the  United  Committee  from 
time  to  time  over  many  years,  the  bodies  participating 
including  local  authorities,  political  associations,  coopera- 
tive societies  and  guilds,  trade  unions,  etc.  At  the 
National  Conference  in  Manchester,  in  1930,  there  were 
present  182  councillors  and  aldermen  from  71  local  authori- 
ties. The  proceedings  and  the  demonstrations  in  support 
of  its  resolutions  both  before  and  after  it  took  place  were, 
as  we  know,  a  pointer  to  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  popular  support  behind  the  ques- 
tion when  he  was  framing  the  land  values  provisions  of 
the  1931  Budget;  and  in  his  speech  introducing  that 
measure  he  found  justification  in  the  municipal  demand, 
and  justification  also  in  the  fact  that  the  principle  had 
been  in  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party  for  about 
40  years,  and  in  the  programme  of  the  Labor  party  ever 
since  its  inception. 

In  Ireland,  the  Association  of  Irish  Municipalities  has 
in  recent  years  been  giving  considerable  attention  to  the 
problem  of  local  taxation  and  has  been  pressing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  empower  local  authorities  to  rate  land  values. 

In  1934,  the  triennial  election  for  the  London  County 
Council  resulted  in  a  resounding  victory  for  the  Labor 
party,  after  27  years  of  rule  by  the  Conservatives  calling 
themselves  "municipal  reformers."  Steps  were  quickly 
taken  by  the  new  Labor  Government  of  the  L.C.C.  to 
implement  its  pledge  to  promote  the  rating  of  land  values. 
The  Finance  Committee  was  requested  (on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  R.  Douglas)  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
present  system  and  make  recommendations.  The  Re- 
port, occupying  28  quarto  pages,  was  completed  in  June, 
1936,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Council  the  following 
month.  It  is  a  public  document  of  first-class  importance 
which  will  inevitably  be  referred  to  in  all  future  discus- 
sions of  the  reform  of  local  taxation,  with  its  review  of 
the  present  system,  its  statement  of  the  objections  thereto, 
the  various  attempts  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  setting  forth  the  merits  of  land  value  rating; 
a  text-book  and  guide  for  all  municipal  councillors.  It 
concludes  with  the  recommendation: — 

That  the  Council  is  of  opinion   that  the  present 

system  is  inequitable  in  its  incidence,  that  site  value 

is  a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  local  taxation  by  reason 


of  its  arising  from  community  influences  including  local 
expenditure  and  that  it  is  accordingly  desirable   that 
the  present  burden  of  local  expenditure  should  be  trans- 
ferred either  wholly  or  in  part  from  rates  to  a  rate  on 
site  values.     That  H.M.  Government  be  informed  of 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolution  and 
be  urged  to  introduce  legislation  at  an  early  date  to 
empower  local  authorities  to  levy  a  rate  on  site  values. 
The  Council  petitioned  the  Government  in  vain,  reply 
being  that  no  action  would  be  taken  for  such  legislation, 
and    the    Council,    after    resolution    virtually   censuring 
the  Government  for  this  curt  refusal,  decided  to  promote 
a  Bill  of  its  own.     In  the  circumstances  this  had  to  be 
what  is  known  as  a  "Private  Bill"  applying  only  to  Lon- 
don.    The  Bill  being  drafted  with  extraordinary  care  and 
ability — as  to  be  a  standard  for  future  legislation  either 
for  the  national  or  the  local  taxation  of  land  values — 
was  fully  debated  in  the  Council  and  approved  by  them 
for  presentation  in  the   1938  session  of  Parliament.     It 
provided  for  making  a  start  with  a  rate  of  2s.  in  the  £ 
of  annual  land  value.     The  amount  of  discussion  it  evoked, 
with  Press  articles  and  correspondence  all  over  the  country 
was  remarkable.     Even    though    "only    a   London    Bill," 
it  was  regarded  on  all  hands  as  a  challenge  to  the  institu- 
tion that  passes  the  public  value  of  land  into  private 
pockets;   if  London  could  make  a  breach  in  the  ramparts 
of  that  institution  the  rest  of  the  country  would  not  be 
slow  to  follow  suit.     Many  local  authorities  passed  reso- 
lutions supporting  the  Bill.     On  the  other  hand  the  vested 
interests   were    aroused    to   energetic   opposition,    under- 
standing well  that  the  land  monopoly  tackled  anywhere 
is  tackled  everywhere;    and  their  petitions  and  protests 
against   the    Bill   poured   in   from  many   parts.     So   the 
Bill  applying  only  to  London  and  with  its  moderate  pro- 
posal to  begin  with  a  land  value  rate  of  2s.  in  the  £,  raised 
the  principle  and  made  it  a  national  issue. 

In  London  itself  the  Labor  party  organized  a  great 
campaign  of  bill-posting  and  leaflet  distribution.  But 
the  fate  of  the  Bill  was  soon  determined.  The  opponents 
were  alert  to  seize  on  any  technicality  to  prevent  discus- 
sion, and  they  obtained  a  ruling  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  was  not  in  order  that  a  measure 
of  such  importance  should  be  introduced  as  a  "private 
bill."  Upon  motion  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  for 
leave  to  re-introduce  the  measure  as  a  "public  bill"  they 
were  forced  into  the  open  and  obliged  to  record  their 
votes  against  the  motion,  which  was  defeated. 

In  spite  of  this,  local  authorities  have  not  ceased  to 
demand  powers  to  rate  land  values,  and  in  the  last  few 
weeks  two  of  the  largest  county  councils,  Middlesex  and 
Essex,  have  passed  resolutions  in  that  sense.  And  un- 
dismayed by  the  fate  of  the  London  County  Council 
Bill  the  Edmonton  Town  Council  has  reaffirmed  its  de- 
mand for  the  rating  of  land  values  and  sent  its  resolution 
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to  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  country,  as  quite  recently 
the  Tottenham  Town  Council  did  within  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  More  than  240  local  authorities  have  in  the 
last  few  years  declared  for  the  policy.  These  things 
are  evidence  that  the  public  demand  for  the  taxation  of 
land  values  is  no  less  strong  than  it  was  at  those  periods 
when  Parliament  actually  passed  the  legislation  that  has 
been  referred  to.  On  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  policy  is  much  greater,  and  is  only  waiting 
upon  a  progressive  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  it. 

Henry  George- 

A  Lesson  in  Continuity 

Bv  HIRAM  L.  JOME 
(Professor  of  Economics  De  Pauw  University) 

A  CENTURY  ago  Auguste  Comte  designated  conti" 
nuity  and  fecundity  as  the  "least  doubtful  symptoms' 
of  a  true  science.  Economics  does  not  qualify,  he  said' 
since  each  new  work  "in  lieu  of  presenting  itself  as  the 
spontaneous  sequence  and  gradual  development  of  pre- 
vious works,  has  an  essentially  personal  character  accord- 
ing to  its  author." 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick  in  his  Review  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  1938  says  that  though  improvement  is 
being  made,  in  the  social  sciences  "no  body  of  generalized 
knowledge  and  no  accepted  scientific  principles  are  avail- 
able such  as  have  been  developed  in  mathematics  or 
physics  or  chemistry.  The  physical  sciences  have  cen- 
turies of  experimentation  behind  them ;  the  social  sciences 
are  just  emerging  from  a  priori  and  deductive  methods. 
Even  today  a  good  deal  that  masquerades  under  the  name 
of  social  science  is  metaphysics,  as  obsolete  in  its  approach 
as  was  Francesco  Sizzi's  logic  against  Galileo's  discovery 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.1  This  same  logical  method, 
long  outmoded  in  the  physical  sciences,  is  traceable  in 
some  weighty  books  on  economics  and  political  science 
written  as  late  as  1938." 

Progress  in  thought  represents  the  pull  between  two 
forces,  the  old  attempting  to  maintain  its  position  and  the 
new  seeking  acceptance.  If  any  change  is  so  personal 
and  abrupt  as  to  break  off  the  continuity  with  the  past, 
the  result  is  chaos.  If  the  pull  of  past  forces  is  so  strong 
as  to  permit  no  alteration,  the  result  is  stagnation.  If 
the  change  makes  use  of  the  best  of  the  past  and  at  the 
same  time  projects  into  the  future,  the  result  is  progress. 
Was  Henry  George's  system  part  of  a  stream  of  thought, 
or  was  it  merely  of  an  "essentially  personal  character, 
peculiar  to  its  author?"  George  did  not  build  directly 
upon  his  predecessors.  He  arrived  at  his  main  conclu- 
sions by  experience  and  observation.  Typical  history 
of  several  centuries  duration  was  telescoped  before  his 
eyes  into  the  period  of  a  generation.  In  his  early  dis- 
cussions of  the  railroad  and  of  land  reform  he  wrote  about 


the  condition  of  the  people,  not  about  the  theories  of  men. 
He  was  both  a  spectator  and  an  actor  in  the  drama  of 
California. 

But  Henry  George  was  not  a  fanatic.  His  ideas  fit 
into  the  broad  development  of  human  thought.  When 
he  began  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  he  studied  much  of 
the  literature  of  economics  and  philosophy  for  the  first 
time,  and  discovered  that  with  some  exceptions  his  theory, 
already  formulated  in  1871  in  "Our  Land  and  Land 
Policy,"  was  consistent  with  the  views  of  many  of  his 
predecessors.  His  task  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  thus 
became  one  of  "going  over  the  whole  ground,"  of  modify- 
ing or  strengthening  his  position,  and  in  case  of  clash 
with  the  then  established  theories,  of  proving  that  his 
doctrines  were  sound  and  adequate. 

This  sifting  of  the  "good"  from  the  "bad"  in  economic 
theory  constituted  the  pull  between  past  and  future  which 
is  necessary  for  continuity.  George  accepted  the  physio- 
cratic  doctrine  of  the  bounty  of  nature  and  rejected  the 
Malthusian  theory  of  population  and  the  niggardliness 
of  nature.  He  retained  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  as 
the  cornerstone  of  his  Single  Tax  and  discarded  or  modified 
certain  portions  of  the  classical  doctrines  of  wages  and 
interest.  He  advocated  the  tax  on  economic  rent  not  as 
a  fiscal  device  and  a  measure  of  economy  as  did  the  physio- 
crats, but  as  a  method  of  social  reform.  He  clung  to  the 
natural  rights  theory  as  an  explanation  of  property  and 
as  a  justification  for  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
the  products  of  labor. 

He  believed  in  interference  with  private  initiative  of 
the  landowners,  but,  his  Single  Tax  adopted,  he  staunchly 
advocated  laisse-faire.  While  Adam  Smith  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  of  the  major  economists  had  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  tax  on  unearned  increment  and  possibly  on 
economic  rent,2  Henry  George  went  the  whole  way  and 
advocated  the  Single  Tax  as  a  remedy  for  most  economic 
ills. 

Henry  George's  idea  of  giving  to  labor  its  entire  product 
was  not  new.  Following  the  Ricardian  labor  theory  of 
value  and  the  subsistence  principle  of  wages,  Karl  Marx 
had  concluded,  contrary  to  Ricardo,  that  the  entire  output 
should  go  to  labor  and  that  profits  and  interest  constituted 
exploitation.  Following  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  and 
agreeing  with  Marx  on  the  basic  fact  of  the  concentration 
of  wealth  and  increasing  misery,  George  considered  capital 
and  interest  as  merely  another  form  of  labor  and  wages, 
and  accused  only  the  landowner  of  exploitation.  George 
and  Marx  started  with  some  of  the  same  notions  of  the 
classical  economists,  agreed  on  certain  phases,  and  then 
split  off  into  different  schools  of  thought. 

Here  is  continuity  at  its  best.  John  R.  Commons  in 
his  "Institutional  Economics"3  says  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Physiocrat  Quesnay: 

"Forty  years  after  Quesnay,  Malthus  substituted  nature's 
scarcity  for  nature's  abundance.  Sixty  years  after  Quesnay, 
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Ricardo  founded  the  idea  of  value  on  labor's  power  in 
overcoming  the  natural  scarcity  of  nature's  resources. 
Ninety  years  after  Quesnay,  Karl  Marx  took  over  Quesnay's 
circulation,  Ricardo's  labor,  nature's  scarcity,  and  elimi- 
nated landlords,  monarchs,  and  capitalists.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  Quesnay,  Henry  George  took  over 
Quesnay's  natural  rights,  nature's  bounty,  and  Ricardo's 
rent,  to  develop  his  Single  Tax  proposal." 

To  preserve  continuity  and  to  become  part  of  the  stream 
of  thought,  a  writer  must  not  only  build  upon  and  develop 
his  predecessors,  though  arriving  at  different  conclusions. 
His  results  must  also  serve  as  a  stepping-off  point  for 
successors. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  influence  of  Henry 
George:  the  millions  of  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
published,  the  rise  of  Single  Tax  and  related  organizations; 
his  influence  on  Socialism,  particularly  Fabianism;  the 
forms  which  the  Single  Tax  idea  has  taken,  such  as  reduced 
rates  on  improvements,  suggestions  to  tax  site  value 
instead  of  fertility  value,  increment  taxes,  the  earned 
income  credit  in  the  United  States  federal  law,  "incentive 
taxation,"  the  growth  of  special  assessments,  the  govern- 
ment lease  system  in  Canberra. 

Professional  economists  generally  classify  George  as  a 
crusader  rather  than  as  a  scientist.  At  first  they  tended  to 
neglect  him.  In  his  "Political  Economy"  George  com- 
plained of  this  indifference.  But  hib  prominence  forced 
economists  to  pay  attention.  Many  acknowledge  an  in- 
debtedness. Professor  J.  B.  Clark  said  George's  theories 
aided  in  the  formulation  of  his  own  system  of  distribution. 
John  R.  Commons,  for  instance,  related  that  his  "first 
reading  in  economic  theory  was  Henry  George's  indi- 
vidualistic and  theological  'Progress  and  Poverty,'  recom- 
mended to  me  by  a  fellow  printer." 

Commons  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  "Myself"  that 
he  helped  organize  a  Single  Tax  Club  at  Oberlin.  This 
club  brought  George  to  Oberlin  for  a  lecture,  which  was 
"well  attended  but  strongly  resisted  from  the  floor." 
Commons  disagreed,  however,  with  George's  condemna- 
tion of  labor  unions  and  with  his  failure  to  distinguish 
between  site  value,  or  "bare  land  value,"  which  Commons 
says  might  be  specially  taxed,  and  fertility  value,  which 
in  agricultural  land  is  exhaustible  and  resembles  capital. 

Though  many  economists  are  affected  with  what  Harry 
Gunnison  Brown  calls  the  "Single  Tax  Complex"  and  do 
not  fairly  treat  the  subject,  none,  whether  he  agrees  with 
George  or  not,  can  afford  to  ignore  or  neglect  the  Single 
Tax. 

Mark  Graves,  president  of  the  New  York  Tax  Commis- 
sion, sent  questionnaires  to  universities  and  colleges  in 
order  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  senior  professor  in  public 
finance  on  various  problems  in  theory  and  practice.  To 
the  question  "Should  improvements  be  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate  than  land?"  seventy  answered  "Yes,"  forty-one 
"No,"  and  sixteen  were  uncertain.  To  the  question 
"Should  there  be  a  special  tax  on  unearned  increment  of 


land  values?"  sixty-three  answered  "Yes,"  forty-four 
"No,"  and  twenty  were  uncertain.  The  overwhelming 
majority  favored  a  net  income  tax  on  corporations,  in- 
heritance taxes,  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  a  graduated 
personal  income  tax.1  Most  of  these  authorities  thus 
seem  to  favor  some  form  of  a  limited  Single  Tax. 

Few  theories  have  appealed  to  men  of  all  occupations, 
of  all  degrees  of  wealth,  of  all  nationalities,  and  of  all 
philosophies  of  life,  as  has  the  Single  Tax.  The  proposals 
of  many  other  writers  before  George  could  be  unearthed 
only  by  diligent  research,  and  even  John  Stuart  Mills 
suggestions  commanded  only  academic  interest.5  Yet 
in  1897,  only  eighteen  years  after  the  publication  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  Professor  J.  A.  Hobson  was 
able  to  report  that  Henry  George  may  be  considered  to 
have  had  more  influence  upon  the  English  radicalism  of 
the  preceding  fifteen  years  than  any  other  man,  presumably 
even  more  than  Karl  Marx.6  What  were  the  reasons 
for  this  influence? 

I.  The  language  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  simple, 
clear,  direct,  and  beautiful.     George's  logic  is  convincing; 
his  outline  is  unity  itself;  his  choice  of  words  is  discrimina- 
ting; his  style  is  lofty.     A  teacher  of  literature  might  well 
consider   this   book  as   a   recommended   reading   for   his 
classes.     If  one  reads  portions  of  the  book  aloud  one  will 
feel  the  sheer  beauty  and  force  of  his  language,  though 
marred    in    places     by   verbosity.7      Many    writers    put 
simple  thoughts  into  profound  language.     Henry  George 
possessed  the  capacity  to  put  profound  thoughts  into  simple 
language.     One  of  his  strongest  claims  to  continuity  is 
the  simplicity  and  sheer  beauty  of  his  language. 

II.  Henry  George  turned  an  economic  principle  into 
an  engine  of  reform.     To  quote  J.  A.  Hobson:    "He  was 
able  to  drive  an  abstract  notion,  that  of  economic  rent, 
into  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  practical  men  and  to 
generate  therefrom  a  social  movement."8 

III.  He    was    a    dynamic    personality.     People    who 
knew  him  remark  about  his  graciousness  and  kindness, 
his  overwhelming  sincerity  that  "burned  into  his  listeners," 
his   "delightful   obstinacy"   for   the  cause,   his  frankness 
and  honesty. 

"His  voice  was  characteristically  persuasive  rather 
than  bellowing  or  rasping;  he  was  an  orator  who  talked 
directly  to  his  hearers,  trying  to  take  each  one  of  them 
by  the  coat  lapels  and  convince  him  individually  of  the 
great  truths  he  felt  to  be  surging  within  him.  This  subdued 
style,  however,  frequently  gave  way  to  great  bursts  of 
animated  power,  particularly  when  George  met  with 
opposition;  a  friendly  and  quiet  audience  might  hear  only 
an  impressive  and  carefully  planned  address,  but  an  an- 
tagonistic and  heckling  one  would  be  greeted  with  a  great 
booming  voice  and  an  inspired  emotion  driven  home 
with  all  the  favorite  devices  of  the  platform.  It  was  the 
George  in  this  mood  who  was  ranked  by  the  London 
Times  as  the  oratorical  peer  of  Co'oden  and  Bright."  9 

IV.  Henry  George's  appeal  went  directly  to  the  masses. 
He,  himself,  had  been  unemployed.     He,  himself,  had  been 
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hungry.  Creditors  even  attempted  to  garnisnee  the  fees 
received  for  his  lectures.  He  was  human.  He  had  lived 
in  the  laboratory  of  life. 

Social  reformers  concerned  themselves  with  the  improve- 
ment of  poor  relief  and  encouragement  of  education. 
Economists  argued  for  thrift  and  for  improved  methods 
of  production  and  for  cooperation  among  workmen. 
George  argued  that  these  were  mere  palliatives.  Results 
of  improved  production  went  to  the  landowner,  not  to 
the  worker.  The  basic  economic  and  social  troubles  were 
traceable  to  a  simple  cause — the  private  receipt  of  rent. 

"Private  ownership  of  land  is  the  nether  mill-stone. 
Material  progress  is  the  upper  mill-stone.  Between  them 
with  an  increasing  pressure,  the  working  classes  are  being 
ground." 

This  appeal  was  stressed  by  his  followers.  Note  the 
emphasis  in  a  letter  by  Tolstoy  to  a  Siberian  peasant: 

1.  "No  one  will  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  using 
land." 

2.  "Idle  men,  possessing  land,  and  forcing  others  to 
work  for  them  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land,  will  cease 
to  exist." 

3.  "The  land  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  work 
it  and  not  of  those  who  do  not." 

4.  "People  will  cease  to  enslave  themselves  as  laborers 
in  factories  and  will  disperse  themselves  about  the  country." 

5.  "There  will  no  longer  be  any  overseers  and  tax  col- 
lectors in  factories,  stores,  and  customs  houses,  but  only 
collectors  of  payment  for  the  land." 

6.  "Those  who  do  not  labor  will  be  freed  from  the  sin 
of  profiting  by  the  labor  of  others."10 

V.  Henry  George  was  optimistic.  The  Malthusian 
theory  of  population  and  the  subsistence  and  wage  fund 
doctrines  of  wages  had  made  economics  "the  dismal 
science."  Though  there  was  much  criticism,  the  classical 
system  of  voluntaryism  and  automatic  regulation  repre- 
sented the  prevailing  philosophy.  Henry  George  sub- 
stituted for  the  spirit  of  fatalism  a  gospel  of  hope.  He 
gave  logic,  more  than  had  Karl  Marx,  to  the  demand  of 
the  worker  for  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  If  George's  simple 
remedy  were  carried  out,  the  other  problems  would  be 
automatically  solved.  There  would  then  be  real  con- 
structive liberty. 

Levy  a  tax  on  most  articles  and  you  make  them  more 
expensive;  you  repress  industry.  But  levy  a  tax  on  land 
and  you  make  it  cheap:  you  stimulate  production.  The 
Single  Tax  will  make  land  freely  available;  the  absence 
of  other  taxes  will  make  commodities  cheap  and  abundant. 
Thrift  will  be  encouraged,  not  penalized.  Under  the 
present  system  of  taxation,  the  more  one  works  and 
improves  and  saves,  the  more  one  is  penalized  by  taxes. 
Under  the  Single  Tax,  argued  Henry  George,  the  more 
one  works  and  improves  and  saves,  the  smaller  relatively 
will  be  the  tax.  Each  man  becomes  the  master  of  his 
own  destinv. 


VI.  Henry  George  was  a  man  possessed  of  one  idea. 
A  review  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1898,  of  his 
"Political  Economy"  makes  this  point:    "To  possess  but 
a  single  idea  is  often  intolerable  weakness;  to  be  possessed 
of  but  a  single  idea  is  often  intolerant  strength.     To  pro- 
pound an  economic  theory  is  an  affair  of  intellect;    to 
propagate  an  economic  gospel  is  a  matter  of  heart  and  soul 
and  strength  and  mind.     Henry  George  was  a  reformer; 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  he  was  possessed 
of  one  idea;    he  was  the  eloquent  apostle  of  an  economic 
gospel." 

VII.  The  Single  Tax  is  an  attractive  and  fascinating 
theory.     It  is  not  revolutionary.     One  can  be  a  Single 
Taxer  and  still  maintain  his  social  status.     The  Single 
Tax  makes  a  nice  hobby.     It  is  interesting  to  draw  up 
charts  and  tables  showing  varying  proportions  of  land  and 
improvements  and  to  compute  the  tax  on  the  whole  under 
our  present  system  and  under  the  Single  Tax.     It  is  in- 
structive  to   obtain    figures   for   one's   home   community 
and  see  what  effect  the  Single  Tax  would  have  upon  the 
rate  of  taxation.     There  are  numerous  problems  a  person 
can  work  with  by  means  of  arithmetic  and  the  Single 
Tax  principle. 

The  Single  Tax  is  a  splendid  topic  for  theoretical  analysis. 
Henry  George  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  capitali- 
zation process  and  to  the  problem  of  the  shifting  and 
incidence  of  taxes.  Students  in  economics  generally 
begin  their  study  of  the  Single  Tax  with  a  bias  against 
it.  After  learning  what  the  theory  really  is,  many  of  them 
wish  to  make  an  additional  study  of  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject. They  may  not  become  Single  Taxers,  but  their 
understanding  and  analysis  of  the  Single  Tax  makes  them 
better  students  of  economics. 

CRITICISMS 

As  with  all  great  theories,  the  Single  Tax  has  been 
subjected  to  powerful  criticism.  Many  unfair  arguments 
have  been  presented.  It  is,  for  instance,  frequently  con- 
tended that  the  Single  Tax  would  yield  inadequate  revenues 
to  run  the  government  expenses  even  in  a  normal  year. 
If,  however,  the  Single  Tax  were  adopted,  competition 
would  be  free,  land  would  be  abundant,  and  production 
would  be  stimulated.  Since  the  greatest  sources  of  in- 
ternational conflict,  namely  trade  jealousies  and  the  strife 
for  natural  resources  and  raw  materials,  would  be  re- 
moved, expenditures  of  government  would  be  greatly 
reduced  under  the  Single  Tax.  Moreover,  the  elimination 
of  other  forms  of  taxation  would  perhaps  diminish  the 
total  cost  of  tax  administration. 

Many  opponents  forget  that  the  Single  Taxers  are 
promulgating  a  policy  rather  than  a  plan  and  argue  that 
the  Single  Tax  is  difficult  to  administer,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  distinguishing  between  land  and  im- 
provements. All  Single  Taxers  agree  that  numerous 
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details  need  to  be  worked  out.  Even  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  still  being  interpreted  after  150  years 
of  successful  operation.  Wherever  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  tax  land  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  improvements 
thereon,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  problem 
of  differentiation. 

Then  again,  many  adverse  arguments  are  founded  upon 
a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  Single  Tax.  Many 
economists  contend  that  it  would  involve  a  discrimina- 
tion against  the  landowner  and  would  stifle  initiative. 
The  Single  Tax,  however,  will  encouiage  initiative  in 
that  it  will  free  from  taxation  the  results  of  human  labor. 
The  landowner  who  does  not  let  his  land  lie  idle  and  who 
makes  diligent  use  ol  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Single 
Tax.  There  will  be  adequate  demand  for  the  output 
of  farm  and  industry  because  purchasing  power  will  be 
fairly  distributed. 

There  may  be,  however,  several  weaknesses  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Single  Tax,  which  though  perhaps  not 
insoluble  or  unanswerable,  have  a  great  amount  of  weight. 
For  instance,  what  shall  we  say  about  the  following  argu- 
ments: That  the  Single  Tax  is  generally  not  advocated 
until  it  is  too  late.  It  should  be  put  into  effect  when  a 
country  is  young  and  before  private  property  in  land  has 
become  intrenched.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Single 
Tax  is  not  championed.  The  people  are  land  conscious, 
they  want  the  fee  simple,  the  marginal  productivity  of 
capital  and  labor  is  large,  interest  rates  and  wages  are 
high,  opportunities  abound.  When  the  country  has  be- 
come more  mature  and  developed,  and  interest  rates  have 
fallen  and  there  is  a  pressure  for  increased  wages,  the 
demand  for  the  Single  Tax  arises.  By  that  time  vested 
interests  have  become  well  rooted  and  landowners  raise 
the  cry  of  discrimination.  Though  the  Single  Taxer  can 
show  by  arithmetic  that  there  is  no  such  discrimination 
against  landowners  who  make  adequate  improvements 
and  do  not  let  their  land  lie  idle  for  speculative  purposes, 
he  finds  it  difficult  (o  argue  against  sentiment.  More- 
over, there  is  by  this  time  a  desperate  search  for  new  objects 
of  taxation.  The  people  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
reform  for  the  sake  of  reform.  So  the  pure  Single  Tax  has 
little  chance  of  adoption. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  distinction  between  the  site  value 
of  land  and  its  fertility  value.  This  point  has  been  well 
developed  by  Professor  John  R.  Commons.  Fertility 
is  reproducible  and  exhaustible  and  in  some  respects 
resembles  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  site  value  is  non- 
reproducible  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  capital.  Shall 
site  value  and  fertility  value  be  subjected  to  the  same 
rate  of  tax?  In  a  sense,  also,  the  site  value  may  in  effect 
be  exhaustible  through  shifting  population  and  changing 
customs.  How  shall  such  "decrement"  be  treated? 

1  Fosclick  quotes  Sizzi  as  saying,  "The  satellites  are  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  therefore  can  have  no  influence  on  the  earth,  and 
therefore  would  be  useless,  and  therefore  do  not  exist." 


2 John  Stuart  Mill— "Principles  of  Political  Economy."  (1848) 
Book  II,  ch.  II,  par.  5. 

See  also  Book  V,  ch.  II,  par.  5,  where  Mill  comes  out  for  an  un- 
earned increment  tax  on  the  increase  of  rent. 

3  Page  139. 

4 "Tax  Systems  of  the  World,"  seventh  edition,  1938. 

5  See   Geiger,   George   R.     "The   Philosophy   of    Henry   George," 
ch.  IV,  for  an  account  of  George's  predecessors. 

6  "The  Influence  of  Henry  George  in  England,"  by  J.  A.  Hobson 
in  Fortnightly  Review,  December  1,  1897,  p.  844. 

7  Read  "Progress  and  Poverty" —Introduction,  books  VII,  ch.  II; 
VI,  ch.  1;  and  ch.  V. 

8  "The  Influence  of  Henry  George  in  England,"  by  J.  A.  Hobson 
in  Fortnightly  Review,  December  1,  1897,  p.  835. 

9  Geiger,  George   R.    "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George."     Pages 
59-60. 

10  Review  oj  Reviews,  January,  1898,  page  74. 

Some  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Aspects  of  Land  Value  Taxation 

BY  F.  C.  R.  DOUGLAS,  M.A. 

IN  "Progress  and  Poverty"  Henry  George  achieved  in 
a  unique  degree  the  enunciation  of  a  sociological 
theory  combined  with  a  practical  method  of  putting  into 
operation  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  which  are 
deduced  from  it.  Hardly  any  objection  has  been  offered 
to  the  main  line  of  his  argument  which  is  not  answered 
in  advance  in  the  book  itself.  But  Henry  George  would 
have  been  the  last  to  contend  that  no  improvement  could 
be  found  in  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  essential 
truth  contained  in  his  work. 

PROPERTY  IN  LAND 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
reception  of  his  policy  is  the  idea  that  he  proposed  to 
destroy  or  confiscate  property.  In  evidence  of  this  pas- 
sages are  quoted  in  \vhich  he  said  that  we  must  "abolish 
private  property  in  land"  and  "make  land  common 
property."  Against  these  may  be  set  other  passages  in 
which  he  said:  "It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent."  The  object  in 
fact  is  not  to  destroy  rights  to  land  but  to  establish  "equal 
rights  to  land,"  and  the  means  of  doing  so  is  "to  appro- 
priate rent  by  taxation"  or  "to  abolish  all  taxation  save 
that  upon  land  values." 

Many  years  after  he  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
Henry  George  had  to  consider  the  question  of  "equal 
rights,"  "joint  rights"  and  "common  rights"  when  ex- 
amining Herbert  Spencer's  statements  on  the  land  ques- 
tion. He  points  out  in  "A  Perplexed  Philosopher"  that 
Spencer  fell  into  confusion  by  substituting  for  the  idea  of 
equal  rights  to  land  the  idea  of  joint  rights  to  land. 
As  George  puts  it:  "Were  there  only  one  man  on  earth, 
he  would  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  whole  earth  or 
any  part  of  the  earth."  When  there  is  more  than  one 
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man,  each  of  them  does  not  cease  to  have  a  right  to  the 
use  of  the  earth,  but  his  right  becomes  "limited  by  the 
similar  rights  of  the  others,  and  is  therefore  an  equal 
right."  This  equality  of  right,  as  he  demonstrated  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  cannot  be  achieved  by  dividing 
up  the  earth  itself,  but  can  only  be  secured  by  taking 
the  additional  value  that  one  piece  of  land  has,  as  com- 
pared with  another,  and  using  it  for  the  common  purposes 
of  all  men;  in  other  words  by  appropriating  economic 
rent  by  taxation.  "In  truth  the  right  to  the  use  of  land 
is  not  a  joint  or  common  right,  but  an  equal  right;  the 
joint  or  common  right  is  to  rent  in  the  economic  sense 
of  the  term.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  state 
to  take  land,  it  is  only  necessary  for  it  to  take  rent." 

This  is  Henry  George's  considered  and  final  formula- 
tion of  the  ethical  side  of  his  theory,  and  it  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  economic  argument  developed  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  of  which  the  central  point  is 
the  theory  of  rent  and  the  results  of  allowing  rent  to  be 
appropriated  by  individuals  instead  of  being  reserved 
to  the  community. 

The  matter  must,  however,  be  looked  at  not  only  from 
its  economic  and  ethical  aspects  but  also  from  the  legal 
aspect.  The  question  is  whether  the  taking  of  economic 
rent  for  public  revenue  will  destroy  property  in  land. 
This  necessitates  defining  what  is  meant  by  property  in 
general  and  particularly  by  property  in  land. 

The  word  property  is  used  in  two  senses,  either  to  denote 
the  thing  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  a  legal  right  or 
to  denote  the  legal  right  itself.  The  former  meaning  is 
irrelevant  to  this  discussion,  for  the  material  thing,  land, 
cannot  be  destroyed.  We  have  therefore  to  examine 
what  the  word  property,  as  describing  a  certain  kind  of 
legal  right,  implies. 

Our  greatest  English  writer  on  jurisprudence,  John 
Austin,  considered  this  question  a  century  ago,  and  his 
definition  is:  "Property  or  dominion  ...  is  applicable 
to  any  right  which  gives  to  the  entitled  party  an  indefinite 
power  or  liberty  of  using  or  dealing  with  the  subject." 
("Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,"  Lect.  48.)  Thus  a  pawn- 
broker has  no  property  in  the  pledges  left  with  him.  He 
has  not  an  indefinite  power  of  using  them,  but  only  the 
specific  right  of  holding  them  until  the  owner  pays  his 
debt  and  reclaims  them. 

More  recent  writers  come  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  in  his  "Jurisprudence"  says:  "Owner- 
ship may  be  described  as  the  entirety  of  the  powers  of  use 
and  disposal  allowed  by  law."  Sir  John  W.  Salmond  says: 
"He  then,  is  the  owner  of  a  material  object,  who  owns 
a  right  to  the  general  or  residuary  uses  of  it,  after  the  de- 
duction of  all  special  or  limited  rights  of  use  vested  by 
way  of  encumbrance  in  other  persons." 

"It  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  describe  it  (property) 
with  Austin,  as  a  right  'over  a  determinate  thing,  indefinite 
in  point  of  user,  unrestricted  in  point  of  disposition, 


and  unlimited  in  point  of  duration'."  (T.  E.  Holland, 
"Elements  of  Jurisprudence,"  p.  205.)  The  word  "user" 
here  does  not  mean  the  person  who  uses,  but  has  its  tech- 
nical application  in  law — the  act  of  using  or  enjoying. 
Property  in  fact  is  founded  on  possession,  and  the  text 
books  usually  preface  the  discussion  of  property  by 
treating  of  possession.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  adverse  possession,  or  adverse  user, 
gives  a  good  title  to  land  in  English  law  after  it  has  con- 
tinued for  twelve  years. 

To  return  to  the  definition  of  property  as  given  by 
Austin  and  Holland — it  will  be  observed  that  although 
the  power  of  user  is  said  to  be  indefinite,  it  is  not  said  to 
be  unlimited.  It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  all  the 
things  which  an  owner  can  do  with  the  thing  owned; 
the  power  of  user  is  indefinite.  But  there  are  many 
things  which  the  owner  is  forbidden  by  law  to  do,  yet  he 
is  none  the  less  owner.  If  I  am  the  owner  of  a  shot- 
gun there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  things  which  I  may 
do  with  it,  but  there  are  some  uses  to  which  I  may  not 
put  it,  for  example,  to  fire  it  at  my  neighbor. 

The  other  terms  of  the  definition  also  call  for  some 
comment.  That  the  right  is  "unrestricted  in  point  of 
disposition"  means  that  it  may  be  transferred  by  the 
owner  to  another,  but  cases  can  be  conceived  in  which 
the  right  of  disposition  is  restricted,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  is  essential  to  the  definition.  That  the  right  is 
unlimited  in  point  of  duration  does  not  mean  that  it  may 
last  for  ever,  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  right  may 
be  perishable.  There  is  moreover  an  important  kind  of 
property  in  land  which  is  limited  in  duration.  The  owner 
of  a  lease  undoubtedly  has  a  species  of  property  in  land 
for  the  term  of  the  lease,  but  only  for  that  period  of  time. 

The  definition  as  given  is,  however,  clearly  applicable 
without  qualification  to  ordinary  ownership  of  land  in 
freehold,  or  fee  simple. 

To  come  back  to  the  question  at  issue,  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  owner  of  land  is  required  to  pay  to  the  state  a 
tax  proportioned  to  its  value  he  is  not  thereby  deprived 
of  his  property  in  the  land.  His  right  of  user  still  con- 
tinues, and  is  still  indefinite.  The  fact  that  he  has  to 
pay  this  tax  may  very  well  influence  him  to  use  the  land, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  lie  idle,  and  it  may  induce  him 
to  seek  that  mode  of  using  it  which  seems  likely  to  give 
the  highest  economic  return,  but  his  property  in  the  land 
still  remains. 

The  definition  of  property  is  independent  of  and  has 
no  relation  to  value.  A  man  may  be  legally  the  owner 
of  something  which  is  worthless,  or  which  has  no  value 
in  exchange.  And  even  if  an  article  has  no  value  in 
exchange  it  may  still  have  a  value  in  use  to  the  owner, 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  him  an  incentive  to  maintain 
his  property  in  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  Henry  George's  practical  proposal 
of  taxing  land  values,  even  if  carried  to  the  extent  of  col- 
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lecting  the  whole  economic  rent  for  the  community,  does 
not  in  the  legal  sense  destroy  property  in  land.  On  the 
other  hand  it  imposes  upon  such  ownership  an  important 
condition,  which  is  necssary  in  order  to  secure  the  equal 
rights  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth  and  to  secure  the 
joint  or  common  right  to  economic  rent. 

VALUE 

Another  obstacle  which  prevents  the  acceptance  of 
Henry  George's  proposals  today  by  those  who  have  some 
acquaintance  with  current  economic  teaching  is  the  idea 
that  those  proposals  are  founded  upon  a  theory  of  value 
which  is  now  not  generally  accepted.  Henry  George 
himself  held  that  view,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  observa- 
tions which  he  makes  in  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy" 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Austrian  economists.  He  was 
no  doubt  unaware  that  some  of  the  founders  of  the  psy- 
chological or  subjective  theory  of  value  had  arrived  at 
conclusions  regarding  the  land  question  which  were  sur- 
prisingly similar  to  his  own.  Nor  could  he  have  fore- 
seen that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  university  teach- 
ers of  economics  would,  while  accepting  the  new  theory 
of  value,  endorse  his  practical  proposals.  (See  for  example 
the  statements  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Davenport,  Irving  Fisher, 
T.  N.  Carver,  Frank  D.  Graham,  John  R.  Commons 
and  others  quoted  in  "Significant  Paragraphs  from 
Progress  and  Poverty.")  Moreover  a  few  years  after 
Henry  George's  death  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
disciples,  Max  Hirsch,  wrote  in  "Democracy  versus 
Socialism,"  an  exposition  of  the  "Single  Tax"  doctrine 
based  entirely  upon  the  Austrian  theory  of  value. 

The  acceptance  of  a  particular  theory  of  value  is  not 
essential  to  the  main  part  of  Henry  George's  argument. 
If  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  modern  theories  of 
value  will  read  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  finding  even  a  single  word  which  is  inconsistent 
with  them.  (I  do  not  in  this  refer  to  Henry  George's 
theory  of  interest,  but  this  in  fact  is  not  accepted  by 
many  of  his  most  devoted  followers.) 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  theories  of  value  are  H.  H.  Gossen  (Entivickelune. 
der  Cesetze  des  Menschlichen  Verkehrs),  Auguste  Walras 
(Thcorie  de  la  Richesse  Sociale),  his  son,  Leon  Walras 
(Theorie  Critique  de  I'lmpot,  Etudes  d'Economie  Sociale, 
etc.),  and  Friederich  von  Wieser  (Natural  Value).  All 
of  these  most  carefully  distinguished  land  (natural  means 
of  production)  from  capital  (produced  means  of  pro- 
duction), but  the  first  three  go  much  further  because  they 
state  quite  clearly  that  in  the  just  society  the  rent  of  land 
should  form  the  revenue  of  the  community  and  other 
taxation  should  be  reduced  or  abolished.  Where  they 
failed,  as  compared  with  George,  was  in  not  seeing  how 
this  could  be  achieved  economically  and  justly  by  steadily 
reducing  other  taxes  and  increasing  the  taxes  which  fall 
on  the  value  of  land. 


TECHNIQUE  OF  LAND  VALUE  TAXATION 

(a)  The  Basis  of  the  Tax 

As  we  have  seen,  Henry  George's  practical  proposal 
was  "to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation"  ("Progress  and 
Poverty,"  Book  VIII,  Chap.  II).  A  few  sentences  further 
on  he  says  that  "we  may  put  the  proposition  into  practical 
form  by  proposing — To  abolish  all  taxation  save  that 
upon  land  values."  The  inference  usually  drawn  from 
this  passage  is  that  he  intended  that  the  tax  should  be 
laid  on  the  capital  or  selling  value  of  land,  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  taxing  real  estate  then 
and  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  proposal  as  a  "tax  on  rent"  as  well  as  quoting  with 
approval  from  other  economists  who  have  used  this  phrase 
(See  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book  VIII,  Chap.  IV). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  his  considered  view  was  that  the 
tax  should  be  imposed  on  capital  or  selling  value  or  that 
it  should  be  imposed  upon  annual  value  of  economic 
rent. 

The  point  is  of  considerable  practical  importance,  and 
for  this  reason.  Every  tax  which  takes  part  of  the  economic 
rent  diminishes  the  selling  value.  In  actual  life  other 
factors  which  tend  towards  increase  of  rent  may  obscure 
this  effect,  but  it  is  nevertheless  there.  The  selling  value 
of  land  is  merely  the  capitalization  of  the  revenues  which 
the  owner  expects  from  it  in  the  future ;  it  is  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  net  rent  left  to  the  owner  after  deducting  any 
tax  payable  in  respect  of  that  rent.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
every  increase  in  taxation  of  economic  rent  diminishes 
the  selling  value.  To  raise  equal  increments  of  tax  revenue 
requires  larger  and  larger  increments  of  tax,  if  the  tax  is 
based  upon  the  selling  value.  This  may  be  made  clearer 
by  the  following  illustration  in  which  the  rate  of  interest 
is  assumed  to  be  5  per  cent,  and  the  economic  rent  of  the 
plot  of  land  in  question  is  assumed  to  be  100. 
Amount  of  rent  Amount  left  Selling  Value  of  Rate  of  Tax  on 
taken  in  to  the  the  amount  in  Selling  Value  to 

taxation  owner  previous         raise  amount  in  first 

column  column  (per  cent) 

10  90  1800  0.555 

20  80  1600  1.250 

30  70  1400  2.143 

40  60  1200  3.333 

50  50  1000  5.000 

60  40  800  7.500 

70  30  600  11.667 

80  20  400  20.000 

90  10  200  45.000 

95  5  100  95.000 

The  matter  is,  however,  even  more  complicated  because 

if  it  is  anticipated  that  the  rate  of  tax  on  the  rent  will 

be  increased  in  the  future  the  value  of  the  land  will  be 

depreciated  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  existing  tax. 

Moreover  the  selling  value  is  affected  by  the  variations 

in  the  normal  rate  of  interest.     If  the  rate  of  interest 
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fell  from  5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  the  selling  value  would 
rise  by  25  per  cent,  but  if  the  rate  of  interest  rose  from 
5  to  6  per  cent  the  selling  value  would  fall  by  16%  per 
cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  considerable  difficulties  would 
arise  in  attempting  to  collect  all  economic  rent  by  taxa- 
tion of  the  selling  value  of  land.  In  particular  the  task 
of  attempting  to  explain  to  the  general  public  why  equal 
increments  of  tax  did  not  produce  equal  increments  of 
revenue  would  be  almost  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  every  country  where 
land-value  taxation  is  in  operation  the  tax  is  based  on 
selling  value,  it  is  a  matter  for  earnest  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  base  the  tax  on  economic 
rent.  In  the  Bill  promoted  last  year  by  the  London 
County  Council  (which  unfortunately  did  not  become 
law)  the  proposal  was  that  the  tax  should  be  levied  on 
annual  site  value;  and  annual  site  value  was  defined  as 
the  amount  of  the  annual  rent  for  which  the  land  would 
let  in  the  open  market  on  a  perpetually  renewable  tenure 
assuming  that  there  were  no  improvements  on  it.  It 
must  be  assumed  also  that  the  owner  or  lessor  would  be 
legally  obliged  to  pay  the  tax,  and  that  therefore  the 
rent  he  would  obtain  would  be  the  gross  rent  before  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  If  the  valuation  is  made  on  this  basis 
no  complications  arise  from  diminution  of  the  selling 
value  arising  from  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  nor  from 
variations  in  the  rate  of  interest  affecting  the  rate  of 
capitalization;  and  every  increment  of  tax  will  produce 
a  corresponding  increment  of  revenue. 

CO  Collection  of  the  Tax 

Where  the  land  (and  the  buildings  upon  it)  are  owned 
and  occupied  by  one  person,  it  is  evident  that  that  person 
enjoys  or  has  the  power  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  economic 
rent  and  he  should  be  responsible  for  payment  of  the 
land-value  tax.  Where  the  buildings  are  let  to  one  or 
more  persons  for  short  tenancies,  for  example  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  tenants 
are  paying  rack  rents,  and  that  the  landlord  is  receiving 
the  full  economic  rent.  In  this  case  the  landlord  should 
be  required  to  pay  the  land-value  tax. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  whole  of  the  economic 
rent  is  not  enjoyed  by  one  person.  Particularly  where 
land  values  are  high,  it  is  common  to  find  land  let  upon 
long  leases.  In  that  event  the  rent  payable  under  the 
lease  may  differ  from  the  economic  rent  of  the  land.  If 
the  rent  payable  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  economic 
rent,  the  whole  of  the  land-value  tax  should  be  payable 
by  the  lessor.  If  the  rent  payable  is  less  than  the  economic 
rent,  then  there  is  a  balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee. 
The  lessor  should  therefore  pay  the  tax  on  so  much  of 
the  economic  rent  as  he  receives  and  the  lessee  should 
pay  the  balance.  It  is  inconvenient,  however,  that  the 


taxing  authority  should  look  to  more  than  one  person 
for  payment,  and  a  practical  means  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result  is  to  provide  that  the  lessee  should  pay  the  whole 
of  the  land-value  tax  and  should  be  empowered  to  deduct 
the  whole  tax  from  the  rent  he  pays  if  that  rent  is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  the  economic  rent  or  deduct  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  tax  if  the  rent  he  pays  is  less  than  the  economic 
rent. 

In  any  rase  the  collection  of  the  land-value  tax  should 
be  fortified  by  making  the  tax  a  first  charge  upon  the  whole 
property,  and  if  default  is  made  in  payment  the  like  powers 
of  enforcing  this  charge  should  be  granted  to  the  taxing 
authority  as  the  law  gives  to  mortgagees  for  enforcing 
payment  of  money  secured  by  mortgage. 

In  some  places,  for  example  in  Western  Canada,  de- 
fective methods  of  tax  collection  have  resulted  in  serious 
losses  and  arrears  of  revenue,  and  in  the  land  liable  for 
such  taxes  being  allowed  to  remain  for  long  periods  lying 
idle  either  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  or  in  those  of  the 
municipality.  Where  this  is  due  to  imperfections  in  the 
law,  amending  legislation  should  be  enacted;  and  where 
it  is  due  to  indifference  or  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
taxing  authority,  public  opinion  should  be  awakened  to 
seek  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 

(c)  Mortgages 

A  suggestion  has  sometimes  been  made  that  where 
land  is  subject  to  mortgage  the  owner  should  be  allowed  to 
recover  some  or  all  of  the  land-value  tax  out  of  the  pay- 
ments of  interest  which  he  makes  to  the  mortgagee.  This 
is  a  mistaken  view.  A  mortgagee  is  a  lender  of  money 
to  whom  the  land  is  pledged  as  security  for  repajonent. 
His  position  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a  lessor  of 
land  receiving  a  rent.  If  any  such  provision  were  inserted 
in  land-value  legislation,  the  result  would  be  that  mortga- 
gees would  call  in  the  money  lent  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity,  and  if  the  owner  desired  to  renew  the  loan 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
which  would  cover  any  liability  for  land-value  tax  which 
it  was  sought  to  impose  upon  the  mortgagee. 

In  many  cases,  and  probably  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  security  of  the  lender  is  a  mixed  one  consist- 
ing both  of  the  land  and  the  improvements  upon  it.  The 
principle  involved  can  be  put  to  a  decisive  test  if  we  imagine 
that  the  taxation  of  land  values  has  been  carried  to  the 
point  of  taking  the  whole  economic  rent.  In  that  event 
the  value  of  the  security  would  consist  merely  of  the  value 
of  the  improvements  on  the  land,  for  the  land  itself  would 
have  no  selling  value,  and  it  would  clearly  be  inequitable 
to  expect  the  mortgagee  to  pay  any  part  of  the  tax. 

When  the  mortgagee  enters  into  possession  of  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  security,  the  legal  and 
economic  position  changes  and  he  should  then  become 
liable  to  pay  the  tax. 
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Daughter  Pays  Tribute 

at  Henry  George  Grave 

CENTENARY  CONFERENCE  DELEGATES  ATTEND 
CEREMONY 

THE  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  George,  economist, 
philosopher  and  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  celebrated 
on  September  2.  Mrs.  Anna  Geoage  deMille,  his  daughter,  placed 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  his  grave  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 
Delegates  from  the  Henry  George  Centenary  conference  attended 
the  ceremony. 

Laurence  E.  Henry,  eighty-two  years  old,  of  Flushing,  Queens, 
who  said  he  was  a  life-time  follower  of  the  economist,  laid  a  faded 
American  flag  on  the  grave.  Mr.  Henry  said  that  the  fla^  had  seen 
service  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  had  been  displayed  in  parades 
when  Mr.  George  ran  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1886  and  1897. 

There  were  no  speeches,  and  after  the  delegates  had  observed  a 
few  minutes  of  silence  they  departed  for  a  final  meeting  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Casino  of  Nations  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Business  and  Unemployment 

BY  HARRY  C.  MAGUIRE 

IS  business  to  blame  for  unemployment?  The  radicals 
say  it  is.  The  Karl  Marx  or  Socialist  argument  is  that 
the  capitalist  unbalances  distribution  by  taking  a  profit 
or  "surplus  value"  from  the  workers.  The  latter  cannot 
buy  back  all  they  produce ;  a  surplus  of  goods  accumulates ; 
production  slows  down;  men  are  idle;  and  there  is  a 
depression.  The  way  to  cure  the  disease  is  to  remove 
the  cause,  i.e.,  the  private  ownership  of  capital.  The 
State  must  own  and  run  business,  they  assert.  The 
fact  that  communism  (which  is  socialism  put  into  practice) 
has  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  individual  liberty  in  Russia, 
in  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  publication,  of  speech, 
of  religion,  in  universal  poverty  and  squalor,  and  finally 
even  the  loss  of  the  right  to  life  itself,  seems  not  to  affect 
our  radicals.  "Business  is  to  blame  for  unemployment" 
is  their  constant  theme,  day  in  and  day  out.  The  Karl 
Marx  professors,  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  Wash- 
ington, turning  out  thousands  of  students  from  our  col- 
leges yearly,  re-echo  this  communistic  cry  against  business. 

What  is  business  doing  about  it?  Business  is  taking 
a  beating,  lying  down,  by  not  denying  it.  There  is  a 
character  in  Greek  mythology  who  was  unconquered 
until  it  was  found  out  that  whenever  his  feet  touched 
the  earth  his  strength  returned.  The  business  haters  and 
baiters  cannot  be  overcome  so  long  as  they  can  say,  un- 
challenged, that  business  is  to  blame  for  unemployment. 

Productive  capital,  or  real  business,  is  to  use  the  ver- 
nacular, "taking  the  rap."  How  can  running  a  factory 
or  a  wheat  farm,  or  a  department  store  cause  unem- 
ployment? When  productive  capital  is  unemployed,  or 
idle,  it  earns  no  wages  for  itself— interest.  In  fact,  it 


tends  to  decay  and  dissipate.  Leave  any  capital  unused, 
such  as  machinery,  for  a  number  of  years  and  it  becomes 
junk — worthless.  Real  business,  which  is  the  making 
and  distributing  of  goods,  is  eager  to  employ  men.  The 
childish  Karl  Marx  dogma  that  business  cannot  function 
because  of  surplus  value  need  not  be  considered  here. 
No  mature  adult  mind  can  believe  that  the  wage  earners 
who  do  part  of  the  producing  should  receive  all  of  the 
product  and  the  wage  savers  (capital  suppliers)  nothing. 
Or,  that  the  part  of  the  product  that  goes  to  management 
and  capital  is  surplus  value,  causing  unemployment. 
It  makes  no  sense — which  is  nonsense. 

Business  must  stand  up  and  fight  the  radical  slogan 
that  it  is  to  blame  for  unemployment.  This  is  as  absurd 
as  to  say  that  labor  is  to  blame  for  unemployment  because 
it  doesn't  buy  the  entire  products  of  business  and  thereby 
stops  business  running  full  time.  Certainly  both  want  to 
work  to  earn  interest  and  wages,  and  neither  is  blamable 
for  the  depression. 

What  then  is  responsible  for  unemployment,  if  it  is  not 
business,  labor,  or  Karl  Marx's  surplus  value?  The 
writer  believes  that  Henry  George's  conclusion  deserves 
careful  investigation.  He  points  out  that  a  group  owns 
and  controls  the  land.  Labor  and  business  must  use 
land.  For  permission  to  do  so,  this  land  monopoly  group 
can  take  and  it  does  take  from  them  all  they  produce, 
except  a  bare  living.  At  times  of  "land  speculation," 
it  tries  to  take  more,  not  leaving  them  a  bare  living. 
Then  labor  and  business  become  idle  and  unemployed- 
depression  follows.  George  concludes  that  land  monopoly 
is  to  blame  for  unemployment. 


Autumn  Report  of 

Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation 

WITH  pride  we  announce  another  printing  of  10,000 
copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  This,  the  twelfth 
printing  from  the  Foundation's  plates,  brings  the  total 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  published  by  us  to  56,000  copies. 
Styles  in  books,  like  styles  in  ladies'  hats,  change  with 
the  seasons — and  sometimes  just  as  curiously.  Keeping 
pace  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  the  new  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  wears  a  varnished  jacket.  This  modern  process, 
which  treats  paper  the  way  we  have  treated  our  floors- 
for  generations,  heightens  the  color  and  adds  an  attractive 
gloss.  Note  the  improvement  the  next  time  you  order. 
The  Centenary  celebrations  brought  to  New  York  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  army  of  the  Warriors  For  Freedom. 
The  Foundation's  book  display  attracted  considerable 
attention  and  resulted  in  the  sale  of  two  hundred  books. 
The  new  "Henry  George"  by  Albert  Jay  Nock,  proved 
popular.  This  essay  is  still  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
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reviewers,  both  over  the  radio  and  in  the  daily  press.  Our 
dollar  paper-bound  edition  is  moving  rapidly. 

The  Honorable  Lawson  Purdy,  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion, spoke  at  the  Friday  afternoon  session  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  sketched,  briefly,  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion since  1925  and  made  mention  of  the  various  financial 
grants  (totalling  $53,000)  which  have  been  made  to  other 
institutions  working  for  the  promotion  of  George  economics. 
Mr.  Purdy  stressed  the  need  for  keeping  George's  works 
before  the  public  and  the  concentrated  effort  which  must 
be  made  to  maintain  a  market  for  them. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  Mr.  Harold  Buttenheim,  editor  of 
The  American  City.  Mr.  Buttenheim's  article,  "Henry 
George,  Soothsayer  or  Seer?"  which  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  was  judged  one  of 
the  ten  best  magazine  articles  for  the  month  of  September. 
The  selection  was  made  by  a  committee  of  librarians 
acting  for  The  Frfanklin  Square  Agency,  a  subsidiary  of 
Harpers.  Copies  of  this  prize  winning  article  are  offered 
by  the  Foundation  at  5  cents  each. 

On  September  16  an  excellent  article,  "Father  of  the 
Single  Tax"  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Magazine  Section 
of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  We  wrote  im- 
mediately to  the  Monitor  expressing  our  appreciation  and 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  author  of  the  article. 
"My  dear  Miss  Peterson: 

K'Your  letter  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  express- 
interest  in  my  article  on  Henry  George,  has  been  passed 
along  to  me.  In  my  turn  I  am  grateful  for  your  interest 
and  encouraging  words  and  hereby  tender  my  thanks. 
My  deep  interest  in,  and  slight  knowledge  of,  Henry 
George  and  his  great  work  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

"In  September,  1937,  my  interest  in  the  subject  was 
awakened  through  the  Foundation's  advertisement  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  I  enrolled  as  a  cor- 
respondence student  in  the  offered  course.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  profitable  experiences  I  have 
ever  had.  I  did  all  I  possibly  could  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, but  it  seemed  woefully  little.  Then  in  June  your 
letter  came  with  a  very  significant  and  appealing  para- 
graph tucked  in  the  middle  of  it:  'As  your  birthday 
tribute  to  Henry  George,  will  you  renew  and  increase 
your  efforts  to  widen  his  sphere  of  influence?'  In  wonder- 
ing just  what  I  could  do,  I  thought  of  an  article  which 
could  stand  as  my  birthday  tribute  to  Henry  George.  I 
wrote  it  with  that  thought  uppermost,  that  it  might 
widen  his  sphere  of  influence.  I  am,  naturally,  very 
touched  that  you  have  offered  me  such  generous  praise 
for  my  efforts. 

"Most  cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  Joel  Disher." 

The  Foundation's  library  has  been  enriched  by  two 
very  beautifully  and  Uniquely  bound  books:  an  1880 
edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  an  1898  edition 


of  "The  Science  of  Political  Economy."  The  gift  came 
from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Rittenhouse  of  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  Here,  in  part,  is  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  books,  explaining  their  remarkable  bindings: 

"When  you  receive  these  books,  you  will  see  two  of 
the  most  odd  and  extraordinary  books  you  have  possibly 
seen.  I  have  bound  them  throughout  with  my  own 
hands  and  have  printed  the  titles  in  Gothic  letters.  The 
inside  covers  are  solid  cowhide  sole  leather  about  one- 
eighth  inch  thich  which  I  shaved  down  from  two  pieces 
of  leather  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  back  bind- 
ings are  reinforced  with  linen  cloth  some  seventy  years 
old  and  a  piece  of  Morocco  leather  is  used  to  give  the  books 
shape.  As  to  the  covers  of  the  books  themselves,  I  took 
one  of  my  old  parchment  books — a  Spanish-Latin  The- 
saurus, published  in  Madrid  in  1776,  removed  the  cover 
and  had  it  glued  over  the  solid  leather  covers. 

"The  'Progress  and  Poverty,'  edition  of  1880,  I  bought 
in  Mexico  City  in  one  of  the  book  stalls  and  have  had  it 
in  my  possession  some  fifteen  years.  Three  years  ago 
I  left  my  books  in  storage  down  here  and  during  one  of 
the  severe  tropical  storms  the  warehouse  was  flooded 
and  a  considerable  number  of  my  books  got  wet,  among 
them  was  'Progress  and  Poverty.'  You  will  observe  that 
some  of  the  pages  are  slightly  colored  pink.  All  the  more 
merit  to  the  volume. 

"I  have  pasted  my  Ex-Libris  on  the  inside  cover  and 
on  the  first  page  I  have  written  my  dedicatory  to  the 
Foundation  with  my  legal  signature  and  scroll.  You  will 
also  find  in  the  books,  book  marks  with  my  facsimile 
signature  and  my  right  index  finger  print. 

"My  main  reason  for  donating  these  books  to  the  Foun- 
dation is  that  I  desire  them  to  have  a  permanent  home. 
The  bindings  are  everlasting — as  it  is  the  parchment 
covers  are  already  one-hundred-and-sixty  years  old. 
"With  greetings  and  best  wishes, 

"Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  J.  Rittenhouse." 

Orders  were  received  this  week  from  Emory  University, 
Emory,  Georgia  and  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  first  was  for  ten  and  the  second  for 
twenty  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Our  autumn  circularizing  is  getting  under  way.  We 
have  ten  thousand  pieces  of  mail  going  out  this  month. 
Special  letters  are  being  sent  to  each  of  the  following 
groups:  certified  public  accountants,  high  school  prin- 
ciples and  teachers  of  economics,  young  business  execu- 
tives and  all  the  bookstores  in  the  United  States. 

Can  you  help  us  to  locate  copies  of  "The  Earth  for 
All"  calendar  edited  by  Ernest  Crosby  and  "Robinson 
Crusoe's  Money"  by  David  A.  Welles?  We  have  been 
asked  to  secure  these  publications  and  have  thus  far 
failed  to  obtain  copies.  Any  information  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Executive  Secretary. 
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Proclamation 


Notice 


WHEREAS  The  Birth  of  one  man,  Henry  George,  is 
celebrated  the  world  over  by  men  of  all  faiths, 
races  and  creeds,  and 

WHEREAS  Henry  George  was  an  American,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  2, 
1839,  a  man  who  started  in  life  as  an  unknown  printer 
and  whose  books  today  are  an  inspiration  to  the  highest 
ideals  in  every  country  in  the  world,  whose  proclama- 
tion of  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  the  bounties 
of  the  Creator,  to  all  God-given  natural  opportunities, 
goes  on  conquering  throughout  the  world  wherever  honesty, 
eloquence  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  humanity  move 
the  hearts  of  men,  and 

WHEREAS  There  are  now  assembled  in  New  York 
City  prominent  representatives  of  the  Henry  George 
movement  from  various  parts  of  the  world  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  the  founder  of  this  movement,  and 

WHEREAS  Prominent  educators,  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, such  as  John  Dewey,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  David  Lloyd 
George,  Louis  D.  Brandies,  Leo  Tolstoy,  George  Foster 
Peabody,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Louis 
F.  Post,  Philip  Snowden,  John  W.  Davis,  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
and  a  host  of  others  honor  the  name  of  Henry  George 
and  have  followed  his  precepts  and  accepted  his  principles 
of  political  economy. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  CORNELIUS  D.  SCULLY, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Henry 
George  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  Pittsburgh 
is  the  one  large  American  city  that  has  embodied  in  its 
tax  system  a  partial  application  of  the  principle  of  tax- 
ing community-created  values  rather  than  improvements, 
do  hereby  proclaim  that  Saturday,  September  2,  1939, 
shall  be  known  and  observed  as  Henry  George  Day  in 
commemoration  of  the  centenar/  of  the  birth  of  that 
distinguished  American  social  philosopher. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  this  30th  day  of 
August,  1939. 

CORNELIUS  D.  SCULLY, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

IT  is  a  position  not  to  be  controverted  that  the  earth 
in  its  natural  uncultivated  state  was,  and  ever  should 
have  continued  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  human 
race.  In  that  sense  every  man  would  have  been  born 
to  property.  He  would  have  been  joint  life-proprietor 
with  the  rest  in  the  property  of  the  soil  and  in  all  natural 
productions.  It  is  the  value  of  the  improvement  and  not 
the  earth  itself  that  is  individual  property. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


OUR  1  ist  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  met  with  an 
unusual  demand  for  duplicate  copies  including  as 
many  as  75  copies  for  one  subscriber.  If  duplicates  of 
the  current  September-October  issue  are  wanted,  orders 
should  be  received  not  later  than  ten  days  from  receipt 
of  your  copy. 

Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

PRESIDENT  INGERSOLL'S  attention  has  recently  been  centered 
principally  on  refining  and  extending  his  broadcasting  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  simplicity  of  stating  economics.  He  thinks 
that  this  work,  if  handled  rightly  can  be  extended  to  a  majority  of 
the  existing  846  radio  stations  in  the  country. 

The  weekly  publication  of  the  Ingersoll  Economic  Broadcasts  is 
an  important  recent  development;  the  third  issue  is  now  in  the  mails; 
an  addressing  equipment  is  being  installed  and  the  second-class  mail- 
ing privilege  is  being  applied  for. 

This  mimeograph  sheet  will  not  only  advise  Mr.  Ingersoll's  friends 
of  his  weekly  activities,  but  will  become  the  basis  of  a  publicity  plan 
which  will  include  the  printing  of  an  "Ingersoll  column"  in  weekly 
and  daily  papers.  But  its  main  purpose  will  be  the  promotion  of  the 
radio  plan  referred  to.  The  next  step  in  this  will  be  to  secure  one  or 
more  persons  at  each  radio  point  who  are  ambitious  to  become  economic 
broadcasters  and  who  will  take  instructions  in  the  technic  of  secur- 
ing time  and  using  the  time  to  the  best  advantage  of  Georgeian 
economics. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  passed  the  4,000th  mark  in  the  six  years  of  his 
broadcasting  on  over  30  stations  of  the  East  in  addition  to  his  net- 
work talks.  This  has  involved  more  than  150,000  miles  of  travel 
by  automobile,  bus  and  train.  He  counts  this  as  a  great  asset  to  our 
movement,  and  he  is  determined  to  have  it  extended  throughout 
the  country  as  a  part  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  organization 
activity.  Particularly  does  he  wish  to  cooperate  with  all  H.G.S. 
S.S.  extensions  in  offering  this  as  a  practical  outlet  for  students  and 
graduates  in  putting  their  academic  education  to  the  practical  test. 
His  weekly  current  events  are,  with  slight  changes,  suitable  for  use 
anywhere,  and  will  be  available  by  airmail  even  before  fully  delivered 
here. 

An  "Economic  Radio  School  of  the  Air"  is  one  of  president  Inger- 
soll's ambitions  regarding  which  he  invites  correspondence.  The 
conducting  of  radio  classes  in  economics  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  project.  This  might  be  done  independently  or  through  the 
H.G.S.S.S.  extensions,  using  their  name  or  otherwise,  as  they  prefer 
The  success  of  such  classes  would  depend  largely  on  ingenious  script 
or  scenarios  to  produce  the  required  dilution  of  "The  Dismal  Science' 
with  elements  of  drama  and  entertainment,  to  make  these  lessons 
acceptable  to  programme  directors.  Many  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  close 
friends  have  not  understood  that  he  has  never,  in  his  broadcasting  ex 
perience  paid  for  any  of  his  time;  he  believes  that  with  a  cause  such 
as  ours  radio  time  and  space  in  every  type  of  publication  should  be 
generally  available  without  cost  and  that  any  payment  for  time  01 
space  should  not  be  considered. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  of  about  half  of  one  of  Charles  H.  Inger- 
soil's  current  broadcasts: 

Is  THIS  WAR  AS  SWIFT  AND  DESTRUCTIVE  AS  THE  ONE  OF  25  YEAR; 
AGO?  Some  say  not;  but  to  me  this  seems  to  indicate  either  short 
age  of  reliable  news  or  impossible  long-range  comparison.  Onh 
recently  have  we  been  told  of  the  English  boys  getting  in.  Is  German> 
less  able  to  stand  fast  fighting  and  the  siege  than  in  the  last  wari 
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Another  vital  question,  where  the  difference  of  opinion  is  vast  and 
undoubtedly  prejudiced — Can  a  nation  successfully  devote  itself 
to  war — as  a  business?  If  not,  Germany  will  fail,  and  without  a 
long  fight,  because  that  is  what  she  has  done  for  25  years. 

War  is  still  too  much  like  a  contest  between  opposing  exploiters 
to  make  it  one-sided  enough  to  be  short.  We  have  "the  right,"  of 
course,  but  our  per  cent  is  not  high  enough. 

The  overwhelming  question  now  is  the  economic  one.  When  will 
a  nation  deliver  the  only  effective  answer;  that  of  putting  its  own 
house  in  order  so  that  all  its  resources  will  be  available  if  trouble 
comes — financial,  human,  and  moral;  but  first,  so  these  resources 
will  place  that  nation  out  of  the  zone  of  trouble.  If  England  or 
France  had  been  for  25  years  paying  wealth  producers — labor  and 
capital — all  the  product,  instead  of  half;  if  either  nation  had  freed 
its  masses  from  impoverishing  taxes  by  putting  these  taxes  on  the 
basic  privileges  .  .  .  that  nation  could  help  spread  this  system, 
instead  of  fighting.  Or,  if  fighting  were  forced  on  it,  the  millions 
would  be  fighting  for  their  own  homes  instead  of  their  boarding 
houses. 

EX-JUDGE  SAMUEL  SEABURY  GAVE  A  CLASSIC  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
HENRY  GEORGE  CENTENARY — Famous  Economist,  born  on  S.  10th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  September  2,  1839 — which  would  be  ideal  as  the 
keynote  speech  of  a  Presidential  nominee  for  1940.  This  is  my  way 
of  putting  the  Judge  in  nomination.  The  field  covered  by  the  George 
philosophy  is  the  whole  field — the  American  landscape — the  world 
situation  of  both  politics  and  economics.  And  this  profound  address 
comprehensively  covered  that  whole  field.  Other  candidates  may 
cover  sectors  of  the  field.  Dewey  is  a  master  of  crime  punishment; 
McNutt — well,  let  someone  more  capable  describe  him — and  not 
forget  the  smile.  Hull,  in  my  opinion,  has  distinction  as  the  only 
statesman  in  the  present  cabinet — and  so  on.  But  Seabury  boxes 
the  compass  of  politics  and  economics;  or  of  the  only  kind  of  politics 
(statesmanship)  that  includes  economics,  without  which  they  are 
null  and  void.  These  are  the  main  points  Judge  Seabury  presented: 
(1)  Our  democracy  had  achieved  slavery  abolition;  but  left  wage 
slavery  to  be  disposed  of.  (2)  Our  fundamental  monopoly  stood 
at  the  base  of  this  slavery,  taking  a  lion's  share  of  wages  of  both  labor 
and  capital.  (3)  Our  consumer-taxes  are  the  collectors  of  monopoly 
tribute;  they  must  be  transformed  into  rent-collecting  taxes. 

HISTORY  is  REPEATING.  May  we  safely — before  we  get  closer  to 
that  time  when  thinking,  talking  and  writing  are  suspended — ask 
what  use  have  the  Allies  made  of  this  quarter  century — say  in  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy;  or  even  for  the  great  democracies, 
which,  with  us,  the  Hies  are  popularly  classed.  First,  did  they 
start  out  as  magnanimous  victors?  Anything  to  show  the  influence 
of  our  great  leader-in-tragedy,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  demanded 
"peace  without  victory."  Second,  did  they  do  anything  to  restore 
trade  relations?  Third,  did  they  examine  into  basic  causes  of  war — 
the  economic  causes  of  war?  Did  they  examine  the  claims  of  "have" 
an  "have-not"  nations?  Fourth,  did  they  patch  up  their  domestic 
fences  to  insure  social  justice  at  home?  Such  questioning  is  not  only 
unkind  but  futile,  except  as  a  means  of  learning  the  lessons — mainly 
of  economics — which  are  just  as  far  in  arrears  in  every  other  country, 
including  our  own,  as  in  England. 

SOME  BRITISH  STATESMEN — EVEN  SOME  Now  LIVING — HAVE 
SAID  THINGS  THAT  AT  THIS  JUNCTURE  SHOULD  BE  SAID  OVER — as 
a  possible  defence  to  the  waste  of  another  generation,  before  England 
actually  becomes  the  power  for  civilization,  culture  and  freedom 
in  the  universe,  that  she  claims  to  be.  Lloyd  George  said  twenty 
years  ago,  in  arguing  for  the  taxing  of  their  most  sacred  privilege, 
that  "the  landlords  had  made  the  people  of  England  trespassers  on 
their  own  soil."  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  in  calling  a  naval  parley  three 
years  ago,  asserted  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  natural  resources 


was  the  first  cause  of  wars;  and  demanded  that  the  parley  consider 
their  redistribution.  Another  minister  explained  limitations  of  politi- 
cal rights  as  being  wise — in  fact  necessary — in  view  of  patent  economic 
inequalities.  So  the  riddle  of  war  and  poverty  cannot  be  called  in- 
soluble or  unsolved,  any  more  in  England  than  here. 

The  field  of  economic  discussion,  writing  and  teaching,  is  a  seeth- 
ing mass  of  different  viewpoints;  and  to  me  it  is  a  healthy  sign,  the 
suppression  of  which  would  result  in  putting  off  the  day — or  the 
century — when  economic  truth  shall  make  us  free.  We  have  papers 
being  eagerly  read  for  their  novel  viewpoints,  many  of  which  have 
only  novelty  to  recommend  them.  We  have  schools  and  colleges 
teaching  as  "economics,"  fallacies  without  the  scientific  basis  eco- 
nomics must  have,  but  which  conventional  educators  have  not  yet 
learned.  We  have  economic  schools  that — due  to  their  inexperience 
and  lack  of  properly  built  textbooks — are  teaching  in  reverse  of 
their  own  stated  doctrines,  and  so  placing  themselves  at  the  same 
tragic  disadvantage  they  charge  against  our  "common  schools  and 
colleges."  And  finally,  we  have  all  kinds  of  laborers  in  the  economic 
vineyard,  criticising,  denouncing  and  patching  the  codes,  manuals, 
charts,  pamphlets,  editorials  and  statements.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  this  process  can  be  kept  up  by  extending  its  facilities,  we  shall 
soon  find  the  northwest  passage  to  success  in  economics!  Can  our 
civil  liberties  be  given  us — and  held  onto — in  the  economic  field? 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

HENRY  GEORGE 

BY  ALBERT  J.  NOCK 

Cloth,  224  pages.     $2.50.     Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  N.Y. 

The  Georgeian  movement  is  highly  favored  by  Albert  J.  Nock's 
contribution  of  a  memorial  book,  "Henry  George,"  to  the  Centenary 
Celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  greatest  philosopher  and  economist. 
Nock's  fitness  for  this  important  responsibility  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  almost  the  only  writer  of  note  and  of  fundamental  democratic 
acquirements  who  has  access  to  the  book-press.  His  position  as 
biographer  of  Thomas  Jefferson  further  qualifies  him;  and  his 
extreme  individualism  gives  unusual  point  to  his  review  of  George's 
life  and  work. 

I  am  bound  to  say  also  that  in  spite  of  his  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions, he  is  almost  equally  disqualified  to  do  justice  to  the  apostle 
of  true  individualism,  democracy,  conservatism,  and  of  every  phase  of 
true  collectivism,  and  of  true  optimism,  by  reason  of  a  bias  he  (Nock) 
possesses  against  propaganda,  organization,  politics  and  government 
itself. 

As  imperfect  as  is  his  picture  of  the  only  writer  who  has  even 
attempted  a  synthetic  solution  of  the  complexes  of  sociology  and 
economics,  we  must  accept  it  as  embodying  honesty,  unusual  in  friendly 
reviewers,  candid  criticism — much  of  it  truthful  and  exceedingly 
helpful — in  straightening  the  present  devious  path  of  promotion 
of  the  Georgeian  economic  doctrine.  It  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  fulsome  flattery,  blind  adherence  and  lip  service,  of  many  would-be 
friends  of  George. 

Nock's  outstanding  weakness — to  follow  his  negative  example — 
is  in  his  failure  to  interpret  both  Jefferson  and  George  affirmatively. 
Instead  of  concentrating  all  his  incisive  strength  on  developing  Jef- 
ferson's outline  of  a  simple  government  he  left  us  suspended  in  mid- 
air as  to  what  150  years  of  modern  industry  had  done  to  interpret 
Jeffersonian  democracy  in  this  respect.  And  this  weakness  of  the 
author  merges  with  his  adverse  criticism  of  George.  Instead  of  making 
George  the  complement  of  Jefferson  in  supplying  the  missing  element 
of  economics  to  Jefferson's  perfected  formula  of  politics,  Nock  gives 
"Our  Enemy  the  State"  as  his  best  result  of  Jefferson's  democracy; 
and  quite  consistently  he  joins  the  pessimists  in  declaring  little  or  no 
progress  in  basic  economics;  and  goes  further  than  most  of  them  in 
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devising  specific  and  rather  ingenious  reasons  for  our  static  position. 
I  wonder  if  Nock  has  not  yielded  somewhat  to  the  human  tendency — 
more  prevalent  among  highbrow  critics,  of  which  he  certainly  is  not 
one — of  finding  a  goat  for  an  imaginary  failure;  of  assuming  no  progress 
in  Georgeism  and  laying  it  to  George;  and  also  to  take  to  the  life- 
boat of  current  fallacy,  from  the  sinking  ship  of  simple  fundamental 
truth?  Is  Nock  a  keen  observer  of  under-suriace  trends,  in  economics, 
politics,  education  and  industry?  And  is  this  pessimism  because 
the  full  force  of  Georgeism  has  not  impacted  this  author? 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL. 

SECOND  REVIEW— SAME  BOOK 

Just  why  Albert  J.  Nock  saw  fit  to  inflict  his  "essay"  upon  George- 
ists,  and  at  this  time  in  particular,  is  more  than  we  can  guess.  It 
may  be  he  thinks  the  followers  of  Henry  George  need  to  be  goaded 
into  action  or  "broadened"  into  using  some  improved  propaganda. 
We  infer  that  he  has  some  improvement  in  mind,  as  his  book  is  bear- 
ishly  critical  of  Henry  George  and  of  everything  connected  with  the 
Georgeist  movement. 

Yet,  in  three  or  four  paragraphs  scattered  through  this  book,  he 
gives  George  unstinted  praise  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  chapter 
he  seems  to  realize  that  he  has  overdone  adverse  criticism  and,  with 
a  flourish  akin  to  death-bed  repentence,  polishes  the  essay  to  a  good 
ending. 

As  a  prerequisite  for  reading  this  book  one  should  brush  up  on 
Dickens  and  in  particular  read  David  Copperfield.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  character  known  as  Murdstone.  Dicken's 
characters  are  always  sharply  drawn  but  here  is  one,  drawn  to  utter 
unreality,  which  Nock  sees  fit  to  use  as  a  basis  of  what  he  calls  Murd- 
stone or  Murdstonian  philosophy.  Moreover,  throughout  the  book 
he  uses  this  idea  to  stigmatize  persons,  places  and  conditions  and  this 
includes  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1839  (the  year  of  George's  birth) 
and  the  George  family  as  typical  of  society  in  Philadelphia  at  that 
time.  The  selection  of  Murdstone  for  his  purpose  must  have  been 
the  result  of  a  search  to  find  the  most  reprehensible  character  possible 
to  overdraw  his  own  picture.  He  is  not  content  to  inflict  this  Murd- 
stonian surrounding  upon  George  at  birth  but  fastens  it  on  him 
throughout  his  life.  Yet,  in  his  preface,  he  says:  "Here  you  have  a 
man  who  is  one  of  the  first  half-dozen  of  the  world's  creative  geniuses 
in  social  philosophy." 

From  the  "magnificent"  heights  of  this  civilization  of  1939  Nock 
surveys  the  "Murdstonian"  of  a  century  earlier  and  his  opprobrium 
falls  on  the  George  family.  Why?  They  were  "poor,"  a  very  ques- 
tionable conclusion  and  at  best  only  an  inference,  because  the  family 
income  in  dollars  and  cents  was  small  or  would  be  considered  small 
now.  They  were  regular  attendants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
diary  of  the  youthful  Henry  George  even  up  to  his  eighteenth  year, 
mentions  his  attendance  at  Sunday  School.  Such  depravity!  George 
even  went  out  with  the  boys  and  drank  beer.  That  was  in  the  diary 
also.  Either  way  or  any  way,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  Murd- 
stone, the  author  with  his  great  ability  and  facile  pen,  attempts  a 
case  against  the  George  family  and  Henry  George.  One  thing  is 
certain,  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Murdstone. 

As  far  as  Henry  George  is  concerned,  he  has  little  understanding 
insight.  His  criticism  of  the  campaign  of  '86  and  what  "George 
should  have  known"  shows  this.  Also,  George  did  not  go  to  college, 
an  irreparable  omission  in  1939,  not  uncommon  a  century  earlier. 
Think  of  what  an  economist  George  would  have  been  had  he  sat  under 
some  of  the  professors!  Nor  did  George  choose  the  right  associates, 
men  of  standing  and  reputation  (after  he  had  become  their  equal), 
preferring  men  of  more  modest  attainments.  In  fact,  from  the  author's 
viewpoint,  from  his  birth  George's  affairs  were  not  only  mismanaged 
for  him  but  in  all  he  did  he  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  mismanag- 
ing for  himself.  Yet  we  again  quote  from  John  Dewey  in  the  preface, 
"it  would  require  less  than  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  to  enumerate 


those  who  from  Plato  down,  rank  with  Henry  George  among  the 
world's  social  philosophers." 

But  throughout  the  entire  essay  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed! 
that  George  had  experienced  life  and  knew  suffering  and  privation 
at  first  hand.  Whatever  came,  he  was  true  to  his  ideals  and  to  him- 
self—C.  H.  K. 

INDIVIDUALISM  VS.  SOCIALISM 

BY  D.  C.  McTAVlSH,  Telfordville,  Alberta,  Canada 
(A  Booklet  of  42  pages.     Price  50  cts.) 

This  is  a  very  well  written  treatise  divided  into  twenty  chapters 
of  one  to  three  pages  each.  Some  idea  of  the  content  may  be  gathered 
from  the  chapter  heading  of  which  we  give  the  following:  "Land  the 
Physical  Basis  of  Civilization"  and  the  "Usehold  Tenure".  "Ethics 
of  the  Slogan — To  Each  According  to  his  Need  and  From  Each  Ac- 
cording to  His  Ability — An  Examination."  "The  Contribution  of 
Atheistic  Socialism  versus  that  of  Christian  Socialism."  "True 
Sovereignty." 

We  suggest  the  use  of  this  booklet  for  constant  reference  as  the 
writer  has  covered  a  wide  field  in  simple,  concise  and  clear  style.  It 
is  well  thought  out,  requires  careful  reading  and  is  full  of  historical 
data  and  historical  and  biblical  references.  Address  communications 
to  the  author. 

YOU  AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

BY  ROBERT  CLANCY  AND  WILLIAM  NEWCOMB 

32  pages.     New  York.     Published  by  the  authors.     25  cents 

In  the  belief  that  more  people  will  read  what  they  call  a  "stream- 
lined word-and-picture  introduction  to  Fundamental  Economics 
two  men  at  the  Henry  George  School  have  written  a  booklet  called 
"You  and  America's  Future"  with  every  paragraph  illustrated  by  a 
cartoon.  For  those  people  who  insist  that  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
is  too  lengthy  for  this  busy  age,  these  men  have  presented  its  essence 
in  the  hope  that  those  who  buy  the  little  book  will  become  more 
interested  by  what  George  has  to  say  in  600  pages,  and  will  then 
read  the  Master's  book  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

We  wish  we  had  the  room  to  reproduce  one  of  the  pages  of  this 
little  book,  but  lacking  space  we  highly  recommend  it.  The  im- 
portant thing  about  the  book  is  that  the  ideas  are  simply  and  briefly 
expressed  and  illustrated.  At  the  Henry  George  Centenary  in  New 
York  over  six  hundred  copies  were  sold.  Montreal  took  a  hundred 
a  California  area  took  150,  Chicago,  55,  and  various  other  cities  usec 
25  copies. 

These  books  were  not  bought  to  be  read  only  by  the  buyers.  The> 
are  to  be  used  as  gifts  or  lent  or  sold  to  busy  people  who  are  "frorr 
Missouri",  and  who  like  to  argue,  as  the  book  clinches  arguments  anc 
saves  wear  and  tear  on  the  throat  glands.  Mr  Harold  S.  Butt 
heim,  Editor  of  The  American  City,  has  written  the  Epilogue. 

"You  and  America's  Future"  sells  for    25  cents;    five  for  a  doll 
Or  if  you  want  a  quantity — and  you  do! — send  the  authors  $4.5( 
for  25  copies.     Write  to  30  E.  29th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Correspondence 

LET'S  HAVE  MORE  OF  THIS  SORT  OF  THING 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ordered  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  bu 
have  been  puzzled  since  issues  of  same  started  arriving  and  wonderec 
if  some  friend  of  mine  had  bought  a  subscription  for  me. 

The  magazine  is  all  right,  however,  and  I  enclose  herewith  my  $2.0 
check. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  SHERMAN  A.  NOYES. 


LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
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EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  Henry  George  Centenary  Conference  recently  held  in  New 
York  was  inspiring  and  encouraging,  but  there  was  one  omission  in 
the  programme  which  I  greatly  deplore.  Surely  a  resolution  should 
have  been  passed  calling  attention  to  the  great  loss  our  cause  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  He  was  a  Georgeist 
who  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  outstanding  ability  as  leader 
and  editor  and  his  unselfish,  impartial  devotion  to  the  cause  of  economic 
justice.  I  hope  you  will  give  space  to  my  protest  regarding  the 
absence  of  such  a  resolution. 
Northport,  N.  Y.  CHARLOTTE  O.  SCHETTER. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

At  the  Henry  George  Centennial  Dinner  in  San  Francisco,  a  motion 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  E.  Troy  which  was  seconded  and 
approved,  directing  the  Chairman  to  express  the  profound  sentiments 
of  regret  on  the  part  of  all  present  at  the  loss  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dana 
Miller  whose  lifelong  work  for  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Henry  George  have  earned  for  him  the  most  grateful  respect  and 
affection  of  those  engaged  in  advancing  these  great  truths. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Jos.  S.  THOMPSON. 

(For  Judge  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Chairman) 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  July-August  number  breathes  the  spirit  of  dignified  scholar- 
ship and  urbanity  of  Joe  Miller.  He  was  above  the  cat  and  dog  in- 
ternal fights  between  the  Single  Tax  sects;  he  loved  them  all,  and 
overlooked  their  human  defects. 

I  pray  that  we  will  not  have  the  calamity  of  the  discontinuance  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

New  York  City.  H.  C.  MAGUIRE. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  Tax  Relief  Association  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  an  organization 
with  a  very  worthy  and  practical  purpose  that  has  recently  come 
into  existence.  It  purposes  simply  to  supply  indisputable  evidence 
and  facts  that  must  necessarily  open  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  look  and  who,  as  they  look,  will  see  the  criminal  folly  of  our  present 
methods  of  raising  the  necessary  revenues  for  government.  The 
work  of  this  new  organization  should  appeal  to  all  commercialists 
and  industrialists  and  workers  generally  and  to  genuine  capitalists 
even  though  they  have  no  concept  of  or  interest  in  the  G-corgeian 
movement  as  such.  The  offices  of  the  Tax  Relief  Association  are 
in  the  Seaboard  Building,  in  Seattle.  A.  A.  Booth  and  G.  D.  Linn, 
both  well  known  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax,  are  active  in  promoting 
the  work  of  the  association. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


ROBERT  S.  DOUBLEDAY. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Vernon  J.  Rose,  of  Kansas  City,  for  the 
following  account  of  the  life  of  Major  Henry  S.  Julian: 

Another  veteran  Georgeist  of  this  city  has  passed  away.  Major 
Henry  S.  Julian  died  at  the  Mayo  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn.,  on 
August  26,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

Major  Julian  had  practiced  law  here  over  fifty  years,  with  the 
exception  of  four  years  spent  as  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
General,  1934  to  1938,  when  he  resided  in  Washington. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
teachings  of  Mr.  George  and  was  always  busy  in  promoting  every- 
where a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy. 


In  1892  Major  Julian  was  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Single  Tax 
Club  when  Mr.  George  visited  the  city  and  spoke  to  an  immense 
audience.  He  introduced  Mr.  George  in  a  characteristically  terse 
manner  when  he  simply  said,  "It  is  my  great  privilege  to  introduce 
the  last  of  the  three  great  democrats  of  all  human  history — Jesus, 
Jefferson  and  George." 

Major  Julian  served  two  terms  in  the  Missouri  legislature  in  the 
nineties,  and  made  an  outstanding  record.  Later  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Stone  to  serve  as  Chief  of  Police  in  a  cleanup  of  certain 
conditions  in  the  city,  in  which  Julian  exercised  common  sense  and 
rare  judgment.  Upon  his  appointment,  a  newspaper  man  asked 
the  Major  if  he  had  ever  had  any  experience  in  handling  criminals. 
Quite  gently  the  Major  replied,  "Oh,  yes.  I  served  two  terms  in 
the  legislature." 

The  right  to  the  title  of  Major  came  later  when  he  served  during 
the  Spanish  American  war. 

He  was  a  man  wise  in  counsel,  broad  in  understanding,  keen  in 
sympathy  and  loyal  to  principle. 

HERE  are  a  few  gems  taken  from  the  remarks  of  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel, 
presiding  as  honorary  chairman  at  a  session  of  the  Henry  George  Cen- 
tenary Conference.  "An  honorary  chairman  is  a  title  or  place  held 
without  rendering  service  or  without  the  privileges  usual  to  it."- 
"Another  definition  is,  'One  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  persons  in 
a  chair.'  Very  good.  Have  we  not  all  seen  a  chairman  coax  his 
speakers,  with  all  the  blandishments  of  flattery,  to  remain  in  their 
chairs,  muzzled  and  immobilized,  while  he  made  a  lengthy  oratori- 
cal tour." — "When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  slated  on  this  agenda, 
I'  felt  honored  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  for  what  believer 
in  Georgeism  would  not  gladly  be  'a  hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of 
water.'  " 

DR.  SOLIS  COHEN  of  Philadelphia,  recently  celebrated  his  eighty- 
second  birthday.  The  event  was  noted  in  the  Philadelphia  papers, 
a  special  article  by  Richard  Powell  appearing  in  the  Ledger  entitled, 
"At  82  Dr.  Solis  Cohen  looks  ahead  calmly."  After  treating  of  the 
various  attainments  of  Dr.  Cohen  as  a  physician,  a  public  health 
official  and  writer,  and  his  creative  work  in  all  that  he  did,  Mr.  Powell 
quotes  Dr.  Cohen  in  his  views  on  the  Single  Tax  theory  of  Henry 
George.  In  economics  Dr.  Cohen  wrote  and  argued  in  favor  of  the 
Single  Tax  and  stated,  "In  another  100  years  I  believe  that  Henry 
George's  doctrine  will  be  accepted."  Also;  "I  asked  Mr.  George 
once  how  he  accounted  for  the  failure  of  his  doctrine  to  convince  the 
people  at  large."  He  said:  "The  people  who  think  haven't  suffered 
enough  and  the  people  who  have  suffered  can't  think." 

PERCY  PEPOON,  long  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  an  ardent  follower  of  Henry  George,  died  on  September  7. 
He  had  been  ill  ten  weeks. 

Mr.  Pepoon,  a  Democrat,  was  serving  his  second  term  in  the  Senate 
following  his  first  election  in  1934.  In  the  58th  General  Assembly 
he  introduced  a  Joint  and  Concurrent  Resolution  for  submitting  to 
vote  of  the  people  a  "gateway"  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
which  would  have  let  down  the  bars  so  the  state  or  any  subdivision 
thereof  could  tax  or  untax  anything  desired 

CHARLES  GAMBRILL  BALDWIN,  an  attorney  and  one  of  the  early 
champions  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  founded  by  Henry  George, 
died  on  August  30  at  his  home,  845  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  seventy  years  old. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Fanny  Morse  Baldwin,  formerly  of 
Brooklyn;  a  son,  John  A.  Baldwin;  two  brothers,  William  Woodward 
Baldwin  and  Summcrfield  Baldwin,  Jr.,  both  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  James  Garretson,  of  New  York. 
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19  Interesting, 

Factual  Papers 

PUBLISHED  AND  PRINTED  ESPECIALLY   FOR 
THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CENTENARY. 

1.  Principle  and  Policy,  by  Henry  George. 

2.  Presidential  Address,  by  Bue  Bjorner. 

3.  The  Man  Who  Invented  Plenty,  by  A.  C.  Campbell. 

4.  Karl  Marx's  Theories  of  Surplus  Value  and  Land  Rent, 

by  F.  C.  R.  Douglas,  M.A. 

5.  Tax  Delinquency  in  the  United  States,  by  J.  Rupert  Mason. 

6.  American  Exploitation  of  Fuels  and  Minerals,  by  Will 

Lissner. 

7.  A  Letter  from  Henry  George,  with  Comment  by  Jakob 

E.  Lange. 

8.  Some  Theoretical  and  Practical  Aspects  of  Land  Value 

Taxation,  by  F.  C.  R.  Douglas,  M.A. 

9.  The  Public  Status  of  Land  Value  Taxation  in  Great 

Britain,  by  A.  W.  Madsen  and  Eustace  Davies. 

10.  Land  Valuation  and  Taxation  in  Denmark,  by  K.  J. 

Kristensen. 

11.  Land  Value  Taxation  in  New  Zealand,  by  G.  M.  Fowlds. 

12.  The  Taxing  and  Rating  of  Land  Values  in  Australia,  by 

E.  J.  Craigie,  M.P. 

13.  Local  Taxation  in  South  Africa,  by  F.  A.  W.  Lucas,  K.C. 

14.  Effects  of  Land  Value  Policies  in  Canada,  by  Ernest  J. 

Farmer,  B.A. 

15.  British  Columbia:  The  Work  of  a  Pioneer,  by  Alexander 

Hamilton. 

16.  France:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey,  by  Sam  Meyer 

and  A.  Daude-Bancel 

17.  Distribution  of  Land  and  Taxation  in  Germany,  by  Dr. 

Kurt  Schmidt. 

18  and  19.    Hungary,  by  Ferdinand  Mero;   Bulgaria,  by  Boris 
Guduleff. 

$1.00  PER  SET  POST  PAID. 


Judge  Seabury's  Speech 

Delivered  by  this  famous  jurist  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  September  2,  1939.  Brought  the  audi- 
ence to  its  feet — cheering.  5  cents  per  copy. 


Did  the 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  ilie  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  morti;ai;cs  and  \vould  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man.  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  -is  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
leal  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

HlllC    fmcrs    of    ignorance    are    best   employed    when 
masquerading    in     the     company    of    idealism.     As 
:heir  insolence  knows  no  bounds,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
mised to  find  them  offering  their  services  at  the  altar  of 
Tilth  itself.     For  instance,  nothing  seems  more  capable 
)f  unadulterable    thought   than    the  concept  of  Liberty, 
ifet   we  venture    to    say    her    virtue    has    been    not    a 
ittle   profaned  by  the  attribution  of  a  quality  which   is 
n  to  her  j'.eiiiils. 

OF  frequent  occurrence  are  such  ideas  as,  "Let  us  be 
thankful  for  our  freedom."  The  same  thought  is  ex- 
jressed,  although  rather  gloomily,  somewhere  in  the 
nemoirs  of  Washington — "Those  who  are  born  after  us 
vill  not  appreciate  how  easily  they  came  by  that  for 
vhich  we  have  suffered.  There  will  seem  no  need  to 
•herish  an  independence  they  did  not  struggle  to  obtain." 
We  wonder  from  (his  if  the  father  of  our  country  was  by 
iny  chance  thinking  of  independence  and  liberty  as 
milling  more  than  freedom  from  foreign  domination. 
!t  must  he  remembered  that  chattel  slavery  was  in  his 
lay  a  recognixcd  institution. 

\A7''  trusl  ll  m:iy  'K'  now  permitted  to  suggest  that 
•  •  perhaps  we  have  been  thankful  for  something  we 
lon't  quite  have — and  that  gratitude,  in  the  absence  of 
inili-i  standing,  may  be  a  positive  barrier  to  the  attain- 
nent  of  the  subject  of  our  thanks.  Can  it  really  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  freedom  and  independence  that  we 
ire  prone  to  think  in  terms  of  eternal  vigilance  only 
igainsl  the  foreigner  (witness  our  tariffs),  or  to  "purge" 
>m  officialdom  by  merely  "turning  the  rascals  out" 
periodically?  On  the  other  hand,  have  we  not  exer- 
:ised  too  scant  a  vigilance  over  dangers  much  closer 
to  home  than  those  seemingly  supplied  by  foreign  powers 
and  even  national  politics?  In  truth,  we  have  been 
neglectful  of  the  fact  that  liberty,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home,  in  the  sphere  of  genuine  economic  tran- 
quillity. 

FT  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  reverence  that  we  under- 

*•  take  to  seek  clarification  of  why  we  are  supposed  to 

be  thankful  for  the  freedom  we  are  allowed.     For  in  look- 


ing upon  freedom  as  a  matter  primarily  of  freedom  from 
foreign  control  and  thanking  our  stars(?)  we  have  a 
Democracy  (political  freedom),  we  suspect  we  are 
really  catering  to  forces  that  are  undermining  it.  If 
being  thankful  means  thankful  to  some  higher  power,  that 
power  in  truth  cannot  be  our  Heavenly  Father — it  is 
blasphemy  to  believe  that  a  beneficent  Creator  should 
desire  us  to  thank  Him  that  we  are  not  bondsmen.  For 
while  there  are  infinite  ways  in  which  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giving may  be  felt  and  uttered,  is  this  to  say  we  must 
be  grateful  for  the  right  to  be  born  as  free  men  and  to 
live  as  free  men?  On  the  contrary,  we  rather  suspect 
that  we  have  been  tricked  into  the  idea  of  offering  this 
hi  and  of  t'.i  atitude,  not  in  reality  to  C.od,  but  to  those 
of  His  children  who,  through  ignorance,  have  become 
the  taskmasters  of  their  brethren. 

AT  bottom,  these  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  our 
•**•  freedom  appear  to  be  merely  an  echo  of  the  idea 
that  "things  might  be  worse."  This  is  only  too  evident 
in  a  world  where  things  seem  to  be  getting  worse. 
If  only  men  could  understand  that  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving might  well  rest  at  that  point  where  ignorance 
has  been  overthrown!  To  behold  a  free  world,  free 
in  the  sense  that  we  might  all  be  able  to  use  the  good 
earth,  now  restricted  by  the  ignorance  of  men,  is  to  indeed 
invoke  a  reverent  spirit  of  joy  that  we  should  be  part  of 
it.  If  instead,  we  find  ourselves  barred  from  that  earth, 
because  we  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten  what  freedom 
is,  might  we  not  better  give  thanks  to  a  Providence  that 
now  and  then  sends  a  man  to  teach  us  the  real  meaning 
of  freedom?  Yes,  we  need  teachers!  Anyone  doubting 
that  should  be  asked  if  it  is  not  a  sad  commentary  that 
many  people  seem  beholden  to  a  Bill  of  Rights  or  other 
parchment  as  the  source  of  their  liberty,  their  freedom 
of  speech  and  even  of  the  right  to  worship  in  their  own 
faith.  That  a  Magna  Charta  should  be  hailed  as  a  witness 
to  the  dignity  of  man  sounds  queer  indeed  to  those  of 
us  who  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  enemies  of 
King  John. 

IBERTY  is  a  property  of  man  that  normally  belongs 
-•— '  to  him  as  an  indestructible  part  of  his  being.  It 
cannot  be  bought — that  would  involve  a  contradiction. 
By  the  same  token,  it  cannot  be  the  subject  matter  of 
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gratitude.  There  is  a  nobility  in  freedom,  when  under- 
stood, which  frowns  upon  any  attempt  to  engraft  upon 
it  the  convention  of  "thank  you."  Nor  have  we  over- 
looked that  liberty  is  primarily  an  abstract  ideal,  and 
that  it  permeates  a  man's  soul  only  as  he  is  able  to  per- 
ceive its  genius.  If  his  conception  is  inadequate,  he  shall 
never  fully  enjoy  it.  Take,  for  example,  the  "freedom" 
which  our  southern  slaves  obtained  when  the  shackles 
of  their  bondage  had  been  broken.  A  much  greater 
degree  of  slavery  inhered  in  the  political  liberty  they 
received  in  exchange  for  their  relatively  secure  economic 
status  under  the  old  system.  As  Henry  George  said, 
they  became  free  only  to  compete  against  themselves 
and  others  for  employment  at  starvation  wages.  This 
of  course  had  to  follow,  where  the  soil  of  their  "adopted" 
country  was  fenced  off  by  institutions  which  disinherited 
them  from  freedom  more  effectively  than  the  slave  traders 
who  had  snatched  them  from  their  native  Africa. 

PERHAPS  it  will  be  thought  that  we  might  at  least 
*•  be  thankful  that  we  in  America  do  not  now  live  in 
Europe.  This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  we  are 
grateful  not  to  be  our  unborn  children.  If  what  is  in- 
wardly felt  is  "after  us  the  deluge,"  then  it  is  indeed 
a  false  security  we  live  under.  Already  we  have  con- 
fessed that  in  a  few  more  years  the  few  thousand  miles 
of  water  between  Europe  and  ourselves  will  not  make 
much  difference.  Of  course,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  limit  our  concern  to  freedom  from  only  military  wars. 
War  is  but  a  generic  term  for  crime,  disease,  misery, 
and  unnatural  death.  And  we  know  that  the  greatest 
toll  of  human  life  and  happiness  results  not  from  mili- 
tary combat  but  from  the  worry  and  suffering  that  are 
associated  with  poverty. 

HENRY  GEORGE  has  supplied  the  world  with  a 
true  definition  of  freedom  as  well  as  a  formula  for 
its  attainment.  When  humanity  comprehends  the  full 
meaning  of  freedom,  they  will  make  short  work  of  all 
war.  Until  that  time  we  honor  liberty  in  but  name  and 
form.  Its  realization  will  depend  on  ourselves.  When 
we  are  no  longer  "thankful"  for  "liberty,"  by  that  sign 
shall  we  know  we  have  it. 


WHERE  Liberty  rises,  there  virtue  grows,  wealth  in- 
creases, knowledge  expands,  invention  multiplies 
human  powers,  and  in  strength  and  spirit  the  freer  nation 
rises  among  her  neighbors  as  Saul  amid  his  brethren 
— taller  and  fairer.  Where  Liberty  sinks,  there  virtue 
fades,  wealth  diminishes,  knowledge  is  forgotten,  inven- 
tion ceases,  and  empires  once  mighty  in  arms  and  arts 
become  a  helpless  prey  to  freer  barbarians ! 

Only  in  broken  gleams  and  partial  light  has  the  sun 
of  Liberty  yet  beamed  among  men,  but  all  progress  hath 
she  called  forth. — HENRY  GEORGE 


The  Three  Fs 

BY  JOHN  HANNA 

TGNORANCE,  Indifference  and  Inertia  impede  prog 
•»•  ress  in  the  twentieth  century  as  they  have  delayec 
progress  in  all  the  centuries.  Ignorance  is  not  simplj 
an  attribute  of  the  unlearned,  the  people  who  have  no 
had  the  advantage  of  the  thing  we  call  education.  I 
is  found  very  frequently  among  the  highly  educated 
Ignor-ance  consists  in  the  disposition  to  ignore  the  idea 
advanced  in  disagreement  with  prevailing  belief  or  custom 
This  has  been  true  in  all  times.  When  Roger  Bacon  trie< 
to  establish  or  obtain  recognition  of  the  value  of  experi 
mental  science  as  opposed  to  the  old  system  of  authori 
tarian  scholasticism  he  met  the  antagonism  of  the  so 
called  educated;  some  actively  interfered  with  his  work 
many  more  simply  ignored  his  teachings. — The  seem 
has  changed. — Experimental  science  has  become  the  orde: 
of  the  day;  colleges  and  industrial  plants  have  theii 
research  laboratories  in  a  quest  for  new  knowledge  or  fo: 
a  better  application  of  the  old. 

The  Roger  Bacons  of  the  twentieth  century  are  stirrinj 
the  world  with  proposals  for  social  and  economic  better 
ment. — History  repeats  itself. — These  efforts  are  beinj 
ignored.  This  Ignor-ance  is  very  prevalent  among  th< 
people  who  dislike  any  disturbance  of  the  establishe< 
order.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  Ignorance. 

Indifference  is  the  natural  child  of  ignorance  and  bean 
a  strong  resemblance  to  its  parent.  Indifference  is  nega 
tive  in  all  respects  except  in  that  of  standing  in  the  ligh 
of  others.  Indifference  to  art  never  painted  a  picture 
carved  a  statue  or  wrote  a  poem.  Indifference  to  mechani 
cal  achievement  never  invented  a  machine.  Indiffer 
ence  to  sanitation  or  therapeutics  never  isolated  a  microb 
or  founded  a  hospital.  Indifference  to  economic  principle! 
never  solved  a  social  problem,  never  even  understoo< 
one.  Men  who  are  so  indifferent  to  social  and  economii 
problems  that  they  never  read  a  serious  book  or  listei 
to  a  serious  discussion  of  them  still  feel  competent  t< 
express  an  opinion  on  any  proposal  for  social  bettermen 
or  economic  change.  This  feeling  of  competence  is  usualb 
the  product  of  political  or  business  affiliations  and  i 
governed  by  them;  allaying  any  desire  for  a  deepe 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  In 
difference! 

Inertia  in  the  sphere  of  human  conduct  bears  the  charac 
ter  it  has  in  the  physica1  realm,  a  tendency  when  a 
rest  to  remain  at  rest  and  when  in  motion  to  continu 
in  motion  in  a  straight  line  unless  acted  upon  by  an  out 
side  force.  Human  inertia  is  a  compound  of  ignoranc 
and  indifference.  How  often  one  hears  "There  has  alway 
been  greed  in  the  world  and  there  always  will  be."  "W 
have  always  had  wars  and  we  always  will."  Some  tak 
refuge  in  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  "The  poor  ye  hav 
always  with  you."  Such  inertia  is  sloth;  had  it  prevaile 
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t  all  times  we  would  still  have  the  ox-cart  and  the  sail 

s  our  only  means  of  transportation,  millions  would  still 
)e  dying  in  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever.  Inertia 
n  human  affairs  results  in  the  retention  of  a  bad  system 
or  no  better  reason  than  that  of  precedent.  Such  is 

tie  attitude  of  Inertia! 
There  is  available  a  body  of  fact,  in  support  of  the 

rinciple  of  land-value  taxation,  which  is  as  definite  and 
is  valid  as  any  upon  which  the  laws  of  physics  and 

hemistry  are  founded.  Someone  has  said,  "Find  the 
acts,  face  the  facts,  follow  the  facts."  A  good  rule!  But 
gnor-ance  never  yet  found  a  fact,  Indifference  faces  fact 

nd  fallacy   with    equal   unconcern   and    Inertia   follows 

nly  precedent  until  acted  upon  by  some  outside  force — 

Roger  Bacon  or  a  Henry  George. 

mpressions  of  a 

Georgeist  in  Switzerland 

BY  PAVLOS  GIANNELIA 

"N  the  Swiss  National  Exhibition  of  Zurich,  the  section 
"Home  and  People"  had  an  inscription,  which  looked 
nspired  by  Free-Trade : 

"No  fuel,  no  coal,  no  iron,  no  gold, 

"If  we  were  to  depend  upon  our  own  raw  material  only, 

"Our  life  would  be  similar  to  that  of  our  lacustral  an- 
estors." 

A  few  numbers  will  illustrate  this  truism:  The  average 
alue  of  a  ton  of  imported  goods  is  175  francs  (  =  $44) 
nd  that  of  the  exported  ton  1,675,  i.e.,  nearly  ten-fold. 

Without  owning  iron  ore  and  without  owning  gold 
elds,  Switzerland,  notwithstanding,  produces  70  per  cent 
f  all  the  watches  produced  in  the  wide  world!  The 
/atch  export  of  Switzerland  represents  a  global  value 
f  250  millions  of  francs  a  year,  i.e.,  a  quarter  of  all  the 
wiss  export  value,  amounting  to  800  millions  in  1936 
nd  1,300  millions  in  1937. 

The  import  excess  of  600  millions  on  the  average  is 
overed  by  touring  and  banking.  Georgeians  know  very 
rell  that  an  import  excess  over  export  isn't  a  loss, 
ut  a  gain.  Who  would  suppose  that  under  such  con- 
itions  the  Federal  Government,  instead  of  saving  import 
rom  every  hindrance  by  custom-duties,  makes  the  tariff 
ts  largest  source  of  revenue?  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  a 
otal  federal  revenue  of  525  millions  are  custom  duties, 
tot  only  on  luxuries  as  tobacco,  wine  and  beer  malt, 
•ut  also  on  commodities  like  fuel,  automobiles  and  metals, 
n  necessaries  like  sugar,  textiles  and  food. 

Henry  George  insisted  in  his  "Protection  or  Free  Trade" 
hat  tariffs  are  not  the  best  means  to  raise  revenue  for 
le  treasury.  It  has  been  proved  also  by  Swiss  economists 
lat  the  burden  that  a  tariff  causes  to  the  whole  of  the 


economy  is  about  thrice  the  amount  of  the  custom-duty 
return.  For  Switzerland  it  is  about  a  billion  of  francs 
in  the  year,  or  in  the  average  250  for  every  citizen,  more 
than  the  average  tax — and  rate  burden! 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  really  patriotic  act 
to  open  the  frontiers  for  every  sort  of  goods,  so  as  to  free 
the  citizens  from  this  terrible  burden,  but  enabling  also 
the  treasury  to  dispose  of  a  larger  land  value  to  levy  a 
land-value  tax.  Being  given  that  every  tax  suppression 
provokes  a  corresponding  rising  of  land  value,  free  trade 
would  certainly  be  more  patriotic  than  the  "Buy  Swiss 
products!"  propaganda  which  incites  to  buying  dearer, 
on  the  pretext  that  "money  remains  in  the  country." 

In  the  federal  budget  you  will  vainly  search  for  any 
land  tax.  Only  in  the  cantonal  budgets  you  see  landed 
property  and  agricultural  income  taxed,  but  taxed  at 
the  same  rate  as  every  other  property,  consisting  of  houses 
and  cattle,  and  like  every  other,  industrial  or  professional, 
income.  Nowhere  is  there  a  special  land  tax  according 
to  size,  fertility,  value  or  rent  of  land. 

To  contend  with  work-stoppage,  Switzerland  (com- 
munities, cantons,  federal  government,  corporations  and 
individuals)  spent  in  the  last  six  years  nearly  a  billion 
(  =  $250,000,000)  for  getting  employment.  Thebestmeans 
to  get  employment  would  be  a  sane  land-value  taxation 
in  substitution  of  federal  custom  duties  (325  millions) 
and  cantonal  rates  on  property  and  income  (200  millions). 
But  unfortunately  neither  the  agricultural  nor  the  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  population  have  up  to  today  been 
prepared  for  Georgeian  ideas  and  the  advantages  of 
our  reform.  Not  even  the  first  step  for  such  a  fiscal 
reform  is  in  evidence.  There  are  no  statistical  data 
distinguishing  between  the  land  value  and  the  value  of 
improvements. 

The  fact  that  the  Swiss  cantons — like  the  single  states 
of  the  U.  S.  A. — have  fiscal  autonomy  and  the  right  of 
referendum,  would  enable  one  of  the  25  cantonal  govern- 
ments to  make  the  beginning,  by  the  replacement  of  its 
cantonal  rates  by  a  land-value  tax.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  such  a  reform  would  prove  all  its  efficacy  only  when 
followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  custom  duties. 

What  Henry  George 

Thought  of  Brickbats 

HERE  is  an  interesting  item  by  Charles  B.  Rogers 
of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wise.,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

In  1893  I  sat  next  to  Henry  George  at  the  Single  Tax 
Conference  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  He  came 
in  late  and  took  a  back  seat.  Mary  Ellen  Lease  was  the 
speaker.  She  began  her  speech  by  saying  that  she  came 
from  Kansas  "where  they  raise  enough  hemp  to  hang 
all  the  landlords  in  Christendom."  Henry  George  turned 
to  me  and  said:  "That  is  no  way  to  make  converts." 
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The  Man  Who  Invented  Plenty 

ADDRESS  BY  A.  C.  CAMPBELL,  AT  THE  HENRY 
GEORGE  CENTENARY  CONFERENCE 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  "Progress  and  Poverty"  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  book  that  marks  an  era.  That 
is  high  praise,  and  true.  But  it  is  not  high  enough.  This 
book  made  an  era.  In  relation  to  matters  in  which  we 
as  Georgeists  are  interested,  the  history  of  mankind  is 
divided  sharply  into  two  periods,  the  past,  the  era  of 
scarcity;  and  the  present,  the  era  of  plenty. 

Nobody  on  earth  knew — really  knew — that  the  day 
of  scarcity  had  passed  and  the  day  of  plenty  had  dawned, 
until  Henry  George  pointed  out  the  fact.  If  any  of  you 
think  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  leave  you 
to  hold  your  own  opinion,  except  as  the  few  facts  that 
I  shall  give  may  possibly  cause  you  to  take  a  more  favor- 
able view  of  what  I  have  said. 

That  Henry  George  intended  to  deny  scarcity  as  well 
as  to  declare  plenty  is  seen  in  the  very  title  and  sub- 
title of  his  book: 

"Progress  and  Poverty" — An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause 
of  Industrial  Depressions  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy. 

In  writing  the  book  he  lost  no  time  in  making  good 
that  intention,  for  he  began  the  very  first  page  of  his 
introductory  chapter  in  this  way: 

The  present  century  has  been  marked  by  a  prodigious 
increase  in  wealth-producing  power.  The  utilization  of 
steam  and  electricity,  the  introduction  of  improved  pro- 
cesses and  labor-saving  machinery,  the  greater  sub- 
division and  grander  scale  of  production,  the  wonderful 
facilitation  of  exchanges,  have  multiplied  enormously 
the  effectiveness  of  labor. 

There  was  the  declaration  of  plenty  for  a  beginning. 
But  to  give  his  view  of  what  that  plenty  meant,  he  antici- 
pates all  the  argument  of  the  ten  books,  into  which  his 
work  is  divided,  by  a  bit  of  prophecy,  a  vision,  if  you 
like.  He  invokes  the  shade  of  one  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  century  before — "a  Franklin  or  a  Priestly,"  as  he 
puts  it,  and  presents  to  the  reader  what  this  great  soul 
would  have  thought  of  the  condition  of  the  world  which 
had  before  it  so  many  great  improvements  in  wealth- 
producing  power.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  he  found 
in  that  ghostly  brain: 

Plainly,  in  the  sight  of  the  imagination,  he  would  have 
beheld  these  new  forces  elevating  society  from  its  very 
foundations,  lifting  the  very  poorest  above  the  possi- 
bility of  want,  exempting  the  very  lowest  from  anxiety 
for  the  material  needs  of  life;  he  would  have  seen  these 
slaves  of  the  lamp  of  knowledge  taking  on  themselves 
the  traditional  curse,  these  muscles  of  iron  and  sinews  of 
steel  making  the  poorest  laborer's  life  a  holiday,  in  which 
every  high  quality  and  noble  impulse  would  have  scope 
to  grow.  .  .  .  Foul  things  fled,  fierce  things  tamed, 


discord  turned  to  harmony.  For  how  could  there  bi 
greed  where  all  had  enough?  How  could  the  vice,  th< 
crime,  the  ignorance,  the  brutality,  that  spring  fron 
poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty,  exist  where  poverty  ha< 
vanished?  Who  should  crouch  where  all  were  freemen 
Who  oppress  where  all  were  peers? 

Now,  if  I  may  change  the  scene:  Just  imagine  ol< 
George  John  Douglas  Campbell,  eighth  Duke  of  Argyle 
descendant  of  a  line  of  Scottish  chiefs,  head  of  a  grea 
clan,  owner  of  lands  and  palaces;  statesman,  scientist 
philosopher,  interpreter  of  religion;  receiving  a  book  as  i 
present  from  its  author  as  shown  in  a  letter  dated  Sai 
Francisco.  And  when  he  opens  the  book  he  finds,  by  it 
bulk  and  style,  that  it  is  a  long  argument  on  politica 
economy.  And  it  begins  with  the  outlandish  suggestioi 
that  this  is  a  world  of  plenty,  and  this  suggestion  immedi 
ately  followed  by  a  vision  of  the  ghost  of  some  illustriou 
departed  who  sees  that  all  the  people  are  to  be  rich  am 
good  and  happy.  And  when  he  read  on — as  he  seems  t 
have  done,  however  skippingly  and  with  whatever  appai 
ent  determination  to  misunderstand — and  found  that  thi 
spread  of  plenty  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unheard 
of  proposal  to  tax  all  landlords  out  of  their  holdings 
well,  what  could  you  expect?  Of  course  you  would  expec 
what  actually  came  to  pass — His  Grace  sat  down  am 
wrote  an  article  for  a  great  British  review  in  which  h 
called  upon  his  fellow-lights  of  literature  to  sympathiz 
with  one  another  in  the  infliction  upon  them  of  the  wild 
outrageously  immoral  views  of  people  from  everywhere 
He  patronizingly  argued  with  this  presumptuous  perso 
in  San  Francisco,  Henry  George  by  name,  not  with  a  vie) 
to  convincing  him,  of  course,  but  to  show  his  own  scholarl 
and  well-to-do  readers  how  utterly  foolish  were  the  sup 
posed  arguments  of  these  visionaries  who  would  trea 
the  shaded  and  orderly  paths  of  learning.  And,  as  if  ha! 
conscious  that  he  himself  was  not  doing  so  tremendousl 
well  in  the  argument,  he  fell  to  calling  names — h 
dubbed  George  "The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco." 

Of  course,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  wronj 
But  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  read  the  message  c 
Henry  George  with  little  understanding.  I  thought  fc 
years  how  much  more  clearly  I  read  that  message  tha 
did  the  illustrious  head  of  the  clan  whose  name  I  beai 
Of  late,  I  have  not  been  quite  so  sure.  At  least  the  Duk 
recognized  George  as  a  prophet — false  prophet,  of  course 
but,  nevertheless,  outside  and  apart  from  the  commo 
run  of  men.  I  was  very  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  Henr 
George  was  right  in  everything  he  said,  both  in  "Progres 
and  Poverty"  and  in  the  article  in  which  he  answered  hi 
critic.  But  I  did  not  realize  what  this  man  George  said- 
said  so  plainly  as  I  read  it  now — that  the  past  of  scarcit 
was  the  past,  and  the  future  of  plenty  had  begun  and  wa 
well  on  its  way. 

We  are  sixty  years  into  that  future  since  the  yea 
1879. 

I  heard  Henry  George  speak  to  an  audience  in  Toronto 
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I  had  the  honor  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  that  arranged  for  his  coming 
to  that  city.  Only  one  word  of  his  as  spoken  on  that 
occasion  remains  in  my  memory.  With  a  gesture  of 
hope  and  confidence,  and  in  ringing  tones,  he  declared: 
"Men  and  brethren,  the  future  is  ours." 

I  believed  that  then;  I  believe  it  more  than  ever  today. 
But  I  should  have  been  sad  indeed  had  I  thought  that 
in  1939  we  should  see  so  much  poverty,  and,  relatively, 
so  little  progress. 

I  honor  all  those  devoted  believers  who  have  carried 
on  the  work  that  Henry  George  left  to  be  done.  But 
the  very  fact  that  such  a  company,  such  a  glorious  suc- 
cession of  great  souls,  could  work  through  two  full  gen- 
erations and  yet  find  the  world  as  it  is  today,  compels 
me  to  believe  that  the  Henry  George  movement  has  not 
carried  on  as  it  might  have  carried  on.  I  make  that 
statement  in  all  humility,  for  I  realize  keenly,  as  one  who 
early  in  life,  and  early  in  the  movement,  took  up  this 
great  cause,  that  my  own  share  of  the  work  might  have 
been  far  better  done.  As  Shakespeare's  most  perfect 
hero,  Orlando,  says:  "I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the 
world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults." 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  thus 
bringing  my  errors  before  you.  You  are  not  interested 
in  these  things.  And  neither  am  I,  except  as  introducing 
what  I  hope  may  prove  a  suggestion  for  more  work  on  a 
better  line. 

In  the  sixty  years  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was 
written,  the  logic  of  events  has  convinced  many,  many 
people  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Henry  George,  that 
the  word  of  Henry  George  was  true: — certainly  this 
present  century  has  been  marked  by  a  prodigious  increase 
in  wealth-producing  power.  If  George  with  the  eye  of 
a  true  seer,  the  inspiration  of  a  true  prophet,  could  de- 
clare that  the  few  almost  rudimentary  inventions  of  his 
day  enabled  man  to  produce  plenty,  what  shall  we  say 
of  this  very  day  and  hour  in  which  we  live?  Some  people 
tell  us  that  since  the  year  1900 — or,  to  be  safe,  let  us 
count  from  Henry  George's  date,  1879 — there  has  been 
greater  progress  in  discovery  and  invention  than  in  all 
the  experience  of  mankind  up  to  that  year.  Consider: 
The  whole  world  has  been  discovered  or  re-discovered 
in  that  time,  not  merely  made  known  as  existing,  but 
mapped  and  scientifically  described. 

We  have  made  vast  new  systems,  little  known  and 
less  used — if  at  all — in  1879: — hydro-electric  systems; 
telephone  and  radio  systems;  air  navigation  systems; 
permanent  highway  systems.  We  have  covered  the  earth 
with  new  forms  of  agriculture,  of  mining,  of  manufacture. 
But  why  attempt  the  whole  catalogue?  If,  in  Henry 
George's  time  there  was  plenty  to  be  seen  by  the  one 
man  of  clearest  vision,  the  plenty  of  our  time  is  moun- 
tainous, and  actually  obtrusive.  It  would  hardly  be 


unfair  to  say  that,  threatened  with  overwhelming  plenty 
we  turn,  as  it  were  in  despair,  back  to  the  old  ways  of 
shortage,  scarcity,  even  if  we  have  to  seek  that  goal 
through  the  fires  of  world  war. 

Mankind  in  general  now  knows  by  sheer  experience 
what  Henry  George  knew  sixty  years  ago  by  sheer  prophecy 
—that  this  is  a  world  and  age  of  plenty. 

My  proposal  is  that  we  should  use  the  advantage  that 
this  gives  us. 

My  fellow  Georgeists — I  mean  those  with  whom  I 
am  in  closest  contact — change  the  subject  when  I  talk 
my  everlasting  talk  of  Plenty.  They  talk  Single  Tax. 
I  realize  that  this  is  courteous  in  them,  and  I  thank  them 
for  indicating  that,  having  plenty  and  knowing  that  we 
have  plenty,  we  should  go  ahead. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  say  to  these  courteous 
people  and  to  all  other  followers  of  Henry  George.  We 
should  go  ahead  from  this  point  of  plenty. 

Of  these  people  whom  we  meet  in  everyday  life,  there 
is  hardly  one  who  does  not  know  that  plenty  is  the  one 
great  new  fact  of  today.  But,  if  you  are  to  lead  these 
people  to  the  Single  Tax  you  must  first  stand  where  they 
stand.  No  use  to  stand  far  ahead  of  them  and  ask  them 
to  catch  up  with  us.  We  have  read  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty" from  the  first  word  of  the  title  to  the  last  line  of  the 
index.  But  what  do  these  people  in  the  street  know  about 
what  we  have  read?  How  are  they  to  know  whether 
wages  are  paid  out  of  capital  or  out  of  the  aurora  borealis? 
What  do  they  know  about  the  cause  of  interest,  or  the 
difference  between  taxing  land  and  taxing  land  values? 
They  know  only  two  things:  They  know  that  there  is 
plenty,  and  they  know  that  they  want  plenty.  But  the 
one  big  thing  is  the  one  thing  they  do  not  know.  They 
do  not  know  that,  in  declaring  their  belief  in  plenty, 
they  declare  themselves  to  be  converts  and  followers  of 
Henry  George. 

I  would  tell  them  that — I  would  tell  them  that  they 
stand  exactly  where  we  stand  and  have  always  stood. 
Then  I  would  invite  them  to  come  on  with  us.  They 
are  converts  and  followers  of  the  man,  who,  sixty  years 
ago,  by  almost  unexampled  powers  of  foresight  and  insight 
discovered  the  principle  of  plenty.  But  now  they  should 
know  that  this  same  man  is  the  man  who  invented  plenty. 

Please  consider  a  comparison. 

Suppose  a  man — the  man  who  first  saw  and  realized, 
and  perhaps  proved,  the  expansive  power  of  steam — suppose 
that  he  worked  it  out  by  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  and 
comparisons.  Then  what?  That  would  mean  only  one 
thing — in  a  practical  world — that  he  was  preparing  for 
the  coming  of  other  men,  especially  a  Scotsman  named 
James  Watt  who  was  to  consider  all  the  science  of  the 
case,  including  the  complete  inventions  down  to  his  own 
time,  and  tie  it  all  in  with  an  idea  of  his  oivn — and  call 
the  whole  thing,  when  complete,  the  steam  engine. 
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I  have  said,  and  I  repeat:  Henry  George  was  the 
discoverer  of  plenty.  I  do  not  say  that  no  person  ever 
saw  the  principle  of  plenty  before  George  sarw  it;  I  do 
not  say  that  no  man  ever  spoke  or  wrote  about  it  before. 
We  find  both  the  idea  and  the  very  word  itself  in  some 
of  the  most  ancient  books  we  know.  But  these  things 
are  observance  of  fact,  merely  casual  and  unrelated  fact, 
just  as  a  million  men  must  have  observed  the  fact  of  the 
power  of  steam  before  anyone  ever  thought  of  it  as  em- 
bodying a  principle. 

But  Henry  George  did  not  stop  with  discovery.  He 
invented  plenty,  just  as  definitely  as  James  Watt  invented 
the  steam  engine.  We  who  are  here  know  that  the  so- 
called  Single  Tax  is  not  a  mere  unrelated  suggestion.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  the  principle  of  plenty  is  to  operate 
as  a  force  in  society,  just  as  the  power  of  steam  operates 
as  a  mechanical  force  through  the  steam  engine. 

Henry  George  saw  it  in  that  way.  Over  and  over  and 
over  again,  from  the  beginning  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
to  its  end,  he  presents  this  idea  of  plenty.  He  carries 
it  through  the  statement  of  the  Single  Tax,  he  bears  it 
in  mind  and  refers  to  it  in  his  demonstration  of  the 
correctness  of  the  Single  Tax  in  principle  and  the  sound- 
ness of  it  in  practical  application ;  and  he  sees  it  as  clearly 
as  ever  in  the  vision  with  which  he  ends  the  book.  Here 
is  what  he  says:  "With  want  destroyed;  with  greed 
changed  to  noble  passions;  with  the  fraternity  that  is 
born  of  equality  taking  the  place  of  the  jealousy  and  fear 
that  array  men  against  each  other;  with  mental  power 
loosed  by  conditions  that  give  to  the  humblest  wealth 
and  leisure;  and  who  shall  measure  the  heights  to  which 
our  civilization  may  soar?  Words  fail  the  thought.  It 
is  the  Golden  Age  of  which  poets  have  sung  and  high- 
raised  seers  have  told  in  metaphor.  It  is  the  glorious 
vision  that  has  always  haunted  men  with  gleams  of  fitful 
splendor.  ...  It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  discover  a  new  force  at  work  in 
the  social  life  of  mankind;  it  is  an  illimitably  greater 
thing  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  social  mechanism  that 
shall  show  mankind  how  that  newly-discovered  principle, 
instead  of  leading  to  undeserved  poverty  for  many,  un- 
deserved riches  for  a  few,  shall  spread,  in  beneficent 
nature's  fashion,  for  the  enjoyment  of  all;  instead  of 
breeding  jealousies,  divisions,  antagonisms  and  world 
war,  shall  bring  the  day  foreseen  by  the  greatest  poet  of 
democracy : 

"When  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a"  that." 

This  present  meeting  of  ours  is  easily  the  greatest  occa- 
sion of  our  movement.  It  declaredly  is  a  century  mark. 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  more  than  that.  A  century  is 
only  a  period  of  time;  the  advance  of  public  opinion 
cannot  be  marked  in  periods  by  the  almanac.  I  have 
shown  that  all  the  world  notes  with  wonder  and  with  hope, 
the  fact  of  plenty  as  turned  out  by  modern  methods  and 


machines.  This  means  that  at  this  time  the  learning, 
the  institutions,  the  beliefs,  of  mankind  are  brought 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  public  opinion  to  be  re- 
examined,  re-appraised  and  re-arranged  in  accord  with 
the  new  principle  of  plenty  instead  of  with  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  scarcity.  Instead  of  the  old  procedure  of  assum- 
ing that  a  man  is  a  vagrant  and  a  burden  upon  society 
unless  he  can  show  to  judge  and  jury  that  he  has  his 
own  means  of  support,  it  is  now  assumed  that  a  man 
shares  the  world's  plenty,  both  in  making  it  and  in  en- 
joying it,  until  the  contrary  is  proven: — and  if  proven, 
that  case  calls  for  readjustment  in  accord  with  the  known 
principle  of  plenty. 

I  have  quoted  this  great  book  of  ours,  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  to  show  that  its  one  purpose  is  to  prove  and 
commend  and  apply  the  principle  of  plenty.  But  to  whom 
is  all  this  tremendous  argument  and  more  tremendous 
prophecy  addressed?  To  all  the  world,  of  course.  But 
to  whom  directly  and  specially?  May  I  read  this  that  I 
find  between  the  title  page  and  the  first  page  of  the  in- 
troduction ? 

"To  those  who,  seeing  the  vice  and  misery  that  spring 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  privilege,  feel 
the  possibility  of  a  higher  social  state  and  would  strive 
for  its  attainment." 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  striven  in  this  great  cause. 
I  have  freely  confessed  that  some  of  us  have  not  done 
all  that  we  might  have  done  nor  achieved  our  best.  But, 
for  one,  I  see  in  present  conditions  a  new  and  most  at- 
tractive opportunity.  The  truth  of  plenty  that  was 
seen,  and  declared,  and  proved,  by  the  Prophet  of  San 
Francisco  in  his  time,  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  millions  of  people  today.  The  way  to  spread  that 
plenty  to  the  end  of  achieving  the  higher  social  state  is 
to  set  in  operation  that  finest  economic  device,  the  Single 
Tax  on  land  values,  which  our  leader  invented  and  pre- 
pared for  use  by  all  mankind.  The  millions  who  be- 
lieve today  in  the  plenty  which  Henry  George  so  clearly 
made  known  in  1879  await  the  leadership  that  shall  cause 
them  to  understand  and  adopt  this  great  invention. 

We  are  a  company  of  Georgeists  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  are  assembled  in  honor  of  the 
centenary  of  our  leader.  We  are  assembled  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  which  he  became  an  illustrious  citizen— 
the  city  in  which  his  body  rests  and  his  monument  is 
raised.  We  are  here  at  a  time  of  celebration  of  an  idea, 
a  sentiment,  a  vision  such  as  our  leader  lived  by  and  lived 
for— The  World  of  Tomorrow.  The  world  of  tomorrow 
is  a  world  of  plenty.  There  remains  the  work  of  science, 
of  skill,  of  goodwill,  of  brotherhood  that  shall  translate 
plenty  for  all  into  plenty  for  each. 

To  that  work  we  are  especially  called  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco,  the  man 
who  invented  plenty. 
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Governments  and  the  People 

BY  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN 

IN  every  age  of  history  there  has  been  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  behavior  of  governments  and  the 
behavior  of  the  people  governed.  As  a  result  of  the 
salutary  influence  of  religion  and  culture  upon  the  in- 
dividual citizen  this  contrast  has  now,  perhaps,  become 
greater  than  ever  before.  If  it  be  true  that  corporations 
have  no  souls,  then  it  must  follow  that  governments, 
the  greatest  of  all  corporations,  having  no  respect  for  any 
higher  power  and  no  fear  of  punishment  have  been  able 
to  operate  upon  the  premise  that  might  is  right.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  corporations  are  much  more 
individualistic  and  therefore  more  personally  responsible 
than  are  governments,  particularly  the  larger  ones.  For 
corporations  are  in  a  great  degree  amenable  to  the  rule 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  and  society  benefits  ac- 
cordingly. Their  prosperity  if  not  their  very  existence  is 
regulated  by  the  beneficent  law  of  competition. 

The  case  is  different  with  governments,  for  they  do 
not  have  to  depend  upon  financial  profits  resulting  from 
good  management,  they  have  to  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  not 
supervised  with  inquisitorial  zeal  by  any  higher  authority. 
Governments  do  not  keep  their  books  by  double-entry 
and  have  no  concern  over  profit  or  loss.  Their  tendency 
is  always  toward  greater  expense  and  extravagance  with 
resulting  heavier  taxes  upon  the  people.  Governments 
are  not  influenced  by  those  considerations  which  apply 
in  greater  or  less  degree  to  corporations  and  to  the  in- 
dividual for  the  regulation  of  good  conduct  and  sound 
citizenship.  Governments,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
usually  been  guided  in  their  destinies  by  rulers  and  dip- 
lomats with  selfish  ambitions  and  unscrupulous  methods. 
The  record  of  every  known  government  provides  ample 
testimony  to  this.  History  is  replete  with  the  records 
of  bloody  wars  in  which  the  participants  not  only  had  no 
rightful  interest  but  no  real  interest  of  any  kind. 

Discipline  is  a  necessary  condition  of  survival  in 
primitive  and  modern  civilization  alike  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  obey  their  rulers. 
Particularly  where  the  government  has  been  of  &.  religious 
character  as  in  the  days  of  Moses  or  where  there  has  been 
a  union  of  Church  and  State,  a  peculiar  sanctity  has 
been  added  to  all  governmental  edicts  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  This  has 
made  it  possible  for  tyrants  to  increase,  insidiously,  their 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  governed. 

Considering  the  matter  in  its  larger  aspect  we  behold 
a  world  provided  by  a  beneficent  Creator  with  abundant 
natural  riches  of  all  kinds  available  for  the  use  of  man 
simply  by  the  exercise  of  that  intelligence  with  which  he 
is  endowed,  with  ample  room  for  all,  so  that  there  is  not 
today,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  valid  excuse  for  the 
encroachment  of  one  people  upon  another,  nor  for  the 


tyranny  exercised  by  governments  upon  the  people. 
It  is  therefore  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Creator 
assumed,  in  view  of  all  that  He  had  provided  for  the 
needs,  the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that 
men  would  naturally  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony, 
with  goodwill  toward  one  another. 

Concentrating  our  attention  upon  the  civilized  world 
of  today,  composed  as  it  largely  is  of  men  highly  skilled 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  personally  animated  by 
nothing  less  than  goodwill  to  their  neighbors  and  actuated 
by  the  principle  of  live  and  let  live,  we  find  governments 
sacrificing  their  people  in  relentless  warfare  waged  upon 
others  for  the  purpose  of  securing  by  flagrant  robbery  and 
murder,  territory  and  property  which  might  have  been 
legitimately  secured  by  purchase  with  far  less  expendi- 
ture than  was  made  necessary  by  warfare  to  say  nothing 
of  the  frightful  loss  of  life  suffered  on  both  sides,  by  men 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  good  citizens  if  not, 
indeed,  men  of  distinction.  Other  governments,  ani- 
mated by  equal  tyranny,  are  today  terrorizing  and  ex- 
patriating hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  own  peace- 
abiding  citizens  for  no  other  reason  excepting  those  of 
racial  and  religious  bigotry,  and  at  least  one  other  great 
government  is  murdering  thousands  of  its  more  intelli- 
gent citizens  upon  suspicion  that  they  have  been  dis- 
loyal to  or  are  planning  to  overthrow  that  government. 
In  all  these  countries  the  unalienable  right  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  the  exercise  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  free  speech  has  been  denied,  two  great 
governments  having  also  deprived  the  people  of  the  right 
to  worship  God  as  they  pleased,  while  between  all  these 
countries  their  governments  have  erected  huge  tariff 
walls  having  the  direct  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  all 
commodities,  of  depriving  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  of  creating  intergovernmental  antagonism,  dis- 
cord, and  hatred. 

But  it  is  neither  necessary  to  our  contention  nor  is  it 
fair  for  us  to  concentrate  our  attention  elsewhere  when 
there  is  so  much  to  criticize  and  to  remedy  in  the  mis- 
'  behavior  of  government  right  here  in  the  United  States. 
Our  own  government  has  been  more  or  less  guilty  of  most 
of  the  crimes  which  have  appeared  to  us  so  great  in  other 
governments. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  great  institution  is 
the  shadow  of  some  great  mind.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  as  a  rule,  the  employees  of  every  business  institution 
reflect  the  personality,  the  character  and  the  attitude 
of  the  head  of  the  firm.  In  line  with  this  idea  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  character  of  any  government  is  reflected  in 
great  degree  upon  the  people  under  that  government. 
To  the  degree  to  which  the  government  is  honorable 
and  just  will  that  influence  be  reflected  upon  that  people, 
and  if  the  government  habitually  breaks  the  moral  code, 
the  effect  upon  the  people  cannot  be  other  than  bad.  An 
example  has  been  set  which  naturally  will  be  followed. 
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At  a  time,  therefore,  when  crime  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease may  we  not  place  a  large  portion  of  the  blame 
against  a  government  which  systematically  diverts  public 
revenue  to  private  individuals  without  compensation, 
and  at  the  same  time  employs  a  system  of  taxation  which 
is  essentially  a  system  of  robbery  from  first  to  last. 

We  have  only  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  right 
way  employed  by  individual  citizens  in  their  relations 
one  to  another  with  the  method  employed  by  govern- 
ments to  demonstrate  how  criminally  wrong  is  the  latter. 
For  example,  suppose  merchants  should  fix  their  prices 
in  accordance  with  the  ability  to  pay,  how  quickly  would 
the  procedure  be  condemned  as  both  wrong  and  absurd, 
yet  that  is  precisely  the  time-honored  method  employed 
by  governments  in  raising  a  large  share  of  its  revenue. 
The  rule  that  should  be  followed  is,  of  course,  for  the 
government  to  impose  the  tax,  just  as  the  merchant  fixes 
a  price,  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
or  of  the  services  rendered.  Fortunately,  this  is  accu- 
rately registered  by  land  values. 

Other  comparisons  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  absurdity 
of  many  governmental  practices.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  Mr.  Jones  observes  that  his  neighbor  accross  the 
street  is  in  an  angry,  sullen  mood.  He  immediately  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  big  revolver.  His  neighbor  across 
the  street  observing  this,  in  order  to  be  well  prepared, 
provides  himself  with  two  revolvers.  This  goes  on  until 
both  men  provide  themselves  with  a  bodyguard  when- 
ever venturing  out  of  the  house.  Most  likely  some  vio- 
lence will  ensue  although  both  men  were  good  neighbors 
without  any  possible  excuse  for  trouble  until  the  irra- 
tional idea  of  armament  suggested  itself.  Again,  let  us 
suppose  that  cities  and  towns  should  adopt  from  the 
federal  government  the  absurd  system  of  protective 
tariffs.  All  men  would  then  be  penalized  for  the  crime 
of  bringing  wealth  into  their  respective  communities. 
Men  would  not  be  allowed  to  trade  with  others  across 
the  street  but  only  with  merchants  in  the  same  block. 
Commerce,  one  of  the  great  factors  for  the  creation  of 
wealth  by  the  simple  method  of  transporting  merchandise 
from  where  it  has  smaller  value  to  where  it  has  greater 
value,  would  then  be  stigmatized  as  unpatriotic  unless 
the  trading  was  limited  to  restricted  areas.  To  provide 
for  this  accomplishment  a  new  army  of  tax  gatherers 
and  inquisitorial  inspectors  to  be  supported  by  new  taxes 
would  have  to  be  created. 

The  nearest  simile  to  the  operation  of  the  income  tax 
to  be  found  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people  is  the  philosophy 
and  procedure  of  the  highway  robber.  Like  the  govern- 
ment he  does  not  pretend  to  give  to  his  victims  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  he  takes.  His  principal  idea  is  to  discover 
where  there  is  wealth  and  then  to  go  and  get  it,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  highwayman  takes  all  he  can 
get  while  the  government  merely  takes  all  that  the  traffic 


will  bear  by  permitting  the  victim  to  recoup  himself  for 
similar  experiences  in  after  years. 

Double  taxation  is  now  paid,  first  to  the  landlord  and 
secondly  to  the  government.  Ordinary  taxes  are  the 
equivalent  of  just  so  many  penalties  upon  the  right  to 
transact  business.  They  act  as  just  so  much  sand  thrown 
into  the  delicate  mechanism  of  commerce.  It  is  exactly 
as  though  these  taxes  were  imposed  by  some  enemy  of 
mankind  who  was  aiming  to  destroy  prosperity,  and  they 
have  precisely  that  effect.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
in  order  that  a  government  shall  be  properly  reformed 
that  its  system  of  taxation  shall  be  so  changed  that  it 
will  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  demands  of  ethics  and 
that  it  be  made  to  conform  to  natural  law. 

The  evil  tendency  of  government  to  appropriate  to 
itself  abnormal  power  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
founders  of  our  nation  and  particularly  by  Jefferson,  who 
more  than  anyone  else  was  the  founder  of  American 
democracy.  More  than  anyone  else  he  knew  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  our  liberty  and  he  illustrated  this 
vigilance  during  his  first  term  as  President  when  he  re- 
duced the  number  of  Federal  office  holders  fifty  per  cent. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  least. 

This  tendency  of  government  to  exceed  its  normal 
function,  to  exercise  tyrannical  power,  and  to  violate  the 
moral  law  can  be  traced  to  a  similar  propensity  in  society 
where  men  have  combined  their  united  force  in  order  to 
secure  illegitimate  results.  Gangs  of  boys  habitually 
commit  acts  of  vandalism  which  no  member  of  the  gang 
would  be  guilty  of  as  an  individual,  and  groups  of  men 
comprising  mobs  will  destroy  property  and  take  human 
life  in  complete  disregard  of  the  moral  law  which  no  member 
of  the  mob  would  think  of  doing  or  dare  to  do  of  his  own 
initiative. 

Religious  organizations,  family  discipline  and  the  otheri 
salutary  influences  of  modern  civilization  have  accom- 
plished a  fairly  good  task  in  training  men  to  behave  them- 
selves with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  Govern- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
any  discipline  whatsoever.  They  have  had  license  to 
do  about  as  they  please  in  accordance  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  might  makes  right  and  that  any  means  are  justi- 
fied by  the  desired  end.  It  is  to  the  founders  of  the  science 
of  political  economy,  such  men  as  Adam  Smith,  Rous- 
seau, Ricardo,  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Henry  George  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  having  for- 
mulated for  practical  use  the  right  rules  for  governmental 
behavior.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  civilization  that  these 
rules  have  been  so  universally  disregarded  up  to  the 
present  time  by  the  Church,  by  our  schools  and  colleges' 
and  by  our  legislators. 

A  frequently  stated  fallacy  is  the  pronouncement  of 
Christian  ministers  that  men  would  be  prosperous  and 
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that  peace  would  prevail  throughout  the  world  if  men 
would  only  accept  and  practice  the  tenets  of  Christianity. 
This  idea  is  true  only  if  sound  principles  of  political  economy 
are  applied  in  all  the  activities  of  government.  In  fact, 
the  personal  piety  of  individuals  will  count  for  little  as  a 
factor  for  social  justice  when  compared  to  the  beneficent 
effects  of  the  right  behavior  of  government  under  the 
dominion  of  political  economy  intelligently  enforced. 

A  Sentence  Explained 

"WE  MUST  MAKE  LAND  COMMON  PROPERTY" 
BY  FRANK  CHODOROV 

AMONG  followers  of  Henry  George  this  sentence  is 
perhaps  the  most  argued  about,  the  most  explained. 
And  yet,  not  only  is  it  italicized  in  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
as  the  only  remedy  for  the  social  problem  of  poverty, 
but  in  one  form  or  another  the  thought  is  repeated  in 
all  of  George's  books.  It  is  known  that  even  during  his 
lifetime  the  discussion  raged  as  to  the  appropriateness 
or  advisibility  of  so  phrasing  the  remedy.  And  yet 
these  arguments  seemed  not  to  have  influenced  his  logical 
mind,  for  in  his  last  book,  the  "Science  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," he  again  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  private 
property  in  land  must  be  abolished. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  his  theory  of  property,  the 
firmness  with  which  he  clung  to  this  conviction  is  easily 
understood.  The  only  ethical  basis  for  private  property 
is  production.  Since  land  cannot  be  produced,  title  to 
it  cannot  be  founded  on  ethical  grounds,  and  can  be 
explained  only  in  terms  of  force,  or  robbery.  Even  the 
argument  that  private  property  in  land  is  expedient  must 
admit  that  social  sanction  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  institution,  and  that  means  force. 

Now,  ownership  consists  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  ex- 
change value  as  well  as  the  use  value  of  things.  A  soldier 
does  not  own  his  uniform  because  he  has  exclusive  use 
of  it  while  he  is  in  the  army;  it  is  always  government 
property.  To  say  that  I  own  the  size,  color,  cloth  and 
buttons  of  the  shirt  I  wear,  but  have  not  the  right  to  Sell 
the  shirt,  is  to  say  that  I  do  not  own  it.  Likewise,  to 
say  that  I  own  land  because  I  enjoy  exclusive  use  of  it 
is  to  employ  a  euphemism.  The  tenant  farmer  does  not 
own  his  farm — which  would  be  true  also  if  his  tenancy 
were  based  on  a  lease  from  the  government,  or  upon  the 
mere  payment  of  annual  rent  to  the  community. 

Only  the  one  who  has  the  right  to  sell  a  thing  is  the 
owner  of  it.  Particularly  is  this  so  with  a  privilege, 
which  has  no  use  value  whatsoever.  If  I  have  a  patent 
which  I  lease  out  on  a  royalty  basis  it  is  the  privilege  of 
collecting  this  royalty  that  is  the  substance  of  my  owner- 
ship of  the  patent.  Likewise,  the  privilege  of  collecting 
rent,  or  the  capitalized  rent,  is  the  essence  of  my  owner- 


ship in  the  land.  To  deprive  me  of  that  privilege  is  to 
abolish  my  ownership. 

If  the  dividends  on  a  bond  which  I  hold  are  and  always 
will  be  paid  to  another  person,  can  I  be  said  to  own  the 
bond?  True,  I  can  use  it  for  wall  paper;  but  in  that 
case  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  paper,  not  a  bond,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Only  if  I  receive  some  portion,  if  not 
all,  of  the  dividends  which  are  paid  on  the  bond  is  it  mine; 
in  that  case  I  can  capitalize  the  yield  and  sell  the  bond. 

Similarly,  ownership  of  land  consists  only  of  the  legal 
right  to  collect  the  rent  it  yields,  which  necessarily  implies 
the  power  to  transfer  this  legal  right.  When  this  privilege 
is  denied  to  me  my  ownership  of  land  ceases,  even  though 
my  tenure  in  usufruct  remains  secure.  The  owner  of 
a  skyscraper  on  leased  land  does  not  own  the  land,  even 
though  he  has  a  99-year  lease  on  it,  because  he  cannot 
collect  rent  and  he  cannot  sell  the  site.  If  he  pays 
a  fixed  rent,  and  if  this  is  less  than  its  economic  rent, 
to  the  extent  that  he  collects  this  difference  he  becomes 
a  part  owner. 

It  is  evident  that  public  collection  of  rent  is  the  denial 
of  private  property  in  land.  Private  use  of  land  is  quite 
another  thing.  And  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that 
private  use  would  be  more  secure  if  rent  were  publicly 
collected.  But  George's  emphatic  repetition,  in  one  form 
or  another,  of  the  idea  that  private  property  in  land  is 
indefensible  indicates  that  he  clearly  identified  exchange 
value  as  the  essence  of  private  property  in  land. 

Furthermore,  if  private  property  in  land  is  unethical 
then  the  private  collection  of  rent,  which  is  the  substance 
of  the  ownership,  is  likewise  unethical.  A  philosophical 
question  as  to  the  right  of  society  to  rent  then  arises.  If 
no  one  individually  can  rightfully  claim  rent  as  his  own, 
can  a  group  of  individuals  rightfully  claim  it? 

The  usual  ethical  argument  for  the  public  collection 
of  rent  is  that  it  is  a  socially  created  value.  To  which 
comes  the  specious  rejoinder,  from  collectivists,  that  all 
values  are  socially  created.  Which  is  not  true.  The 
discussion  of  the  difference  between  privately  and  publicly 
created  values  hinges  much  on  the  meaning  of  terms, 
and  is  usually  quite  fruitless  because  both  the  individualist 
and  the  collectivist  cannot  agree  on  their  definitions, 
having  their  separate  conclusions  in  mind. 

But,  the  argument  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  the 
rent  of  land  because  rent  is  by  its  nature  public  property 
is  irrefutable.  The  very  fact  that  land  is  not  produced  by 
man  gives  it  a  character  that  nothing  else  in  the  world 
has.  And,  whether  we  accept  the  story  of  creation  in 
Genesis  or  not  whether  we  identify  God  with  Jehovah 
or  with  nature,  our  common  ownership  of  the  earth  must 
rest  on  our  common  need  of  it.  Public  ownership  of 
the  land  therefore  is  ultimately  based  on  the  fact  that 
land  is  necessary  to  life. 

Thus,  public  collection  of  rent  is  justified  by  the  vested 
right  of  the  public  in  the  land. 
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Concepts  of  Rent 

BY  JOHN  R.  NICHOLS 

OUT  of  the  West  has  come  recently  a  new  statement 
of  the  aims  of  Georgeists,  couched  in  new  terms  or 
new  uses  of  old  terms.  Like  many  a  new  idea,  it  has 
enthused  its  discoverers  and  exponents  to  the  point  where 
they  cannot  conceal  their  scorn  for  the  older  ideas  it  is 
intended  to  supersede  nor  for  the  adherents  of  the  older 
ideas.  This  has  been  unfortunate  for  it  has  made  difficult 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  idea  or  even  its  impartial  con- 
sideration by  the  older  Georgeists.  And  yet,  exponents 
of  George's  philosophy  can  ill  afford  to  overlook  any 
contribution  of  possible  value  in  clarifying  or  advancing 
that  philosophy.  I  propose  to  examine  the  new  idea 
as  thoroughly  as  the  brief  space  of  a  single  article  will 
allow,  to  discover  and  appraise  what  may  be  found  in 
it  of  value  to  Georgeists. 

The  new  idea  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Since  land  is  the  free  gift  of  nature  it  cannot  have  value. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  free  gift  could  have  value. 
That  which  has  value,  that  for  which  rent  is  paid  is  not 
land,  but  is  "the  advantages  of  social  and  governmental 
contributions  to  the  utility  of  provisions  of  nature. ' '  '  'Rent 
is  the  market  value  of  the  use  of  socially  and  govern- 
mentally  provided  services — and  of  nothing  else."  Land, 
it  seems,  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  physical  but 
devoid  of  value,  and  that  to  which  value  attaches,  in  a 
given  location,  is  to  be  conceived  as  separate  from  land, 
something  else  than  land,  namely  the  social  and  gov- 
ernmental services  which  give  rise  to  rent  and  to  what  is 
erroneously  called  land  value.  Accepting  this  view  it 
follows  that  we  should  urge  not  "taxation  of  land  value" 
but  "public  appropriation  of  rent."  In  this  view  it 
becomes  clear  that  rent  is  payment  for  public  services 
and  must  no  longer  be  diverted  to  private  pockets  but 
must  be  used  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  services.  Since 
land  value  is  non-existent  any  demand  by  landlords  for 
compensation  loses  force.  We  will  not  ask  of  landlords 
an  accounting  of  past  rent,  merely  that  private  appro- 
priation of  rent  shall  henceforth  cease.  Other  psycho- 
logical advantages  in  the  teaching  of  George's  philosophy 
are  alleged  to  flow  from  the  new  concept  of  rent. 

Now  let  us  see  wherein  all  of  this  differs  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  Georgeists  of  the  past  decade.  Land  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  free  gift  of  nature  in  its  physical  aspects,  its  space 
location,  topography,  climate  and  mineral  content.  And 
land  is  without  value  as  long  as  population  is  so  sparse 
that  no  two  persons  desire  the  same  spot.  But  when, 
because  of  mineral  deposits,  fertility,  growth  of  popu- 
lation, services  of  an  organized  community  or  any  other 
cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  a  given  piece  of  land 
yields  more  to  labor  and  capital  than  the  best  land  avail- 
able without  payment  of  rent  or  price,  then  rent  arises 
and  the  land  has  value.  It  has  then  the  quality  which 


economists  call  "scarcity"  which  gives  rise  to  value. 
It  is  true,  as  our  friends  argue,  that  no  piece  of  land,  how- 
ever rich  in  natural  gifts,  has  value  until  two  persons 
want  it,  that  is,  until  there  is  growth  of  population.  And 
growth  of  population  is  one  of  the  social  advantages  to 
which  is  ascribed  the  rise  of  rent.  The  site  of  New  York 
City  was  of  insignificant  value  when  the  first  settlers 
from  Europe  came  there.  And  so  far  as  nature  is  con- 
cerned nothing  has  been  added  to  it.  The  enormous 
increase  in  value  since  that  day  is  wholly  caused  by  the 
"socially  and  governmentally  provided  services."  Of 
course,  if  we  stop  to  inquire  what  has  caused  New  York's 
millions  to  swarm  within  her  borders  we  shall  have  to 
admit  that  the  harbor  had  something  to  do  with  it,  a 
gift  of  nature.  I  suppose  it  has  always  been  some  natural 
advantage  that  caused  cities  to  be  located  where  they 
are.  Still,  most  of  the  values  attaching  to  urban  loca- 
tions are  directly  ascribable  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  to  the  advantages  which  are,  as  our 
friends  say,  "social  and  governmental."  In  agricultural 
and  mining  districts  the  value  of  land  depends  more  on 
nature  and  less  on  society.  As  a  critic  from  the  grazing 
country  once  wrote,  "Better  range  commands  higher 
rent,"  and  nature  disposes  the  better  range.  A  bleak 
mountain  with  copper,  silver,  lead,  or  coal  is  worth  more 
than  one  composed  only  of  gravel,  granite,  or  traprock, 
and  here  again  nature  is  responsible. 

In  all  this  the  Georgeists  differ  from  the  Neogeorgeists 
in  that  the  latter  ascribe  rent  only  to  social  and  govern- 
mental contributions  whereas  the  former  assert  that 
nature  also  has  a  part.  The  difference  is  not  supremely 
important,  except  in  maintaining  credibility  for  the  argu- 
ment, for  an  individual  landowner  is  no  more  entitled 
to  intercept  and  appropriate  rent  arising  from  a  natural 
than  from  a  social  or  governmental  advantage.  It  does 
seem  to  us  plain  Georgeists  a  bit  artificial  to  insist  that 
nature  adds  nothing  to  rent  or  land  value,  when  the  only 
advantage  is  the  increased  emphasis  on  urban  values. 
Such  emphasis  is  no  longer  needed  to  offset  the  over- 
emphasis of  the  classical  economists  on  agricultural  land 
values.  Modern  economists  are  as  aware  of  urban  land 
values  as  Georgeists,  even  though  they  fail  to  make  full 
use  of  their  knowledge. 

The  second  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  the 
attempt  to  sever  "land"  from  that  which  has  value  and 
commands  rent.  It  is  a  difficult  feat  of  mental  gymnas- 
tics in  the  first  place.  And  where  do  you  get  with  it? 
Suppose  you  have  achieved  the  conviction,  contrary  to 
the  impression  current  in  business  and  professional  circles, 
that  land  has  no  value.  Then  suppose  that  you  would 
like  to  buy  in  some  city  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  that 
for  which  people  pay  rent,  specifically,  "the  advantages 
of  the  social  and  governmental  contributions  to  the  utility 
of  provisions  of  nature."  Where  will  you  find  these  goods 
and  how  will  the  right  quantity  be  measured  out  to  you? 
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)bviously,  these  advantages  attach  to  land.  They  can 
>e  had  and  enjoyed  only  by  the  use  of  land.  And  the 
luantity  of  them  that  can  be  had  at  any  spot  depends 
ipon  the  area  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  its  location. 
)ne  cannot  have  these  valuable  advantages  without 
laving  land,  and  one  cannot  have  full  title  to  valuable 
and  without  commanding  the  advantages  that  go  with 
t,  subject  to  taxes  and  a  few  legal  restrictions.  Then 
irhy  the  effort  to  sever  land  from  value!  You  can't  have 
either  without  the  other.  It  seems  most  unreal  to  attempt 
t. 

The  reason,  I  think,  lies  in  a  dislike  of  the  phrase  "land 

lue  taxation"  and  a  preference  for  "the  public  collec- 
ion  of  rent."  Without  going  into  reasons,  I  think  many 
>f  us  will  agree  in  this.  At  least  most  Georgeists  that 
'.  know  avoid  the  term  "Single  Tax"  and  advocate  the 
mblic  collection  of  rent  and  abolition  of  all  taxation. 
Vly  own  preference  is  to  seek  the  abolition  of  "repressive 
axation"  or  "burdensome  taxation,"  thus  avoiding  the 
rrelevant  controversy  whether  the  public  collection  of 
•ent  is  or  is  not  taxation. 

These  are  the  two  major  differences  between  these 
Sfeogeorgeists,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  older  Georgeists 
m  the  other.  The  differences  are  mainly  in  words  and 
he  only  gain,  achieved  at  the  expense  of  considerable 
nental  strain,  is  added  emphasis  on  the  social  aspect  of  rent. 

Even  this  gain  is  not  net,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  two 
listinct  losses.  One  of  the  losses  comes  with  the  proposal 
o  "collect  rent  for  public  uses."  This  proposal  leaves 
n  doubt  (as  "land  value  taxation"  does  not)  what  is  to 
3e  done  with  respect  to  the  vacant  valuable  lot  for  which 
10  rent  is  paid  or  accrues.  It  must  then  be  explained 
.hat  potential  as  well  as  actual  rent  must  be  collected. 

The  second  loss  comes  with  detaching  rent  from  land 
aid  over-emphasizing  the  fiscal  aspect  of  the  problem. 
The  public  collection  of  rent  and  abolition  of  taxation  will 
lot  of  themselves  raise  wages  or  decrease  unemployment. 
Afages  depend  upon  the  productivity  of  marginal  land. 
Bringing  valuable  land  into  use  and  thus  raising  the 
nargin  of  production  will  both  raise  wages  and  reduce 
inemployment.  These  will  follow,  of  course,  the  public 
:ollection  of  rent,  but  it  cannot  be  explained  if  we  must 
pretend  that  land  has  no  value  and  that  rent  is  paid  for 
something  other  than  land. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  Georgeists  would  do  well 
lot  to  embrace  too  hastily  these  proffered  innovations. 
Phe  problem  of  poverty  despite  progress  is  one  which 
las  many  aspects.  Individuals  and  groups  are  prone  to 
see  different  sides  and  to  emphasize  the  side  which  they 
see  most  clearly.  We  should  strive  always  for  a  more 
:omprehensive  understanding  of  all  aspects  and  a  fair 
appraisal  of  each.  If  our  western  friends,  with  the  fine 
;nthusiasm  which  their  view  gives  them,  can  arouse 
nterest  in  the  problem  and  thus  help  promote  its  ulti- 
mate solution,  older  Georgeists  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
give  them  all  the  encouragement  they  are  willing  to  accept. 


Taxation  Without 

Representation 

BY  RAYMOND  V.  McNALLY 

A  T  a  crucial  period  in  history,  Lincoln  was  inspired 
•**•  to  invent  the  famous  slogan,  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  which  instantly 
caught  the  imagination  of  a  gullible  populace.  He  had 
dramatized  by  a  stroke,  as  it  were,  a  concept  of  govern- 
ment that  had  been  the  dream  of  the  American  people 
from  the  time  they  freed  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  an  English  government.  They  had  envisioned  a  gov- 
ernment that  would  be  subject  entirely  to  their  will. 
How  could  there  be  tyranny,  they  reasoned,  when  the 
majority  ruled? 

Yet  curiously  enough  such  a  political  concept  was 
anathema  to  the  Fathers  of  our  country.  It  was  their 
earnest  endeavor  not  to  do  any  more  than  to  "preserve 
the  spirit  and  form  of  popular  government,"  when  they 
met  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  new  body  of  laws  for 
the  nation.  They  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  evils  the  country  was  then  experiencing  had  sprung 
from  "the  excess  of  democracy."  James  Madison  asserted 
that  there  would  soon  come  a  time  when  the  majority 
of  the  people  would  be  landless  and  propertyless  and 
would  gain  control  of  the  government  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  welfare  and  private  property.  Thereupon 
the  Fathers  set  up  checks  and  balances  to  restrain  democ- 
racy and  to  give  the  masses  of  the  people  only  a  modicum 
of  representation  with  the  result  that  the  Constitution 
is  one  of  the  vaguest  and  most  confusing  political  in- 
struments that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
man.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  what 
the  Fathers  feared  eventually  came  to  pass  in  the  form 
of  the  New  Deal. 

Madison  and  his  colleagues  were  practical  men  and 
realized  that  civilization  sprang  from  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  property  rights.  For  them,  property 
rights  and  human  rights  were  identical.  But  they  were 
concerned  only  abo'ut  certain  kinds  of  property.  They 
were  not,  for  instance,  concerned  about  the  property 
rights  of  the  agrarian  interests  and  other  debtor  classes. 
The  p'rimary  purpose  of  government,  therefore,  as  they 
perceived  it,  was  to  afford  a  means  whereby  the  classes 
whom  they  represented — bankers,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, mortgage  holders  and  speculators  in  land  and  public 
debts — could  gain  economic  advantages  through  legis- 
lation over  other  classes.  These  men  contributed  no 
new  ideas  of  government,  for  the  political  system  they 
favored  was  nothing  else  but  the  system  that  prevailed 
in  Europe — a  paternalistic  bureaucracy.  According  to 
their  views,  economic  life  could  not  proceed  unless  it 
were  regulated  by  government  officials.  They  did  not 
regard  government  as  an  organization  for  rendering 
services  but  as  an  agency  for  dispensing  privileges.  Even 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  great  humanist  and  exponent  of  liberty, 
while  favoring  an  easy,  tolerant  and  inexpensive  govern- 
ment, showed  by  his  strong  loyalty  to  the  agrarian  in- 
terests, both  in  thought  and  action  that  some  privilege 
at  least  played  a  part  in  his  political  scheme.  He  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  majority  rule 
to  establish  equality,  freedom  and  justice.  Yet  subse- 
quent events  proved  that  the  majority  could  be  just  as 
selfish,  just  as  ignorant  and  just  as  tyrannical  as  the 
minority. 

The  political  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  a 
continuous  factional  strife  for  the  control  of  government. 
During  the  course  of  this  strife,  "machine"  politics  in- 
evitably developed,  and  political  power  concentrated 
to  an  astounding  degree  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The 
gulf  between  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the  seat  of 
government  steadily  widened.  A  veritable  political  caste 
grew  up  which  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  perpetuate 
itself  in  office  and  to  fatten  at  the  public  coffers.  Under 
such  conditions,  government  naturally  became  corrupt, 
and  one  class  was  played  against  another  in  order  to 
solicit  bribes  or  corral  votes.  The  functions  assumed 
by  government  steadily  increased,  and  tyranny  prevailed 
under  the  guise  of  democracy.  With  keen  insight,  Henry 
George  in  1883  wrote,  "Democratic  forms  may  be  main- 
tained, but  there  can  be  as  much  tyranny  and  misgov- 
ernment  under  democratic  forms  as  any  other — in  fact, 
they  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  tyranny  and  mis- 
government.". 

How  true  these  words  are  today!  Government  is 
steadily  assuming  more  and  more  prerogatives  and  reach- 
ing out  into  almost  every  phase  of  our  existence.  The 
business  man  can  scarcely  turn  around  without  bumping 
into  some  kind  of  governmental  restriction  in  the  form 
of  a  regulation  or  a  tax.  And  to  add  to  his  difficulties, 
he  cannot  always  rely  on  government  to  maintain  law 
and  order  when  his  business  is  interrupted  by  a  violent 
strike.  Private  property  was  never  in  a  more  critical 
position  than  it  is  today;  and  a  steadily  mounting  public 
debt,  a  growing  tax  burden  and  increasing  bureaucracy 
make  the  outlook  far  from  bright.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
condition  we  are  constantly  having  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy dinned  into  our  ears.  So  long  as  they  still  retain 
a  few  liberties,  many  people  refuse  to  concede  that  de- 
mocracy has  failed.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  create 
new  parties  or  throw  some  men  out  of  office  and  put 
others  in.  But  we  have  been  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
in  this  country  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  How 
much  longer  must  we  continue  to  do  it  in  order  to  make 
it  effective. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  most  people  to  question 
the  system;  that  perhaps  our  theory  of  government  is 
wrong.  Experience  certainly  does  not  justify  us  in  as- 
suming that  a  change  of  men  can  rid  government  of  waste 
and  corruption  and  deprive  it  of  its  despotic  powers. 


To  whom  are  these  men  responsible?  To  the  electorate? 
But  to  whom  is  the  electorate  responsible?  There  are 
some  well-meaning  people  who  believe  that  with  more 
education  the  masses  of  the  people  would  take  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  Yet  this  belief  is 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  facts.  Every  year  the  col- 
leges and  universities  are  turning  out  more  and  more 
graduates.  The  craze  for  an  education  is  so  widespread 
nowadays  that  college  degrees  are  almost  as  common  as 
automobiles.  But  in  spite  of  it,  government  is  becoming 
worse.  It  cannot  be  due  to  a  lack  of  public  spirited 
citizens.  We  have  more  civic  bodies,  tax  associations 
and  voters'  leagues  than  ever  before.  Most  of  them  are 
almost  as  confused  as  the  average  citizen.  They  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  services  that  government 
is  supposed  to  render.  They  concern  themselves  with 
the  privileges  that  government  has  to  offer;  whether 
they  should  approve  or  disapprove  of  a  tariff,  of  old-age 
pensions,  of  subsidies  or  of  labor  laws.  The  average  man 
also  attempts  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  these  questions 
a  week  or  so  before  the  elections,  not  by  very  serious 
thinking  but  by  listening  to  the  speeches  of  politicians. 
But  a  paternalistic  government  is  not  controlled  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  but  by  individual  pressure-groups. 
Consequently  the  average  man's  vote  is  meaningless. 

The  evils  of  bureaucracy  will  never  be  abolished  until 
the  popular  theory  of  government  is  replaced  by  an  entirely 
different  concept.  The  idea  of  paternalism  must  be 
replaced  by  the  idea  of  service  only.  But  even  though 
a  greater  knowledge  of  economic  science  should  lead 
people  to  perceive  the  stupidity  of  special  privileges  and 
to  avoid  all  paternalism,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
would  then  be  competent  to  supervise  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. To  be  competent  at  a  particular  job,  one  must 
be  trained  for  it.  The  average  man  spends  at  least 
eight  hours  a  day  making  a  living.  The  evenings  he 
usually  devotes  to  rest  and  recreation.  The  recreation 
may  even  assume  the  form  of  serious  endeavor  or  an 
absorbing  hobby.  These  pursuits  during  leisure  moments 
differ  with  different  individuals  according  to  temperament 
and  ability.  Is  it  not  too  much  then  to  expect  the 
average  citizen  to  employ  his  leisure  in  trying  to  master 
the  problems  of  government  and  to  supervise  the  actions 
of  public  servants?  Can  we  reasonably  demand  that 
men  work  both  day  and  night  in  order  to  live  a  civilized 
existence?  It  is  conceivable  that  if  men  believed  that 
they  would  receive  some  immediate  return  in  a  tangible 
form,  they  might  be  willing  to  devote  some  of  their  time 
to  supervising  the  public  servants;  but  they  have  no 
way  of  telling  definitely  if  their  particular  efforts  are 
giving  them  better  public  services  and  lower  taxes  or 
not.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some  people  at  various 
times  that  the  exemptions  for  personal  income  taxes  be 
lowered  on  the  assumption  that  this  would  make  the 
masses  tax-conscious  to  the  point  where  they  would  take 
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a  vital  interest  in  public  matters.  This  is  mere  wish- 
ful thinking,  for  even  people  who  pay  heavy  income 
taxes  are  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  government.  No 
amount  of  tax-consciousness  will  make  men  work  for 
nothing  at  some  job  unless  it  happens  to  be  something 
that  they  really  love  to  do.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
daily  experiences  to  encourage  us  in  the  belief  that  some 
day  men  will  be  willing  and  able  to  give  earnest  atten- 
tion to  public  matters.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  we  should  be  disheartened  by  such  an  outlook.  Let 
us  rather  accept  human  nature  for  what  it  is  and  attempt 
to  adjust  society  in  harmony  with  it. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  with  all  privileges  abolished, 
government  would  be  so  simplified  that  the  public  would 
be  required  to  do  very  little  supervising.  It  is  true  that 
if  government  were  streamlined  down  to  the  point  where 
it  would  be  a  mere  purveyor  of  services  (as  visioned  by 
Jefferson  in  his  more  philosophic  moments),  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection,  sanitation  and  highways,  there 
would  be  far  greater  simplification,  but  government  would 
still  be  too  complex  and  specialized  to  require  only  the 
casual  supervision  of  amateurs.  In  order  to  realize  this 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  difficulty  which  stock- 
holders of  our  large  industrial  corporations  experience 
in  attempting  to  exercise  direct  supervision  over  the 
officers  and  managers.  The  stockholders  can  vote,  but 
not  only  is  most  of  the  voting  done  by  proxy  but  it  is 
done  in  connection  with  the  financial  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness, not  with  the  actual  operations.  Only  a  few  large 
stockholders  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  a 
giant  corporation,  and  the  majority  of  the  stockholders 
rely  on  their  judgment  and  attention  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  their  investments.  But  the 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  are  in  a  stronger  position 
than  the  citizens  of  a  country,  state  or  municipality. 
The  citizens  can  only  rely  on  the  doubtful  check  of-  an 
ineffective  vote  for  the  conservation  of  their  interests. 
They  may  feel  that  the  costs  of  government  are  too  high, 
but  under  the  existing  arrangements  they  have  no  way 
of  determining  exactly  what  the  costs  should  be.  The 
stockholders  of  a  large  corporation,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  concerned  with  values  and  so  can  rely  on  the  market 
to  protect  their  interests.  If  they  feel  that  their  in- 
vestments are  endangered  or  that  the  returns  thereon 
are  inadequate,  they  can  either  sell  their  stocks  or  with- 
hold further  financing  that  the  corporation  may  require. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  definite  check  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation  to  compel  it  to  recognize  its 
responsibility  to  the  stockholders.  It  cannot  be  controlled 
by  individual  pressure-groups  to  the  detriment  of  all  or 
some  of  the  stockholders.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
have  been  and  still  are  abuses  in  corporation  management 
and  that  financial  history  is  replete  with  examples  of 
the  skullduggery  of  unscrupulous  and  short-sighted  pro- 
moters, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rights  of  investors 


enjoy  the  tangible  protection  of  the  market  whereas  the 
rights  of  citizens  have  no  such  protection. 

The  reason  why  the  citizens  of  a  political  unit  do  not 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  market  is  because  they  have 
no  investment  in  government;  and  they  have  no  such 
investment  because  government,  unlike  industrial  cor- 
porations, is  not  in  the  market — that  is,  it  has  no  cus- 
tomers. According  to  the  popular  theory,  the  country, 
state  or  municipality  is  something  like  a  club  the  mem- 
bers of  which  render  services  to  themselves  through  an 
agency  called  government.  The  taxes  they  pay  are 
regarded  as  membership  dues.  A  little  reflection,  however, 
should  convince  us  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  theory. 

The  members  of  a  club  (social,  athletic  or  business) 
pay  dues  voluntarily,  and  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
conditions  as  they  find  them,  they  are  free  to  withdraw 
from  membership.  These  dues  are  not  levied  in  pro- 
portion to  each  member's  wealth.  Each  member  pays 
the  same  sum,  for  each  receives  the  same  benefits  as  the 
others.  Furthermore,  the  dues  are  not  levied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  other  things  that  he  may 
require.  They  are  simply  a  direct  payment. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  political  unit — a  "self-govern- 
ing" community — we  shall  see  that  exactly  the  opposite 
conditions  obtain.  The  citizens  of  a  community  do  not 
pay  taxes  voluntarily,  for  if  they  did,  no  citizen  would 
pay  more  than  another.  Taxes  are  levied  and  collected 
under  compulsion,  not  in  proportion  to  benefits  received, 
but  in  proportion  to  one's  ability  to  pay.  When  levied 
indirectly  they  increase  the  cost  of  other  things,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  houses  and  other  necessities,  discourage 
the  production  of  wealth  generally  and  ultimately  cause  un- 
employment. Even  income  taxes,  which  are  direct  levies, 
discourage  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  so  indirectly 
depress  industry.  Taxes,  therefore,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, are  unlike  club  dues  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  do  not  stay  in  one  place.  They  are  diffused 
throughout  the  entire  community.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  there  is  not  the  slightest  justifica- 
tion for  comparing  a  country,  state  or  municipality  to 
a  private  club. 

Nor  do  the  facts  support  the  popular  belief  that  we  are 
living  under  a  democracy  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  taught  that  the  colonists  revolted  against  Great 
Britain  because  of  "taxation  without  representation." 
But  the  average  citizen  today  enjoys  no  more  repre- 
sentation in  government  than  the  early  colonist  did. 
He  is  merely  permitted  to  go  through  the  ineffectual 
gesture  of  casting  a  vote  for  candidates  carefully  chosen 
by  a  political  caste — candidates  who  invariably  break 
their  campaign  pledges  under  the  pressure  of  individual 
influential  groups.  He  can  have  no  real  representation 
when  the  taxes  he  pays  bear  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
the  value  of  the  services  he  receives  from  government. 
Furthermore,  political  democracy  is  a  dream,  not  a  fact, 
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for  democracy  connotes  a  condition  in  which  men  do 
things  together  willingly  without  being  coerced.  For 
if  the  people  graciously  accepted  the  will  of  the  so-called 
majority,  the  government  would  not  have  to  employ 
strong-arm  methods  to  collect  taxes  and  to  impose  re- 
strictions. 

The  only  democracy  that  we  enjoy  is  the  democracy 
of  the  market  where  men  do  things  voluntarily;  where 
they  buy  and  sell  by  free  contract.  No  payment  (except 
a  free  gift)  is  voluntary  unless  it  is  made  by  contract, 
implied  or  expressed.  Therefore,  taxes  constitute  a 
seizure  of  one's  property.  They  are  not  determined  by 
the  bidding  of  the  market;  they  are  fixed  by  the  cost  of 
government  which  might  run  to  any  figure  that  is  deemed 
necessary  by  government  officials.  Taxation  is  a  brutal, 
uncivilized  method  of  financing  public  services,  for  it 
does  not  involve  the  civilized  technique  of  exchange. 
In  discussing  the  origin  and  genesis  of  civilization,  Henry 
George  wrote  these  significant  statements:  "With  the 
beginning  of  exchange  or  trade  among  men  this  body 
economic  begins  to  form,  and  in  its  beginning  civilization 
begins.  The  animals  do  not  develop  civilization,  because 
they  do  not  trade."  .  .  . 

Here  then  is  the  basic  cause  of  the  evils  of  bureaucracy 
with  all  their  attendant  disastrous  effects  on  economic 
life:  The  body  politic  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
body  economic.  In  other  words,  government  is  immature, 
uncivilized  and  undemocratic.  It  is  still  employing  the 
savage  technique  of  the  jungle  instead  of  the  civilized 
technique  of  the  market.  Why  men  have  tolerated  such 
a  system  so  long,  when  they  have  progressed  in  so  many 
other  directions,  is  probab.y  due  to  three  things:  (1) 
The  popular  belief  in  a  paternalistic  theory  of  govern- 
ment. (2)  The  fact  that  at  least  part  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected go  to  finance  the  real  services  of  government. 
(3)  The  failure  to  perceive  the  relationship  between  rent 
and  government  services. 

Very  few  people  realize  that  they  can  only  obtain 
public  services  by  paying  rent  at  a  particular  location 
to  which  these  services  are  delivered.  And  because  they 
do  not  know  this,  they  permit  the  public  servants  to  seize 
their  property  in  order  to  finance  those  services.  Due  to 
the  failure  to  perceive  the  significance  of  rent,  econo- 
mists and  students  of  public  finance  go  to  absurd  extremes 
in  order  to  rationalize  and  defend  this  crude  system  of 
financing.  In  fact,  we  even  hear  it  frequently  said  that 
there  is  a  science  of  taxation. 

If  exchange  is  the  basis  of  civilization,  then  if  we  extend 
the  technique  of  exchange  to  include  government,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  civilization  could  rise 
to  heights  hitherto  only  envisioned  by  the  poet.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  power  to  tax  must  be  denied  govern- 
ment, automatically  compelling  reliance  on  rent  for 
financing  public  services.  Rent,  unlike  taxes,  is  a  vol- 
untary payment.  It  is  not  determined  by  one's  ability 


to  pay  but  by  the  bidding  of  the  market,  and  this  bidding 
is  influenced  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services 
offered.  Henry  George  explained  rent  in  this  way: 
"...  but  in  the  modern  form  of  society,  the  land, 
though  generally  reduced  to  individual  ownership,  is 
in  the  hands  of  too  many  different  persons  to  permit 
the  price  which  can  be  obtained  for  its  use  to  be  fixed 
by  mere  caprice  or  desire.  While  each  individual  owner 
tries  to  get  all  he  can,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  he  can  get, 
which  constitutes  the  market  price  or  market  rent  of  the 
land,  and  which  varies  with  different  lands  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  .  .  ." 

Rent  does  not  constitute  a  seizure  of  private  wealth. 
It  is  a  payment  made  through  the  democratic  process  of 
exchange  in  which  value  is  given  for  value.  If  govern- 
ment had  to  rely  on  rent  for  its  income,  it  could  not  afford 
to  be  paternalistic,  tyrannical,  corrupt  and  wasteful. 
People  would  pay  only  what  they  considered  the  public 
services  were  worth  to  them,  and  their  value  would  be 
fixed,  as  it  is  today,  by  the  market.  By  replacing  the 
savage  technique  of  taxation  by  the  civilized  technique 
of  the  market,  taxes  would  be  transmuted,  as  it  were, 
into  rent.  Democracy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
would  be  a  fact  then,  not  a  dream,  for  everyone  would 
enjoy  representation  in  government  through  the  medium 
of  exchange.  And  people  would  not  be  exhorted  by 
impractical  idealists  to  "take  more  interest  in  public 
matters."  The  supervision  of  the  activities  of  public 
servants  would  be  automatically  carried  on  by  the  market. 

A  Passage  From  Dante 

BY  ROBERT  CLANCY 

THE  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri  abounds  in 
profound  discourses  and  words  of  wisdom.  There 
is  a  splendid  example  of  this  in  Cantos,  XIV  and  XV 
of  the  Purgatorio.  In  Canto  XIV  we  find  Guido  del 
Duca,  a  fellow-countryman  of  Dante,  atoning  for  his 
vice  of  envy.  Guido  exclaims:* 

"Oh  human  folk,  why  set  thy  heart  there  where  exclu- 
sion of  partnership  is  necessary?" 

In  the  next  Canto,  Dante  asks  his  guide  and  master, 
Virgil,  what  Guido  meant  by  that  remark.  Virgil  replies: 

"He  knoweth  the  hurt  of  his  greatest  defect,  and  there- 
fore let  none  marvel  if  he  reprove  it,  that  it  be  less  mourned 
for. 

"Forasmuch  as  your  desires  are  centered  where  the 
portion  is  lessened  by  partnership,  envy  moves  the  bellows 
to  your  sighs. 

"But  if  the  love  of  the  highest  sphere  wrested  your 


*The  passages  quoted  are  from  the  literal  translation  of  the  Purga- 
torio from  the  Italian,  by  Thomas  Okey. 
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desire  upward,  that  fear  would  not  be  at  your  heart; 
for  by  so  many  more  there  are  who  say  'ours,'  so  much 
the  more  of  good  doth  each  possess,  and  the  more  of  love 
burnest  in  that  cloister." 

Dante  is  still  puzzled: 

"How  can  it  be  that  a  good,  when  shared,  shall  make 
the  greater  number  of  possessors  richer  in  it  than  if 
possessed  by  a  few?  " 

Virgil  again  replies: 

"Because  thou  dost  again  fix  thy  mind  merely  on  things 
of  earth,  thou  drawest  darkness  from  true  light. 

"That  infinite  and  ineffable  good,  that  is  on  high' 
speedeth  so  to  love  as  a  ray  of  light  comes  to  a  bright 
body. 

"As  much  of  ardour  as  it  finds,  so  much  of  itself  doth 
it  give,  so  that  how  far  soever  love  extends,  eternal  good- 
ness giveth  increase  upon  it. 

"And  the  more  people  on  high  who  comprehend  each 
other,  the  more  there  are  to  love  well,  and  the  more  love 
is  there,  and  like  a  mirror  one  giveth  back  to  the  other." 

In  that  passage  is  a  truth  that  may  be  applied  to  affairs 
on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  Let  us  see  how  it  applies, 
not  merely  to  "things  of  earth,"  but  0/50  to  them.  Instead 
of  "drawing  darkness  from  true  light,"  let  us  bring  light 
to  the  darkness. 

Let  us  not  seek  to  share,  says  Dante  (or  Virgil),  those 
things  of  which,  when  shared,  each  sharer  gets  less.  Let 
us  rather  raise  our  desire  to  the  point  where  that  which 
is  shared  increases  the  more  it  is  shared  and  the  more 
sharers  there  are.  In  order  for  there  to  be  increase,  the 
sharers,  by  their  very  presence  must  increase  the  thing 
to  be  shared. 

Now,  the  heavenly  attribute  of  love,  says  Dante, 
attracts  goodness  to  it.  The  sociological  equivalent  of 
love  would  be  the  value  that  people  place  upon  one  an- 
other's services.  What  is  the  goodness  that  results  from, 
or  is  attracted  to,  this  value? 

Henry  George  teaches  us  that  as  society  grows  and 
flourishes,  two  values  arise — an  individual  value  and  a 
social  value.  The  individual  value  attaches  to  things 
produced  by  individuals — wealth.  Every  individual  has 
a  right  to  the  wealth  which  he  as  an  individual  produces, 
and  it  ought  to  remain  in  his  possession,  and  not  be 
shared,  as  the  Socialists  would  have.  There  exclusion  of 
partnership  is  necessary. 

But  the  other  value — the  social  value — is  a  value 
which  no  individual  by  himself  can  create,  but  which 
exists  in  proportion  to  the  existence  of  society.  This 
value  attaches  itself  to  the  land  upon  which  the  society 
is  existent,  and  is  indeed  the  rent  of  land.  It  always 
appears  as  society  appears,  and  increases  to  the  extent 


that  people  place  a  value  upon  one  another's  services. 

Here,  then,  is  the  economic  counterpart  of  the  good 
that  is  attracted  to  love. 

Let  us  paraphrase  the  passage  from  Dante  in  economic 
terms : 

That  quality  of  rent  speedeth  so  to  society  as  a  ray  of 
light  comes  to  a  bright  body.  As  much  of  social  activities 
as  it  finds  so  much  of  itself  doth  it  give,  so  that  how  far 
soever  society  extends,  rent  giveth  increase  upon  it,  and 
the  more  people  there  are  who  exchange  with  one  another, 
the  more  closely  knit  is  society  and  like  a  mirror  one 
giveth  back  to  the  other. 

Here  is  a  new — or  rather  an  old — argument  in  favor 
of  the  socialization  of  rent.  Rent  is  the  good  that  will 
increase  the  more  it  is  shared! 

Let  us  say  in  passing  that  Dante's  norm  of  what  should 
and  should  not  be  shared  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
question  of  dividing  the  land  among  the  people.  The 
more  land  were  subdivided  and  parcelled  out  to  individuals, 
the  less  would  be  the  share  of  each.  Henry  George  fully 
points  out  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  measure. 

The  rent  of  land  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  the  test 
of  increasing  good  the  more  it  is  shared.  If  this  truth 
were  more  widely  realized  there  would  be  a  great  many 
fears  that  "would  not  be  at  our  hearts!  " 

Accurate  Irony 

BY  RICHARD  W.  B.  LEWIS 
A  REPRINT 

/CONSIDERING  the  character  and  background  of 
^B*  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
those  who  preceded  him  over  a  century  and  a  half,  many 
of  us  are  impelled  to  realize  that  "plus  fa  change,  plus 
c'est  la  mGme,  chose."  I  have  recently  come  across  a  de- 
scription of  Lord  Liverpool  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  which, 
with  a  few  names  and  events  changed,  might  well  have 
appeared  in  an  editorial  in  The  Nation.  It  is  quoted  by 
his  editors  in  the  introduction  to  Lord  Acton's  "History 
of  Freedom  and  other  essays." 

Lord  Liverpool  governed  England  in  the  greatest  crisis 
of  the  war,  and  for  twelve  troubled  years  of  peace,  chosen 
not  by  the  nation,  but  by  the  owners  of  the  land.  The 
English  gentry  were  well  content  with  an  order  of  things 
by  which  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  they  had  enjoyed 
so  much  prosperity  and  power.  Desiring  no  change  they 
wished  for  no  ideas.  They  sympathized  with  the  com- 
placent respectability  of  Lord  Liverpool's  character,  and 
knew  how  to  value  the  safe  sterility  of  his  mind.  .  .  . 
His  mediocrity  was  his  merit.  The  secret  of  his  policy 
was  that  he  had  none. 

It  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  what  his  editors  call 
Lord  Acton's  "austere  and  accurate  irony." 
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Causerie 

BY  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 
REAL  THINKERS 

DAY  in,  day  out,  we  read  eulogies  of  the  law  profes- 
sion, by  lawyers,  for  lawyers.  The  columns  of  the 
metropolitan  presses  and  modern  magazines  continually 
remind  us  of  the  prominent  roles  played  by  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  Very  recently  a  news  item  ad- 
vised us  that  a  judge  who  was  addressing  Yale  graduates 
informed  them  that  lawyers  are  the  "real  thinkers"  in 
national  life,  but  we  could  not  learn  as  to  what  the 
lawyers  were  thinking. 

Another  source  informs  us  that  lawyers  play  the  domi- 
nant role  in  civic  affairs  but,  again,  this  source  (as  well 
as  the  lawyers  themselves)  is  silent  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  industrial  chaos  which  can  arise,  and  has  arisen, 
only  because  of  the  acts  of  the  nation's  dominant  force. 
To  use  a  Choctaw  expression,  civilization  is  in  "a  heluva 
mess,"  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  discovered  the  domi- 
nating force  which  has  pushed  willing  workers  into  idle- 
ness— has  turned  fertile  fields  into  idle  acres — has  chased 
mountains  of  capital  into  hiding — and  has  multiplied 
taxes  until  industry  gasps  for  breath. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  lawyers  do  dominate  the 
legislative  branches  of  government.  It  is  in  these  de- 
partments that  all  laws,  for  better  or  for  worse,  are 
enacted,  and  under  which  the  social  order  goes  forward 
or  backward  in  consequence  of  the  results  flowing  there- 
from and  regardless  of  the  theory  under  which  the  statutes 
are  enacted.  The  national  Congress  is  composed  of 
about  60  per  cent  lawyers  as  against  40  per  cent  for  all 
other  trades  and  professions. 

Domination  of  national  life  and  thought,  by  any  one 
profession,  is  not  per  se  a  disadvantageous  situation.  The 
results  obtained  thereunder  are  all  that  matter.  If  this 
nation  had  grown  and  flourished,  from  its  inception  until 
today,  free  from  the  pall  of  depressions,  free  from  idle 
men  and  women  all  too  willing  to  work,  free  from  devas- 
tating taxation  upon  thrift,  energy,  and  ingenuity,  and 
free  from  monopolization  of  natural  resources  which  for 
three  hundred  years  have  been  the  natural  right  and  the 
natural  property  of  all  the  people  as  a  partnership, 
free  from  vice,  crime  and  disease  which  have  flowed  from 
enforced  idleness,  from  taxation  upon  honest  industry, 
and  from  the  private  plundering  of  the  aforesaid  public, 
natural  rights;  if  these  results  had  flowed  from  the  legal 
profession's  dominance  of  civilization  then  the  lawyers 
would  be  entirely  entitled  to  compliment  each  other 
upon  being  the  "real  thinkers"  of  humanity. 

The  record  and  the  res'ults  present  an  exactly  contrary 
condition  possibly  stemming  from  the  unquestioned 
dominance  of  law-trained  minds.  In  viewing  the  obvious 
and  calamitous  conditions  which  today  face  civilization, 


we  do  not  include  the  daily  news  items  pertaining  to 
specific  cases  of  lawyer  and  judge  dishonesty  which 
chronically  pass  in  review  as  we  read  the  morning  and 
evening  papers.  We  are  concerned  with  methods,  not 
with  men.  History  is  replete  with  cycles  of  misery 
and  suffering  brought  about  by  the  sincere  and  honest 
"opinions"  resulting  from  judicial  determinations  affect- 
ing the  very  fundamentals  of  our  social  order.  Errone- 
ous, judicial  "wisdom"  has  caused  far  more  widespread 
suffering,  over  great  periods  of  time,  than  has  the  in- 
dividual cases  of  lawyer  and  judge  rascality.  The  effects 
of  dishonest  deeds  do  not  linger  long,  and  affect  very 
few,  after  the  evil-doer  dies,  but  that  which  passes  as 
truth  emanating  from  so-called  "wisdom"  long  remains 
to  work  insidious  consequences  after  the  honest  enuncia- 
tor  passes  from  this  earth  revered  and  forever  respected. 

It  is  the  very  respect  and  unquestioned  dominance, 
enjoyed  and  wielded  by  the  legal  profession,  which  long 
has  diverted  from  the  members  thereof  all  suspicion  as 
to  their  competency  to  play  the  dominating  role  in  civic 
affairs.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter,  as  to  presenting 
evidence — although  an  arduous  task  to  compile,  to  go 
to  the  textbooks  upon  the  various  subjects  of  law — and 
to  the  statute  books  which  are  the  fruits  of  lawyer-domi- 
nation in  legislatures — to  offer  conclusive  data  covering 
erroneous  "wisdom"  which  has  brought  distress,  suffer- 
ing, vice,  crime  and  disease  upon  civilization. 

There  is  no  need  to  prove  obvious  results.  Conditions 
speak  for  themselves.  Whatever  profession  really  domi- 
nates our  social  order,  the  existing  methods  of  disruptive 
taxation — the  existing  widespread  unemployment — the 
fear  of  "capital"  to  engage  in  honest  industry — and  the 
widespread  monopolies  of  natural  resources  which  sorely 
are  needed  by  those  who  gladly  would  create  their  own 
jobs  in  preference  to  governmental  made-work,  all  these 
truly  measure  the  competency  of  our  dominating  faction. 

The  legal  profession  proudly  proclaims  its  civic  domina- 
tion and  lays  claim  to  furnishing  the  "real  thinkers"  of 
civilization.  In  claiming  the  glory,  these  "real  thinkers" 
must  accept  the  responsibility  flowing  from  the  dominance. 

National  conditions  speak  for  themselves,  ye  members 
of  the  Bar.  How  do  you  now  plead? 

We  suggest  that  you  read  Henry  George's  book 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  before  you  again  compliment 
each  other  on  being  the  "real  thinkers"  of  this  human 
race.  We  suggest  that  you  compare  George's  findings 
with  your  textbooks  upon  "real  property."  We  suggest 
that  you  compare  your  much-vaunted  theory  of  "ability- 
to-pay-taxes"  with  George's  method  for  paying  the  costs 
of  civil  government. 

We  suggest  less  self-approbation  among  you,  and  more 
study  and  more  real  thinking  about  using  only  public- 
partnership  assets  for  public  expense,  and  more  real 
thinking  about  collecting  site-value  rentals  rather  thai; 
to  permit  such  common  wealth  to  flow  into  private 
pockets. 
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When  this  has  been  done  you  may,  indeed,  become 
some  of  the  "real  thinkers"  of  humanity 

THE  FORGOTTEN  PHILOSOPHER 

In  the  opinion  of  Albert  Jay  Nock,  Henry  George 
today  is  "preeminently  the  Forgotten  Man  of  Anglo- 
American  civilization."  If  this  be  true  it  is  a  severe 
indictment  of  Anglo-American  cultural  veneer  and  its 
superficial  sciences  and  of  the  mental  shallowness  of  our 
intelligentsia,  except,  of  course,  where  the  forgetting  of 
Henry  George  has  been  done  with  malice  aforethought. 

Personally,  we  cannot  believe  that  Henry  George  has 
been  forgotten  in  a  natural  manner.  We  do  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Anglo-Americans  have  not,  as  yet, 
ever  heard  of  Henry  George,  but  the  fact  is  of  little 
import  because  the  majority  does  not  lead— it  follows. 

If  it  is  true  that  George  "was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
philosophers,  and  the  spontaneous  concurring  voice  of 
all  his  contemporaries  acclaimed  him  as  one  of  the  best 
of  men,"  we  are  not  persuaded  that  this  acclaim  came 
from  naught  but  empty  heads  speaking  as  poll-parrots. 
If  we  are  wrong  in  that  the  Anglo-Americans  are  a  civiliza- 
tion of  parrots  and  stooges,  why  is  it  that  they  have 
failed  or  forgotten  to  apply  their  powers  of  observation 
and  deduction  to  other  phases  of  social  activities  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  taxation? 

When  "Progress  and  Poverty"  continues  to  be  "even 
after  sixty  years,  the  most  successful  book  on  economics 
ever  published,"  the  forgetting  of  its  author  certainly 
has  not  been  a  natural  consequence. 

There  is  but  one  unavoidable  inference  to  be  drawn 
concerning  the  "eclipse"  of  Henry  George,  and  this  in- 
ference reflects  most  shamefully  upon  the  cultured,  artis- 
tic, scientific  intelligentsia  of  these  United  States,  in 
that  the  author  met  with  clearer  understanding  and 
acquired  more  influence  in  England  and  in  Ireland  than 
he  did  in  his  native  land.  If,  in  forgetting  Henry  George, 
England  and  Ireland  may  be  classified  as  moronic  peoples, 
what  are  we?  If  British  brains  are  so  much  jelly — if 
Irish  hearts  aire  so  many  pounds  of  pulp — what  are 
ours? 

Mr.  Nock  knows  of  no  precedent  for  forgetting  Henry 
George.  We  know  of  many  precedents,  after  sitting  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  government.  Which  of  Henry 
George's  predecessors  equalled  his  accomplishment?  Not 
one.  He  has  no  predecessors.  Is  the  fiddler  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  violinist?  The  virtuoso  is  an  artist  for 
art's  sake ;  the  fiddler  plays  for  a  price  in  any  alley  which 
yields  the  most  pennies;  where  is  the  parallel? 

When  our  disillusionment  had  been  made  complete,  in 
legislative  halls,  we  had  come  to  know  many  fiddlers 
from  all  walks  of  life— from  universities,  from  colleges, 
from  commerce  and  industry,  from  bench  and  bar  and 
pulpit.  All  these  fiddlers,  when  confronted  with  the 


plain,  simple  and  sufficient  truths  penned  by  Henry  George, 
were  skilled  in  producing  precedents  for  avoiding  the  paths 
of  right  thought,  right  procedure  and  right  results. 

This  world's  records  are  filled  with  precedents — all 
legally  established  by  our  political  leaders  and  their 
predecessors — for  continuing  the  exploitation  of  the 
people. 

The  newspapers  which  made  widespread  comment  upon 
the  advent  of  Henry  George's  book,  in  1880,  have  not 
forgotten  him,  but  they  have,  perforce,  drawn  the  curtain 
of  silence.  Our  professional  economists,  who  have  read 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  have  not  forgotten  its  author; 
but  discretion  weighs  with  them  more  than  valor.  A 
wage-paying  job  in  hand  is  worth  more  than  two  soap- 
box platforms  in  the  public  park,  and  these  job-holders 
know  equally  well  how  to  apply  the  rules  for  reading 
and  writing  and  arithmetic  to  taxation  as  they  do  to  all 
other  subjects  within  the  ken  of  man.  In  the  matter  of 
failing  to  collect  site-rents  they  appear  to  be  parrots 
and  stooges;  in  realities  they  are  not. 

However  inferentially  low  Mr.  Nock's  essay  has  placed 
Anglo-American  intelligence  we  are  not  persuaded  that 
this  amply  demonstrated  attribute,  in  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry and  art  and  science,  leaves  suddenly  bereft,  when 
Single  Tax  thoughts  are  in  order,  those  who  formulate 
our  laws  and  their  enforcements.  There  is  too  much 
evidence,  to  the  contrary,  "behind  the  scenes"  in  civic 
leadership.  Did  King  John  sign  the  Magna  Charta 
before  he  was  compelled?  Do  parasites  voluntarily 
cease  their  insect  activities?  Are  not  "wars  and  rumors 
of  wars"  age-old  subterfuges  for  diverting  mediocre  man- 
kind from  its  economic  miseries? 

There  are  plenty  of  precedents,  among  those  who  place 
power  above  truth,  for  burying  Henry  George  in  the  pit 
of  silence. 

However,  we  offer  no  disparagement  to  insects.  We 
make  no  analogy  between  insects  and  civic  leaders.  We 
simply  aim  to  illustrate  the  point,  by  extreme  example, 
that  parasitism  in  man  or  insect  exists  in  a  degree  de- 
pending upon  individual  conscience  in  choosing  between 
the  exercise  of  power  and  the  furtherance  of  truth. 

The  insect  steadily  pursues  his  vocation.  The  civic 
leader  is  anxious  and  willing  and  ready  to  prove,  by 
fiddling,  that  actual  experience  in  expediencies,  super- 
ficialities, froth  and  fizzle,  lead  nowhere  but  to  miserable 
awakenings.  By  indirection  and  negation  they  will 
prove  to  each  generation  that  nothing  but  truth  per- 
manently can  succeed,  just  as  the  insect  indirectly  proves 
that  sanitation  and  eternal  vigilance  are  the  price  of  good 
health  and  freedom. 

Henry  George  no  longer  will  be  forgotten  when  the 
King  Johns  are  certain  that  it  is  high  time  to  sign  the 
new  Magna  Charta  and  to  lift  the  curtain  of  silence. 

PILGRIMS'  PROGRESS 
What  manner  of  men  were  our  first  immigrants — our 
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Pilgrim  Fathers— who  waded  ashore  at  Plymouth  Rock 
three  hundred  years  ago? 

How  did  they  find  employment  with  no  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  greet  them — no  bankers  from  whom  to 
borrow  money — no  taxi  cabs  nor  subways  to  carry  them 
uptown  from  the  surf-swept  shore  of  Plymouth — no 
WPA's  to  "make  work"  for  them — no  "going  concerns" 
to  offer  them  jobs — no  captains  of  industry  nor  trade 
associations  to  raise  "venture  money"  for  them — no 
town  welfare  rolls  upon  which  to  rest,  no  old-age  pensions, 
nor  national  youth-administrations,  nor  orange  and  blue 
credit  stamps? 

No  pot  of  tea  stood  waiting  upon  a  hospitable  hearth, 
nor  nary  a  candle  flickered  forth  a  welcoming  ray  from 
a  tiny  window  pane. 

What  brand  of  brain  and  brawn  were  these  pilgrims? 

They  landed  here  with  little  or  nothing  and  from  it 
built  up  this  world's  greatest  democracy.  Gracefully 
dying  off  they  left  to  us  a  nation  fabulously  wealthy  in 
resources,  wealthy  in  towns  and  cities  and  states — they 
left  to  us  a  potential  population  of  130,000,000  man- 
power, millions  of  fertile  acres,  manifold  modern  in- 
ventions, new  works,  new  ways,  new  machinery. 

What  have  we  done  with  all  this? 

They  began  with  nothing  and  left  much.  We  have 
inherited  much  and  yet  can  do  nothing  to  rescue  our- 
selves from  a  mysterious  "depression." 

Our  industrial  intelligentsia  are  doubled  up  with  eco- 
nomic cramps — our  pedagogic  power  plants  are  stutter- 
ing, sputtering  and  fluttering — our  statesmen  are  running 
'round  in  circles — whistling  in.  the  dark  and  Coueism 
in  the  day  are  current  modes  for  keeping  courageous  and 
cool.  High-pressure  diagnosticians  hasten  hither  and 
thither  chanting  of  effects,  causes  and  cures — lightly 
lilting  words  of  cheer  to  "little  business" — lustily  booming 
at  Big  Business  of  "incentive,  new  ideas  and  money." 
Financial  Goliaths  are  exhorted  to  play  the  economic 
"stymie."  Dulled  incentives  are  deplored — putting  the 
brakes  on  speculative  urge  is  decried — and  the  nosey 
nonsense  of  federal  "fixers"  bring  squawks  of  disgust. 

Meanwhile  multiple  taxation  is  mouthed  as  "the  ability 
to  pay,"  but  no  one  proves  the  ability  and,  consequently, 
we  pay  whether  or  not  our  ability  equals  this  accusation 
leveled  at  our  incomes. 

Why  did  not  our  old-time  Pilgrims  at  once  set  up  and 
send  out  "countless  questionnaires"  whilst  waiting  to 
reap  the  first  harvest?  Why  did  they  not  mobilize  an 
army  of  "labor  relations"  snoopers,  taxation  detectives,  • 
and  why  did  they  not  summon  their  members  to  be  put 
upon  the  political,  inquisitorial  rack  at  the  Capitol  when 
times  turned  tortuous  as  the  months  wore  on? 

Having  inherited  a  nation  of  enormous  wealth  and 
of  billions  of  foot-pounds  of  energy — having  fallen  heirs 
to  millions  of  idle  acres  which  once  were  naught  but 
heartbreaking,  tangled  wildwood  obstructing  the  handi- 


capped labors  of  our  pioneers  as  they  fought  foes  inch  by 
inch  back  into  the  hinterlands — we  now  have  bogged  down 
into  a  slough  of  despair. 

Meanwhile  enormous  rents  have  flowed — from  publicly 
created  site-values  stemming  from  an  ever-increasing 
population  now  grown  to  130,000,000  people — into  the 
bottomless  pockets  of  site-value  exploiters,  whilst  in- 
dustry groans  under  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  mul- 
tiple taxation.  The  idle  lands,  which  once  gave  life, 
labor  and  love  to  all  who  could  find  no  hire  among  their 
fellow  pilgrims,  today  stand  empty  and  hedged  by  the 
dead  hands  of  legal  custom,  while  ten  millions  of  un- 
employed workers  in  vain  seek  jobs. 

What  manner  of  men  were  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that 
they  could  create  such  a  mighty  nation  from  such  virgin 
obstructions?  What  manner  of  heirs  are  we,  that  our 
inheritance  should  be  our  undoing?  Where  is  our  boasted 
knowledge,  with  its  scientific  marvels,  knowledge  which 
ne'er  was  dreamed  of  by  our  forebears  as  they  builded  an 
empire  based  upon  naught  but  crude  and  limited  learn- 
ing? What  of  our  vaunted  statesmanship  which  has 
come  to  supplant  the  halting,  homely  and  mediocre  town- 
meeting  of  New  England?  To  what  straits  has  our 
streamlined  statesmanship  led  us? 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  our  national  cost  of 
education  has  risen  400  per  cent,  though  our  student- 
body  has  increased  only  200  per  cent.  Today  we  spend, 
annually,  2,500  millions  of  dollars  for  education,  and 
yet  our  students  know  as  little  about  economics  as  did 
the  first  school  tots  taught  in  a  colonial  cabin. 

'Tis  said  that  we  Americans  have  the  reputation,  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  never  doing  things  by  halves.  In 
the  matter  of  taxation  we  uphold  our  reputation.  We 
have  scorned  a  Single  Tax  to  take  up  in  a  great,  big  way, 
double  and  triple  and  quadruple  taxation  upon  industry. 

Our  collossal  culture,  our  stupendous  science,  our  in- 
dustrial ingenuity,  all — added  together — are  equalled 
only  by  our  suffocating  stupidity  in  taxation. 

We  have  idle  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work- 
We  have  idle  acres  fit  to  flower  and  to  flourish  with  all 
that  this  nation  needs.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  no 
more,  yet  they  were  successful.  We  have  all  that  they 
had,  plus  the  Accumulations  which  have  come  down  to 
us  through  the  generations,  yet  we  are  helpless  as  we 
mooch  and  mope  through  our  home-made  "depression." 

"What  fools  we  mortals  be." 

OUR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Our  estimable  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  these  United 
States  has  made  several  important  discoveries.  It  has 
learned  that  taxes  affect  permanent  jobs,  taxes  affect 
the  consumer,  taxes  affect  the  retailer,  taxes  affect  the 
employee,  taxes  are  the  cause  of  certain  other  effects, 
taxes  affect  posterity,  taxes  affect  recovery,  taxes  today 
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are  more  devastating  than  taxes  of  olden  days,  and, 
more  important,  it  has  discovered  that  taxes  are  hidden. 
In  toto,  less  taxes  mean  more  jobs. 

All  in  all,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  discovered 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  destructive  power  of  taxation. 
Unfortunately  this  body  of  national  business  men  has  not 
begun  to  discover  how  to  cope  with  this  "power  to  de- 
stroy." We  are  personally  skeptical  that  the  Chamber 
would  be  willing  in  convention  assembled  to  listen  to  Henry 
George's  age-old  analysis  of  the  identical  enumeration 
of  complaints,  nor  do  we  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
several  officers  of  this  national  chamber  would  take  the 
initiative  and  pore  over  the  pages  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  to  the  end  that  Single  Tax  be  once  and  for 
all  time  accepted — or  rejected  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  This  latter  course  is  out  of  the  question  because 
the  Chamber  is  still  convinced  that  taxation  upon  in- 
dustry is  still  the  best  policy — that  "spending  for  recovery" 
is  still  very  necessary — that  we  must  buy  our  release  from 
the  tentacles  of  the  depression. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes  to 
return  to  the  good  old  days  when  industry  could  afford 
to  take  taxes  out  of  its  profits  while  profits  from  site- 
value  speculations  went  into  private  pockets.  It  would 
have  us  believe  that  idle  capital  is  eager  to  work — to 
start  new  ventures — to  "rehire  workers,"  and  to  enlarge 
going  concerns — but  only  under  the  old  terms  by  which 
speculation  (particularly  in  site-values)  would  continue 
rampant  whilst  the  producer  produced  aplenty  for  the 
consumer  to  consume  to  the  end  that  sufficient  profits 
should  accrue  to  cover  reasonable  wages  and  good  rates 
of  interest  and  ample  amortization  funds  and  all  the  other 
thanksgiving  trimmings  which  add  to  their  turkey  dinner 
of  economics. 

In  short,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
yearns  for  a  return  to  static  permanency  of  the  very  order 
of  ancient  ways  which  incubated  the  very  condition  now 
deplored  by  the  Chamber's  writers.  Of  course,  the  Cham- 
ber does  not  recognize  the  error  of  the  old  ways.  On 
the  contrary  it  places  the  blame  for  our  present  govern- 
mental policies  upon  the  "handcuff  legislation"  which 
has  come  to  pass  openly  and  aboveboard  rather  than  by 
hidden  and  devious  ways.  It  recognizes  this  effect  as 
a  cause,  and  it  proceeds  to  blame  the  cause  (effect,  in 
fact)  as  being  the  course  of  discouragement  in  reviving 
old,  and  in  inaugurating  new,  enterprises.  Having  in- 
geniously confused  cause  with  effect,  it  lists  the  ill  effects 
of  taxation  upon  industry  and  then  prays  for  a  return 
to  the  very  method  of  easy-taxes  which  naturally  grew 
into  monstrous  taxes. 

The  Chamber  wishes  to  pull  the  trigger  of  taxation 
in  an  easy  manner,  so  that  the  death  of  the  victim  may 
be  made  a  transport  of  joy  in  which  the  body  of  industry 
spits  out  the  bullets  with  a  nonchalant  smile  as  fast  as 
the  trigger-man  from  the  assessor's  office  pumps  the  pills 


into  the  victim's  torso.  This  is  the  Chamber's  idea  of 
the  science  of  political  economy.  Just  enough  taxational 
epicac  to  yield  plenty  of  tax-revenue  without  upsetting 
the  national  stomach  beyond  repair. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  Chamber  proving  that 
wrong  methods  can  produce  right  results.  We  should 
be  happy  to  learn  that,  having  failed  to  get  right  results 
from  right  action,  we  have  the  alternative  of  working 
for  right  results  by  means  of  wrong  methods.  Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life,  even  in  ways  which  work  just  results. 

As  we  read  of  civilization's  statesmen  urging  a  "moral 
rearmament"  whilst  tenaciously  adhering  to  their  one 
diet  of  taxes  upon  industry  with  an  avoidable  tax  upon 
site-values,  we  are  reminded  of  the  European  oil  beetle 
which  snootily  refuses  to  eat  aught  but  bee's  eggs  and 
honey.  Our  statesmen  write  laws  directing  assessors 
to  feed  civil  government  upon  naught  but  the  economic 
eggs  and  honey  of  industry.  With  parasitical  persist- 
ency they  creep  into  commerce  and  steep  themselves 
in  the  sweets  of  production  until,  having  gnawed  the 
vitals  into  disintegration,  they  attempt  to  arouse  the 
victims  into  a  "moral"  awakening.  Let's  be  honest 
without  disturbing  the  methods  by  which  dishonesty 
fattens  upon  the  fruits  of  labor. 

.  Perhaps  the  Chamber's  plan  can  succeed,  but  we  shall 
need  first  to  destroy  the  significance  of  words  in  the 
language  of  economic  morals.  When  wrong  methods  are 
held  up  as  the  goal  for  right  results,  what  sense  is  left 
in  our  sequence  of  words? 

All  this  is  the  import  of  the  "nation's  business"  as  set 
forth  in  pamphlet  No.  26  issuing  from  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  files  at  Washington  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  No.  26  tells  a  sad  story  of  taxes, 
wages  and  profits,  wherein  a  "typical  medium-sized 
business  concern"  enjoyed  a  wage  bill  of  $35,225  and  a 
tax  bill  of  $1,824  in  1930,  only  to  awaken  in  1938  to  a 
wage  bill  of  $154,850  and  a  tax  bill  of  $15,226  in  a  five- 
fold increase  in  business. 

"Certainly  we  must  spend  for  recovery."  says  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  "but  the  kind  of  spending  makes 
an  awful  lot  of  difference." 

Amen,  we  murmur. 

And  this  spending  need  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  a 
copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Sweet  Land  of  Liberty 

A  WOMAN  was  recently  fined  and  then  held  for  trial 
because  she  had  "smuggled"  cigarettes  from  New 
Jersey  to  her  home  in  New  York  City.  Let  this  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  would  escape  paying  the  special 
cigarette  tax  "justly"  owing  to  the  City  of  New  York. 
Oh  well,  people  who  do  not  know  the  real  meaning  of 
Freedom  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  the  meaning 
of  Free  Trade. 
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Some  Thoughts  on 

The  Legal  Profession 

r  I  ^HE  West  Publishing  Company  periodically  issues  a 
J-  little  pamphlet  captioned  "The  Docket."  And  what 
has  this  to  do  with  Single  Tax?  Let's  see. 

The  primary  purpose  of  "The  Docket"  is  to  entertain 
and  to  educate  embryo  lawyers  who  are  in  the  stages  of 
processing  peculiar  to  law  schools. 

We  like  "The  Docket's"  attractiveness,  illuminations, 
and  entertainments  drawn  from  real  life  with  all  its  rami- 
fications of  sincerity,  simplicity,  complexity,  stupidity, 
broad  and  narrow  mindedness,  comedy,  tragedy,  truth 
and  error.  It  makes  brevity  beautifu',  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  law  profession's  verbiage,  surplusage,  re- 
dundancy and  wind-jamming. 

It  has  had  our  early  attention  during  our  law  school  days 
and  during  our  post-graduate  work.  It  offers  a  refreshing 
respite  from  this  hectic  nation's  current  jitters  over  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  balancing  budgets,  tax  reform,  tax 
torture,  tax  treatises  and  tax  tirades  in  a  social  chaos 
which  these  United  States  might  well  seek  to  solve. 

As  we  strove  to  forget  the  daily  economic  headache — 
as  we  perused  page  after  page  of  "The  Docket" — we  came 
upon  the  following  eulogy: 

"Lawyers  predominate  in  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
in  every  community  in  our  land.  This  outstanding  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  the  legal  profession  by  their 
fellow  citizens  is  irrefutable  testimony  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity's integrity  and  its  essential  contributions  to  the 
nation's  welfare  and  progress." 

Elsewhere  we  have  learned  that  lawyers  constitute 
60  per  cent  of  our  national  Congress.  Through  experience 
we  have  learned  that  lawyers  dominate  the  legislative 
branches  of  state  government.  Through  experience  we 
have  learned  that  the  profession's  point  of  view  prevails 
in  trials  regardless  of  a  totally  different  scientific  compre- 
hension of  a  subject  far  removed  from  that  of  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  profession's  greater  in- 
fluence, in  shaping  national  thought  and  life,  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  trade  or  profession.  It  is  futile 
to  deny  that  our  confidence,  in  the  past  at  least,  has 
been  bestowed  upon  lawyers.  Their  preponderance  in 
number  upon  our  public  committees,  boards,  commissions, 
administrations,  and  what-not,  attest  to  this. 

In  view  of  all  this  "predominance"  and  "essential  con- 
tributions" to  our  national  life,  we  pause  to  inquire  from 
whence  cometh  our  nation's  civic  jitters,  tax  torture, 
depressions,  labor-capital  rows,  WPA'S,  and  the  need 
for  welfare  alms,  etc.,  etc.  With  a  predominance  of 
lawyers  in  key  positions,  then  the  predominant  thought 
— in  charting  the  social  course — should  stem  from  the 
profession's  integrity,  competency  and  concern  over 
human  needs — except  if  it  happens  that  the  tail 
wags  the  dog — except  if  the  non-dominant  forces  run 
the  steam  roller  over  the  dominant  legal  leaders.  Such 


exceptions  at  once  destroy  the  significance  of  the  eulogy. 

By  what  miraculous  manipulation — during  three  cen- 
turies— can  a  growing  dominance  of  learned  lawyers  be 
rendered  impotent  by  a  non-dominant  thought,  force  or 
faction  ?  The  profession  is  either  dominant  or  it  is  not. 

If  "The  Docket"  is  ready  to  amplify  (or  modify)  its 
eulogy  and  say.  in  effect,  that  our  learned  lawyers  have 
all  the  attributes  contained  in  the  eulogy,  but  have  done 
a  bad  job  in  running  this  nation  into  its  worst  depression 
'midst  its  greatest  accumulations  of  wealth,  then  the 
national  result  contradicts  the  eulogy.  If  "predominance" 
has  any  significance,  then  the  cause  of  our  industrial  chaos 
traces  back  to  our  civic  leaders,  be  they  mice,  men,  maids 
or  lawyers;  it  traces  back  to  our  dominating  thought, 
force  or  faction.  If  "consequence"  has  any  significance, 
then,  in  the  present  instance,  "The  Docket's"  eulogy 
merely  is  the  tinkling  of  brass  and  the  sounding  of  cymbals 
as  white  elephants,  mad  with  pride,  prance  to  the  plaudits 
of  a  worshipping  populace. 

The  "consequence"  of  economic  chaos  cannot  fairly 
be  labeled  "Exhibit  I— An  Act  of  God  "  Or  can  it? 

We  must  reconcile  "dominance"  and  "consequence" 
if  we  are  not  to  destroy  the  common  import  of  our  English 
language.  If  the  one  contradicts  the  other  we  are  talking 
twaddle.  We  may  accept  the  significance  of  the  word 
"dominance,"  and  if  we  do  then  the  consequence  lies  at 
the  door  of  that  word  no  matter  who  attempts  to  wear 
it  as  a  halo.  We  may  accept  the  significance  of  social 
consequence  in  the  present  instance,  and  if  we  do,  it  means 
either  (1)  the  lawyers  do  not  predominate,  or  (2)  they 
haven't  brought  the  most  essential  contributions  to  the 
nation's  welfare  and  progress. 

In  a  future  article  we  shall  present  evidence  of  a  most 
serious  nature  relating  to  the  fundamental  laws  in  "real 
property" — laws  from  which  flow  most  of  the  industrial 
chaos,  poverty,  vice,  crime  and  disease  now  afflicting 
our  so-called  civilization.  Those  who  have  read  Henry 
George's  "Science  of  Political  Economy,"  together  with 
our  modern  and  ancient  text-books  and  case-books  upon 
laws  governing  society,  quite  easily  can  read  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  social  ills  which  have  come  to  overwhelm 
men,  women  and  children.  In  the  pages  of  "real  property" 
text-books  is  exposed  the  "predominance"  of  the  legal 
profession  in  its  thought,  force  and  faction.  Herein  lies 
its  real  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  a  people 
now  distraught.  Dishonesty  of  lawyers,  upon  which  our 
daily  papers  frequently  comment,  fortunately  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Lawyers  are  as  honest  as  anyone 
can  be  under  the  circumstances. 

An  accurate  eulogy  of  the  law  profession  remains  to 
be  written.  We  have  had  our  fill  of  hearkening  to  our 
legal  fraternity  claim  all  the  credit  and  glory  whilst  being 
painfully  silent  over  the  "consequence"  flowing  from  "pre- 
dominance." The  future  of  civilization  is  in  too  precarious 
a  position  to  permit  professional  pride  to  take  precedence. 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 
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The  McGlynn  Case 

BY  HON.  P.  J.  O'REGAN* 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Stephen  Bell's  book  "Rebel,  Priest 
and  Prophet"  is  a  timely  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  movement,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  title  thereof 
is  incorrect.     Father  McGlynn  was  no  rebel,  though  he 
was  denounced  as  such  by  his  opponents,  and  doubtless 
there  are  certain  of  his  co-religionists — some  of  them  in 
high    places — who    still    would    so    describe    him.     Tne 
McGlynn  case  is  one  of  many  similar  controversies  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though,  as  Newman 
has  said,  since  the  Reformation  the  Church  has  neces- 
sarily been  obliged  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude,  and 
so  there  has  been  less  of  internal  discussion  than  in  the 
earlier    ages.     There    were    many   bishops   who   opposed 
St.  Francis  of  Asissi,  but  he  secured  the  approval  of  the 
Pope,  became  the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  religious 
orders,  and  in  due  time  was  accorded  the  signal  honor 
of  canonization.     When   he   opposed   the   pretentions  of 
Henry   II,   St.   Thomas   of   Canterbury   found  his   most 
influential  opponents  among  his  fellow-bishops.     Never- 
theless it  is  the  verdict  of  history  that  he  was  not  merely 
a  great  churchman,  but  one  of  the  sturdiest  champions 
of    popular    freedom.     More    and    Fisher    found    scant 
sympathy — active  opposition  in  fact — from  Court  theo- 
logians when  they  opposed  Henry  VIII  and  the  panders 
who  acclaimed  him  as  head  of  the  Church.     Like  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  however,  they  have  long  since  been  vin- 
dicated,  and  recently   they  were  included  in  the  great 
calendar   of  the   canonized.     History  contains   no  name 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  Las  Casas,  the  illustrious 
Dominican  who  opposed  the  enslavement  of  the  aborigi- 
nes   of    Latin    America.     From    the    earliest    ages    the 
Church  had  ameliorated  the  lot  of  the  slave,  and  final.y 
she   secured   the   abolition   of   slavery    :n    Europe.     Still 
there   were    churchmen   who   defended    the   enslavement 
of  colored  men.     Las  Casas,   however,  maintained   that 
all  men  were  born  free    and  that  heathen  had  natural 
rghts  which  even  their  conqueror  was  bound  to  respect. 
Non-Catholic    historians,    like    Robertson    and    Prescott, 
have  extolled  Las  Casas  and  his  work  equally  with  Catho- 
lic writers  like  Chateaubriand.     It  remains  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  to  face  powerful  opposition  from  co- 
religionists,  though   now-a-days   no  one  would   question 
the  soundness  of  his  teaching.     Long  ago  the  illustrious 
priest,   Lacordaire,  counselled  his  countrymen  to  accept 
the  French  Republic  and  to  refuse  the  overtures  of  Royal- 
ist   pretenders.     Lacordaire    found    little    support   among 

*Mr.  O'Regan  is  a  prominent  Catholic  in  New  Zealand  and  for 
many  years  a  follower  of  Henry  George.  He  served  six  years  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  law.  Thereafter 
he  achieved  prominence  at  the  Bar  and  in  1937  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes.— Ed. 


the  French  Bishops,  but  years  later  Pope  Leo  XIII  gave 
the  same  advice.  One  of  the  greatest  Catholics  of  the 
last  century  was  John  Henry  Newman,  the  author  of 
that  monumental  work  "The  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine."  Long  after  he  had  entered  the  Catholic 
Church  Newman  maintained  that  there  was  in  reality 
no  conflict  between  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  scien- 
tific discovery,  and  that  Genesis  must  be  read  in  the  light 
of  modern  knowledge,  and  the  "days"  of  creation  regarded 
as  geological  periods.  There  were  critics  among  his  co- 
religionists who  called  him  a  "minimizer  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine," and  though  he  took  little  notice  of  them  it  is  beyond 
question  that  he  felt  their  attacks  keenly.  Newman 
had  a  matchless  knowledge  of  history,  and  doubtless  he 
was  well  aware  that  away  back  in  the  fifth  century  St. 
Augustine  had  said  very  much  the  same  thing.  The 
great  Bishop  of  Hippo  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  modern 
geological  knowledge,  but  in  his  "Confessions"  he  pointed 
out  that  the  "days"  of  Genesis  could  not  mean  days  as 
we  know  them  in  that  a  day  could  not  occur  before  the 
work  of  creation  had  been  completed.  The  best  com- 
mentary on  the  life  and  work  of  Newman  is  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  Cardinalate.  Today  nobody  questions  his 
greatness,  his  insight  or  his  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  he 
is  well  remembered  while  his  critics  are  forgotten. 

That  Father  McGlynn  was  no  rebel  is  evident  from 
the  facts.  After  his  excommunication  he  remained  fully 
confident  of  the  real  strength  of  his  position.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  found  a  new  sect.  He  did  not  have  re- 
course to  non-Catholic  pulpits.  That  he  had  not  merely 
a  large  measure  of  popular  support,  but  the  sympathy 
of  not  a  few  ecclesiastics  and  fellow-priests  is  clear.  The 
huge  procession  of  protest  in  New  York  and  the  protesting 
cable  message  from  the  Bishop  of  distant  Florida  is  evi- 
dence of  all  this,  and  there  are  the  crowning  facts  that 
after  he  had  written  a  statement  of  his  principles,  the  ban 
of  excommunication  was  lifted  by  the  Papal  Ablegate, 
that  he  had  audience  with  the  Pope  and  received  his 
blessing,  and  that  Monsignor  Satolli  himself  was  made  a 
Cardinal. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  Father 
McGlynn's  position,  and  soundness  is  incompatible  with 
rebellion.  Readers  of  this  article  will  remember  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  one  item  of  whose  programme  was  a 
declaration  that  the  whole  of  the  unearned  increment 
of  land  belongs  to  the  community.  Naturally  there  were 
many  followers  of  Henry  George  who  joined  the  Knights, 
hoping  thereby  to  influence  them  in  the  right  direction. 
Necessarily  there  were  many  Catholics  in  it,  and  in  1889 
invisible  but  powerful  forces  got  to  work  to  have  the 
Order  interdicted  by  the  Pope  as  being  a  secret  society. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Cardinal  Taschereau  of  Quebec  had 
already  banned  the  Order  within  his  own  jurisdiction. 
At  or  about  the  same  time  the  same  agencies  got  to  work 
to  have  "Progress  and  Poverty"  placed  on  the  Index 
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of  forbidden  books.  Now,  we  know  from  their  biog- 
raphies, meagre  as  they  are  in  this  connection,  that  two 
doughty  opponents  of  both  proposals  were  Cardinals 
Gibbons  and  Manning.  In  the  result  the  Knights  of 
Labor  were  not  condemned,  Archbishop  Taschereau 
was  obliged  to  remove  the  ban  in  Canada,  and  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  was  net  placed  on  the  Index.  Assuredly,  all 
this  is  relevant  to  the  case  of  McGlynn,  and  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  his  position  from  a  Catholic 
point  of  view.  Incidentally,  it  is  no  mean  tribute  to 
Henry  George  that  two  princes  of  the  church,  particularly 
men  so  eminent  as  the  Archbishops  of  Baltimore  and 
Westminster,  took  such  an  attitude  when  it  was  sought 
to  condemn  his  masterpiece. 

Mr.  Bell  comments  on  the  meagre  records  of  the  McGlynn 
case  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia.  This  reminds  me 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  so  far  a  studied  attempt 
to  minimize  the  case  and  to  obscure  it.  There  is  a  lengthy 
reference  to  it  in  the  biography  of  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
whence  it  is  plain,  though  the  fact  is  not  emphasized, 
that  the  Cardinal  did  not  approve  Archbishop  Corrigan's 
conduct,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  final  vindication 
of  Father  McGlynn  is  mentioned,  it  is  dismissed  with  a 
couple  of  sentences !  A  two-volume  biography  of  Cardinal 
Manning — little  better  than  a  caricature  in  my  opinion — 
has  been  written  by  Purcell,  wherein  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  McGlynn  case.  The  author  does  record  that  Henry 
George  had  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal,  but  he  omits 
the  fact  that  he  was  introduced  by  Wilfred  Meynell,  a 
distinguished  Catholic  publicist,  and  he  betrays  his  igno- 
rance of  George 's  principles  by  calling  him  an  advocate 
of  land  nationalization  and  a  Socialist.  In  a  later  biography 
of  the  great  Cardinal  by  Shane  Leslie  there  is  a  chapter 
headed  "The  Coming  of  Democracy"  in  which  there  is 
extensive  reference  to  the  McGlynn  case.  The  author 
is  plainly  infected  by  a  strong  bias  against  Father  McGlynn, 
and  he  tells  a  garbled  story  in  that  there  is  very  little 
to  indicate  what  the  Cardinal's  view  was,  while  not  a  word 
is  said  to  inform  the  reader  of  McGlynn's  ultimate  vindica- 
tion by  the  Papal  Ablegate!  Further,  an  extract  is  given 
from  a  letter  written  by  Archbishop  Walsh  of  Dublin  to 
the  Cardinal,  the  most  significant  portion  of  which  is 
suppressed.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
biography  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  however,  and 
there  the  letter  is  printed  in  full  as  well  as  several  others 
on  the  case  of  Father  McGlynn.  Dr.  Walsh  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  "a  singularly 
interesting  as  well  as  ably  written  book".  He  adds:  "It 
is  very  plain,  very  painfully  so  indeed,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  whose  pastoral  condemns  it  so  strongly, 
cannot  have  read  it  at  all."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  the  Cardinal's  reply,  but  I  have  no  doubt  what  his 
view  was,  and  when  a  proper  and  adequate  biography  of 
the  man  is  written,  the  whole  truth  will  be  told.  We  are 


in  possession  of  evidence  sufficient,  however,  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  studied  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  a  few  obscurantists  to  stifle  discussion  of  the 
McGlynn  case  and  to  misrepresent  it  and  minimize  its 
importance. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  the  McGlynn  case,  coupled 
as  it  must  be  with  the  Pope's  refusal  to  interdict  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  or  to  condemn  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Only 
a  Catholic  priest  would  have  accomplished  what  Father 
McGlynn  did,  and  his  achievement  was  due  to  the  august 
and  historic  tribunal  with  which  the  church  is  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions.  A  clergyman 
of  any  non-Catholic  denomination  might  have  been  as 
resolute  as  Father  McGlynn,  but  he  could  never  have 
achieved  a  result  of  such  deep  and  world-wide  importance. 
I  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  that  men  will  yet  arise 
in  the  church  to  pursue  the  path  indicated  by  Bishop 
Nulty  and  Father  McGlynn,  and  when  Henry  George's 
proposal  shall  have  been  realized  in  practice,  the  coura- 
geous New  York  priest  will  be  appraised  at  his  real  worth- 
as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  of  his  time. 

H  G  S  S  S 
Activities 

FRANK  CHODOROV,  Director  of  the  School,  has 
just  made  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  current  year.  In  a  most  restrained  manner,  it 
sets  forth  the  glowing  attainments  of  the  noblest  experi- 
ment yet  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  the  George- 
ist  philosophy.  The  report  contains  a  concise  history 
of  the  founding  of  the  School  by  the  late  Oscar  H.  Geiger, 
and  proceeds  with  the  story  of  its  growth  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  its  school  building.  It  contains  also  a  financial 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  well  as  a  statement 
of  income  and  expenditures.  All  together  it  is  most 
illuminating  and  a  complete  justification  for  the  continued 
loyalty  of  its  generous  financial  supporters  and  volunteer 
workers  alike. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  school  toward  almost 
institutional  proportions,  may  be  more  easily  appreciated 
in  mentioning  that  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1939,  amounted  to  $30,710.79.  Plans  are  well  under 
way  to  carry  out  the  envisionment  of  an  increased  ex- 
penditure for  the  ensuing  year,  in  order  to  accommodate 
3,000  additional  students  per  term,  for  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  over  10,000  per  year.  To  reach  this  goal  will 
necessitate  the  renovation  and  equipment  of  the  two 
upper  floors  of  the  building,  in  order  to  accommodate 
applicants  now  being  turned  away.  This  work  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $7,000  and  is  worthy  of  liberal  support. 

The  Lecture  Forum  started  its  1939  season  on  October 
8,  and  has  been  held  each  Sunday,  instead  of  once  each 
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month  as  heretofore.  The  popularity  of  the  Forum  last 
season  prompted  the  more  frequent  gatherings  this  year. 
Judging  by  the  caliber  of  the  speakers  and  their  topics, 
and  the  lively  interest  shown  by  the  audiences,  this  change 
was  fully  warranted.  The  Forum  is  again  conducted 
by  Herman  Ellenoff,  to  whom  a  great  deal  of  credit  is 
due  for  its  success. 

The  Speaker's  Bureau  continues  to  furnish  lecturers 
to  a  diversified  list  of  clubs,  leagues  and  societies.  Miss 
Dorothy  Sara,  its  indefatigable  secretary,  is  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  contact  heads  of  groups  to  arrange  for 
speakers  to  address  them.  Many  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Headquarters  School  are  pressed  into  this  service  when 
not  on  duty  in  their  class  rooms.  Miss  Sara  succeeded 
in  booking  19  engagements  during  the  month  of  October. 
There  are  21  lectures  already  arranged  for  December, 
and  there  will  be  many  more  which  are  still  in  process  of 
arrangement.  To  obtain  the  services  of  a  lecturer  it 
is  only  necessary  to  notify  Miss  Sara  that  50  or  more 
people  want  to  listen  and  learn.  She  will  gladly  submit 
a  list  of  titles,  some  of  which  may  appeal  especially  to 
certain  groups.'  Among  the  organizations  booked  are 
Kiwanis,  Lions  and  Rotary  Clubs,  Young  Men's  and 
Women's  Christian  and  Hebrew  Associations,  College 
and  Business  Clubs,  University  and  Public  School  Forums, 
and  Church  Organizations.  To  say  the  least,  this  con- 
stitutes a  formidable  array  of  listeners.  For  the  time 
being,  Miss  Sara's  "sphere  of  influence"  extends  only 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  this  activity  is  so  keenly  felt  in  many 
other  centers,  that  news  is  already  at  hand  of  similar 
work  being  done  in  this  direction,  notably  in  California. 

The  Extension  Classes  of  the  school  (those  having 
teaching  courses  away  from  Headquarters)  are  continu- 
ally growing  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Boston  reports 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  enrollments  over  last  year; 
in  this  sector,  John  S.  Codman  is  dean  of  the  Faculty. 
In  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Z.  K.  Greene  has  started  a 
12-weeks  course  in  Fundamental  Economics.  In  Canada, 
new  classes  have  been  started  in  Toronto  and  St.  Cather- 
ines, Ontario,  both  being  under  the  direction  of  Herbert 
T.  Owens.  From  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  comes  an 
interesting  report,  that  the  first  course  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  has  been  started  there  on  November  7  by 
Ashley  Crowell,  by  introducing  it  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  Milton  Social  Study  Club. 


sort  of  courage  and  intrepidity  of  mind,  which 
-L    distinguishes  itself  in  dangers,  is  vicious  and  faulty, 
if  it  be  void  of  all  regard  for  justice,  and  support  a  man 
only  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest.  —  CICERO. 


H 


APPY  is  he  who  is  skilled  in  tracing  effects  up  to 
their  causes. — VIRGIL. 


Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation  Report 

OUR  mail  bag  yields  several  interesting  items  with 
which  to  start  off  this  report  of  the  Foundation's 
activities. 

From  far-off  Alaska  comes  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by 
one  Jim  Busey.  Here,  in  part,  is  Mr.  Busey's  enthusi- 
astic missive: 

"I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Alaska's  first  magazine 
devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  freedom  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance by  the  middle  of  January.  Its  sole  aim  will 
be  to  present  Henry  George's  thought  in  a  way  that  will 
be  so  palatable  that  Alaska  will  not  only  favor  it,  but 
demand  it  in  short  order. 

"Thus,  I  am  urging  you  to  send  me  all  the  literature, 
propaganda  and  news  items  you  can  manage  to  get  to- 
gether. I  want  editorial  letters  by  folks  who  know 
Alaska's  problems  in  the  light  of  Henry  George's  phi- 
losophy. I  want  news  items  on  this  subject  from  all 
over  the  world.  If,  after  the  first  issue,  I  can  get  sub- 
scriptions from  folks  interested  in  supporting  this  cause, 
I  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  receive  these,  too. 

"The  mai'n  thing,  however,  is  news  and  editorial  material. 
I  cannot  pay  for  it,  as  the  magazine  will  barely  pay  for 
itself.  Anything  you  can  do  along  this  line  will  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  in  moving  Alaska  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Due  to  the  small  population,  there  should  not  be 
as  much  of  a  struggle  as  is  found  in  larger  centers." 

We  were  able  to  send  Mr.  Busey  considerable  data 
and  to  make  some  suggestions  which  we  hope  will  help 
him.  May  we  hear  from  Georgeists  who  have  material 
suitable  for  Mr.  Busey's  magazine? 

Another  of  our  busy  correspondents,  Mr.  Albert  Colby, 
writes  us:  "I  have  just  been  elected  the  first  mayor 
of  Greenhills,  Ohio."  Mr.  Colby,  in  his  "leisure"  mo- 
ments, conducts  classes  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  sends 
out  literature  and  checks  up  on  his  local  library. 

Those  who  attended  the  Centenary  celebration  will 
remember  our  Australian  friend,  Mrs.  Ivy  Akeroyd.  A 
letter  just  received  from  London  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Akeroyd 
has  completed  the  first  stage  of  her  journey  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  "The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  pleasant,"  she  writes,  "and  at  no  time  were  we  in 
actual  danger.  Every  precaution  was  taken  for  our 
safety.  We  could  leave  our  lipsticks  where  we  pleased, 
but,  never  for  one  moment,  could  we  be  separated  from 
our  gas  masks  and  life  belts.  They  accompanied  us  to 
the  dining  salon  and  were  dumped  beside  us  at  the  or- 
chestral concerts.  They  made  the  place  look  so  untidy!" 

All  through  the  autumn  letters  and  circulars  have 
been  going  out,  thousands  at  a  time.  As  a  result  several 
hundred  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  have  been 
sold  to  new  people.  Particularly  encouraging  is  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  these  converts  have  already  sent 
in  orders  for  other  books. 

For  years  the  Foundation  has  encouraged  its  friends 
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to  give  Georgeist  books  as  Christmas  presents.  The 
merit  of  this  type  of  work  has  been  proved  many  times 
over  and,  for  hundreds  of  persons,  the  gift  of  a  book  by 
Henry  George  has  marked  the  beginning  of  a  deep  in- 
terest in  our  economics.  We  have  made  our  appeal 
this  year  to  ten  thousand  people  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our 
effort  will  meet  the  same  enthusiastic  reception  that  has 
greeted  other  Christmas  campaigns.  Many  new  books 
are  offered  and  special  prices  have  been  worked  out. 

An  added  attraction  this  year  is  a  beautiful  wall  calendar 
featuring  a  handsome  colored  picture  of  Henry  George 
and  a  date  pad  with  quotations  from  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  The  picture  is  a  replica  of  the  famous  oil 
painting  matde  by  Harry  Thurston  See  and  reproduces 
the  rich,  deep  tones  of  the  original  portrait.  The  quota- 
tions were  chosen  carefully,  with  a  view  to  conveying 
a  few  of  the  most  Important  points  of  our  philosophy. 
Because  of  the  expense  of  producing  these  calendars, 
only  eight  hundred  and  fifty  were  made  up,  and  already 
half  of  them  have  been  "spoken  for."  We  are  selling 
them  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

The  excellent  speech  which  Judge  Samuel  Seabury  made 
about  Henry  -George  at  the  World's  Fair  on  September 
2,  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  is  now  avail- 
able at  five  cents  each. 

A  new  edition  of  "Duty  to  Civilization"  by  Francis 
Neilson,  is  ready  for  distribution.  Through  the  generous 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Neilson  we  are  able  to  offer  this  one 
hundred  and  four-page  booklet  at  ten  cents  each.  Going 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  last  great  war,  the  author  ex- 
amines the  effects  of  so-called  "secret  diplomacy"  in 
urging  us  into  battle.  In  light  of  present  conditions, 
"Duty  to  Civilization"  is  particularly  significant. 

Our  President  and  our  .Board  of  Directors  jbin  me  in 
thanking  each  and  every  one  for  the  cooperation  you 
have  given  us  during  the  past  year  and  in  their  behalf, 
as  well  as  for  myself,  I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Executive  Secretary. 

Correspondence 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Arguing  the  "Rent  in  Price"  question,  one  of  our  fundamental 
economists  wisely  states  that  economic  rent  being  a  payment  for 
"value  received"  could  not  increase  price,  lower  wages,  or  cause  pov- 
erty. The  rent  went  into  cost  but  was  absorbed  in  increased  pro- 
duction before  the  price  stage  was  reached.  Then  came  the  question: 
"What  is  the  mission  of  the  Georgeian  movement  if  other  kinds  of 
rent  also  do  not  play  the  exploitive  role?"  And  then  came  confusion, 
due  to  suppression  of  this  question. 

Having  discovered  that  economic  rent  does  not  exploit,  as  our 
editors  and  manuals  seem  to  teach,  we  must  not  wait  but  must  make 
it  perfectly  clear  what  does  exploit.  Or  else  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion must  be  that  our  mission  is  accomplished.  Our  teachers  and 


editors  do  not  literally  teach  that  economic  rent  takes  all  wages  save 
a  bare  existence,  but  they  do  teach  that  rent  does  this,  and  they  do 
not  tell  of  any  other  kind  of  rent  than  economic.  So  the  whole 
routine  must  go  together  in  every  statement  of  the  Ricardian  law, 
of  the  Georgeian  philosophy,  or  of  the  economics  of  democracy: 
(1)  Private  appropriation  of  economic  rent  causes — (a)  monopoly 
of  land  and  monopoly  of  rent;  (b)  a  consumer  tax  system. 
Monopoly  of  land  closes  it  to  labor,  reducing  wages.  Taxes 
on  consumption  may  double  prices,  halve  consumption  and  pro- 
duction, creating  millions  of  unemployed,  business  depression  and 
poverty.  Failure  to  make  any  element  here  stated  perfectly  clear 
will  do  irreparable  injury  to  progress  in  teaching.  Excess  monopoly 
or  speculative  rent  is  what  our  movement  is  built  around,  and 
because  George  did  not  make  this  clear  until  twelve  years  after 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  does  not  discredit  him.  But  it  does  discredit 
a  teaching  system  that  teaches  such  ridiculous  error,  even  by  impli- 
cation. 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  CHAS.  H.  INGERSOLL. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

When  a  brave  spirit  like  Joe  Miller  goes  out  of  this  world — we 
hope  he  has  found  the  meaning  of  it  all  and  that  he  is  in  communion 
out  there  with  all  the  other  benefactors  of  the  human  race — there 
is  a  void,  but  the  written  legacy  he  has  left  for  us  will  ever  keep  us 
on  tiptoe,  striving  to  emulate  him. 

"Lost — The  Individual"  was  a  gem.     Carry  on! 
Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y.  CHRIS  KINSELLA. 

NOTE:  Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  posthumous  Comment  and 
Reflection  which  was  published  in  the  May-June  number  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM. — ED. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  trip  by  auto  going  west  from  Easton  through 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania?  No?  Well  I  did!  And  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  saw.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  farmer  to  perceive  the 
land  traversed  to  be  tremendously  rich  in  its  production  of  food-stuffs. 
One  need  not  be  a  geologist  to  realize  the  greatness  of  its  wealth  in 
the  natural  resourse  of  extremely  high-grade  crude  oil  and  perhaps 
the  best  anthracite  coal  deposits  to  be  found  anywhere.  And  even 
more,  nature's  gift  of  gorgeous  scenery  of  mountains,  hills,  dales 
and  valleys.  And  amid  all  this  I  saw  the  most  abject  and  direst 
poverty.  The  ramshackles,  the  hovels  in  which  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  "live"  who  are  engaged  in  extracting  from  mother  earth 
the  great  wealth  which  is  there  and  should  be  theirs  can  only  make  one 
feel  that  it  just  doesn't  all  "add  up."  It's  all  wrong.  I  realize  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  thought,  it's  simply  an  added  observation. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  McMix. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CAMPAIGN 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

To  me  it  seems  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  that  the  recent 
campaign  in  California  should  have  met  with  so  little  sympathy  and 
support,  at  any  rate  from  sympathizers  in  the  American  Union.  It 
is  evident  that  the  forces  of  untaxed  privilege  were  under  no  illusions 
about  its  potentialities  inasmuch  as  they  spared  no  effort  to  insure 
our  defeat.  Had  the  effort  succeeded  a  great  initial  step  would  have 
been  taken  and  an  object-lesson  given  the  world,  and,  as  Henry  George 
once  wrote,  "anything  done  anywhere  helps  the  movement  every- 
where." However,  the  work  achieved  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  I 
have  pleasure  in  offering  through  your  columns  my  congratulations 
to  Jackson  H.  Ralston  and  his  co-workers. 

Time  was  in  the  history  of  California,  in  the  days  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, when  the  wages  of  cooks  in  San  Francisco  restaurants  rose 
to  500  dollars  per  month,  and  ships  were  left  in  the  harbor  without 
crews,  unless  wages  were  increased.  As  Henry  George  points  out 
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in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  this  was  not  due  to  the  vast  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  placer  mines.  Rich  as  these  were  California  produces 
greater  wealth  today,  though  the  gold  output  has  fallen  off  and  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  individual  miners  to  obtain  gold  by  their 
unaided  labor.  The  increase  in  wages  in  those  comparatively  far-off 
days  is  to  be  found  in  the  gold  fields  regulations  contrived  by  the 
miners  themselves,  and  later  enacted  as  legislation,  and  copied  in 
Australia  and  in  this  country.  Those  regulations  limited  the  area 
of  "claims"  in  proportion  to  their  richness  and  provided  that,  fail- 
ing development,  any  "claim"  would  be  pegged  off — "jumped"  was 
the  word — by  another,  and  so  it  was  impossible  for  a  few  rich  men  to 
blockade  the  gold-bearing  land.  As  the  gold  production  decreased 
wages  fell,  and  the  unemployed  evil  appeared.  Demagogues  of  the 
Kearney  type  blamed  Chinese  immigration,  but  George,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  influx  of  Chinese,  pointed  out  that  the  real  cause 
was  land  monopoly,  in  consequence  whereof  the  advent  of  the  trans- 
continental railway  had  enriched  the  land  monopolists,  but  had  done 
nothing  for  the  landless,  save,  by  making  land  dearer,  to  make  it 
harder  for  them  to  secure  employment.  Such  is  the  position  in  Cali- 
fornia today,  but  assuredly  when  the  cause  shall  have  triumphed, 
with  which  the  name  of  Henry  George  is  indelibly  associated,  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Luke  North  and  Jackson  H.  Ralston  will  be 
appraised  as  having  hastened  the  victory. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Gladstone,  that  "the  main  thing  is  to  be  right," 
and  his  own  life  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact.  In  1886 
he  introduced  his  Bill  conceding  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
stituencies were  convulsed  as  they  had  never  been  since  the  days  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  House  of  Commons  was  packed  for 
the  fateful  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  measure,  and  when 
the  tellers  announced  its  failure  by  a  majority  of  thirty  votes,  mem- 
bers crowded  round  Chamberlain  to  congratulate  the  man  who  was 
preeminently  responsible  for  the  result,  while  Gladstone  surveyed 
the  scene  pale,  calm,  and  confident  that  his  time  would  come.  Mark 
what  followed:  Thirty-five  years  later  Chamberlain's  son  stood 
before  an  excited  House  of  Commons  pleading  for  the  adoption  of  a 
Home  Rule  measure,  going  far  beyond  that  which  his  father  had 
wrecked!  This  time  the  measure  passed,  and  was  eagerly  passed, 
despite  protests  that  it  was  a  concession  to  lawlessness.  Thus  Glad- 
stone was  vindicated  years  after  he  had  passed  hence.  So  will  it 
be  with  our  cause — the  greatest  on  this  side  of  the  grave — but  victory 
would  never  come  if  some  men  were  not  prepared  to  face  failure. 

So  far  I  have  not  seen  the  result  of  the  official  count  in  California, 
but  I  understand  that  though  we  failed  by  five  to  one,  360,000  votes 
were  cast  for  the  change  in  taxation.  Surely  that  is  no  mean  result 
in  face  of  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  contest  was 
waged.  Further,  it  was  no  mean  achievement  to  have  secured  the  co- 
operation of  organized  labor.  Having  committed  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  land  value  taxation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  organized 
labor  will  give  increased  attention  to  the  cause  underlying  low  wages 
and  unemployment.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  agitation  must  have 
had  educational  advantages.  The  use  of  Henry  George's  name  and 
the  denunciation  of  his  principles  by  the  enemy  can  not  be  without 
its  advantages  in  this  connection.  Accordingly  I  hope  that  our 
friends  in  California  will  refuse  to  accept  defeat  and  that  they  will 
keep  the  agitation  going,  with  a  view  to  further  effort  in  due  time. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  P.  J.  O'REGAN. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  was  very  sorry  to  read  recently  of  the  passing  of  Joseph  Dana 
Miller  who  was  a  close  friend  of  my  late  father,  the  Hon.  Sir  George 
Fowlds.  We  had  been  subscribers  to  the  magazine  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  and  always  enjoyed  the  news  of  the  movement  published 
therein  as  well  as  the  splendid  writings  of  Mr.  Miller.  On  two 
occasions  I  called  on  him  when  passing  through  America.  First 
in  1898  when  I  was  taken  for  a  trip  around  the  world  by  my  father 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  and  again  in  1911.  The  other  evening 


a  few  of  us,  at  a  gathering  with  the  Hon.  Justice  O'Regan,  were 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  splendid  service  and  fine  writing  of 
Mr.  Miller. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  who  are  going  to  carry  on  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM. 
Parnell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  GEORGE  A.  FOWLDS. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  you 
have  maintained  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  set  by  its  late  publisher, 
Joseph  Dana  Miller.  He  was  a  very  able  exponent  of  a  world  needed 
fundamental  economic  reform  and  those  who  knew  him  will  ever 
cherish  his  memory. 
Chicago,  111.  GEO.  C.  OLCOTT. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Sometimes  I  develop  a  fit  of  the  blues  when  observing  our  White 
House,  Congress  and  "Ham  and  Eggs"  enraptured  by  Marx  my- 
thology. Then  I  turn  to  my  "bible"  ("Progress  and  Poverty")  and 
read  the  Law  of  Human  Progress  again;  always  to  dwell  on  this  para- 
graph: "Only  in  broken  gleams  and  partial  light  has  the  sun  of 
liberty  yet  beamed  among  men,  but  all  progress  hath  she  called 
forth." 

Just  now  the  outlook  is  gloomy  enough,  but  when  I  read  Judge 
Samuel  Seabury's  address  before  the  100th  anniversary  meeting,  it 
made  me  feel  Henry  George's  soul  goes  marching  on,  and  there  will 
some  day  be  a  glorious  dawn.  So  here  is  to  the  good  health  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM,  and  may  it  live  long  and  prosper. 
Seattle,  Wash.  OLIVER  T.  ERICKSON. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

"No  taxation  at  all"  on  railroads  or  other  transportation  facility 
now  or  ever,  is  my  idea.  And  step  by  step  I  would  usher  in  "no 
taxation  at  all"  for  each  and  every  type  of  industry,  trade  and  busi- 
ness. Sure,  "the  Single  Tax  is  in  the  future"  but  it  can  be  achieved 
little  by  little,  one  kind  of  enterprise  at  a  time,  shift  taxes  to  where 
they  won't  hurt.  The  taxes  on  the  carriers  hurt  all  of  us  most, 
farmers  especially  because  they  pay  twice,  to  and  from  farms. 
And  "here  and  now  we  have  a  public  service  that  must  continue  to 
exist  and  is  abnormally  taxed."  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  where 
taxes  hurt  most  ask  any  dealer  in  consumer  goods,  or  services,  which 
item  of  overhead  costs  him  most.  Answer? — Freight. 

Transportation  facilities  are  now  taxed  by  many  taxing  bodies 
other  than  the  federal  government.  I  would,  therefore,  require  the 
Congress  to  repeal  all  federal  levies  thereon,  and  underwrite  all  other 
taxes  now  imposed  on  the  carriers,  and  finance  that  undertaking  by 
an  adequate  tax  on  economic  rent. 

The  ground  used  under  railroads,  or  any  other  public  service, 
is  used  by  the  public  the  same  as  all  public  highways.  Hence, 
all  ground  in  use  by  the  carriers  should  be  purchased  by  the  federal 
government  and  paid  for  by  assuming  their  funded  debts,  equivalent 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  ground.  All  public  service  corporations 
should  be  req'uired  to  liquidate  all  their  ground  holdings  to  the  State. 
They  ought  not  be  allowed  to  speculate  in  land  values. 

There  are  three  outstanding  and  glaringly  obvious  sore  spots  in 
our  politico-economic  set  up  that  should  receive  the  immediate  and 
undivided  attention  of  every  member  of  Congress:  The  railroads, 
agriculture  and  the  coal  industry. 

The  railroads  come  first  because  everybody  pays  freight  and  farm- 
ers are  a  very  important  part  of  everybody.  They  pay  both  ways, 
in  and  out.  Agriculture  is  a  close  second  to  the  railroad  problem 
and  intimately  concerned  with  it  as  every  farmer  must  pay  a  lot  of 
freight  charges  to  and  from  his  farm.  The  high  cost  of  farm 
machinery,  and,  low  price  for  wheat  and  other  produce  are  chiefly 
due  to  high  freight  rates.  The  coal  problem  is  also  very  important 
to  everybody,  including  the  farmers  and  railroads,  for  the  simple 
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eason  that  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  means  using  it  or  getting 
along  without  coal. 

All  three  problems  were  wished  on  us  by  legislators,  federal  and 
state,  and  aggravated  by  subsequent  legislation.  But,  as  they  now 
obtain,  Congress  is  the  only  legislative  body  that  is  in  any  command- 
ing position  to  remove  the  cause,  and  effect  a  cure  of  these  three 
sore  spots. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  these  three  problems  need  not  impose 
involuntary  cooperation  on  anyone,  especially  farmers.  It  would 
remove  most  of  the  brakes  that  now  impede  industry  and  business; 
abolish  involuntary  unemployment  and  make  it  possible  for  the  "least 
fortunate"  third  of  our  people  to  buy  adequate  food  and  shelter  and 
clothing. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  upon  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  industrialists, 
the  imperative  necessity  for  the  inauguration  of  two  potent  remedies 
for  our  under-distribution  disease,  to  wit:  Less,  muck  less  government 
service  and  its  bureaucratic  snoopers,  and,  reclamation  of  the  public's 
earnings — rent. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness,  like  health,  is  a  process  of  production, 
distribution  and  consumption.     And  anything  that  interferes  with  that 
process  must  be,  and  is,  anti-social  and  un-constitutional. 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  CHARLES  J.  LAVERY,  M.  D. 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GEORGEIAN  AFFAIRS 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  has  been  founded  in  Australia,  an  institute  for  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  information  regarding  the  progress  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  the  famous  American  economist, 
Henry  George.  The  founder  of  the  institute  is  Mr.  L.  Thomson,  who 
is  internationally  known  as  an  author  and  a  collaborator  with  "Litera- 
tura  Mondo"  of  Budapest,  an  esperantist  of  twenty-six  years  stand- 
ing, and  a  follower  of  Henry  George  since  childhood.  Believers  in 
the  principles  of  Henry  George  in  every  country  and  in  every  town 
or  city,  are  requested  to  form  international  groups  among  themselves, 
possibly  with  the  help  of  an  expert  esperantist,  with  the  special  aim 
of  cooperating  with  the  Australian  organization  in  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  Report  every   important   advance   made   in   your  country   or 
province  or  city  or  town  concerning  Single  Tax,  or  the  tax  on  land 
values,  and  the  abolishment  of  taxes  of  other  varieties. 

(2)  Report  the  name  of  every  candidate  for  public   office  who  if 
himself  a  Single  Taxer,  or  who  supports  Single  Tax  in  relation  to  the 
city  council  or  the  provincial  or  federal  parliament;    also  report  the 
result  of  such  candidature — gain  or  loss,  and  the  number  of  votes 
for  and  against.     Report  how  much  space  given  by  the  newspapers 
to  reporting  the  candidate,  or  in  any  other  way  indicate  the  attitude 
of  the  press  in  regard   to  the  Single  Tax  proposition.     Indicate  the 
importance  of  the  newspapers  referred  to,  whether  daily  or  weekly, 
etc.,    and,  if  known,  the  circulation. 

(3)  Report    each    time    an    important    statesman    or    government 
minister  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  principle  of  the  land  values 
tax,  or  in  any  way  shows  himself  favorable  to  it.    Transmit  only 
reliable  statements  and  add  accurate  details,  not  hearsay.     But  act, 
do  something,  refuse  to  be  outdated. 

(4)  Report  concerning  every  election  carried  on   under  the  pro- 
portional representation  system. 

(5)  Report  outstanding  anomalies  which  result  from  the  dispro- 
portionate election  of  parties,  with  details. 

Membership  in  the  institute  is  as  follows: 

Simple  membership  for  one  year,  one  international  reply  coupon 
(costing  12  cents  at  the  post  office),  for  which  you  will  receive  at  least 
one  reply.  You  may  correspond  as  often  as  you  wish,  and  will  cer- 
tainly receive  a  reply  from  the  institute  if  you  enclose  a  reply  coupon. 

Full  membership,  4  shillings,  or  one  dollar  a  year.     Full  members 


receive  each  number  of  "The  Letter" — which  is  a  bulletin  of  informa- 
tion in  esperanto  which  the  central  institute  will  compile  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  letter  will  be  issued  as  often  as  possible 
during  the  year,  and  will  contain  the  information  received  from 
various  countries.  The  letter  will  be  used  by  esperanto  groups  not 
only  as  reading  matter,  but  as  a  source  of  information  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  national  language  and  printed  in  the  local  Single  Tax 
magazine,  or  to  be  presented  by  word  of  mouth  at  Single  Tax  meet- 
ings, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  esperanto. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  also  be  reported  the  names  of  local 
Single  Taxers,  with  information  as  to  their  activities  for  Georgeian 
affairs,  in  social  circles,  debates,  etc.  It  is  necessary  that  Single 
Taxers  should  feel  themselves  members  of  a  large  family  circle,  for 
their  movement  is  essentially  international.  It  is  not  necessary 
(however  desirable  it  may  be)  that  every  Single  Taxer  should  im- 
mediately become  an  esperantist;  if  only  a  dozen  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, with  a  few  of  the  more  mature  youthful  ones,  become  such, 
they  will  be  able  to  use  the  international  languages  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Single  Tax  movement.  All  reformers  must  feel  themselves  en- 
couraged to  receive  reports  from  other  countries  concerning  the  ad- 
vances of  Georgeian  principles,  which  must  progress  if  we  are  to  wipe 
out  the  crime  of  poverty. 

So,  "get  busy."  Any  Single  Taxer  esperantist  is  eligible  to  join 
the  institute,  whose  address  is:  : 

The  Secretary,  Internacia  Institute  de  Georgaj  Aferoj, 

Henry  George  Club,  George's  Lane,  Melbourne,  C  1,  Australia. 

REVENUE  FROM  LAND 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

While  a  tax  on  land  values  (Single  Tax)  must  be  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  labor — for  it  is  only  in  the  products  of  labor  that  taxes 
can  be  paid — yet  it  does  not  take  from  labor  or  capital.  It  only 
takes  that  part  of  the  product  which  they  cannot  retain  and  which, 
if  not  taken  in  taxes,  will  go  to  the  land  owners,  not  for  anything 
they  do,  but  because  they  are  the  possessors  of  superior  wealth- 
producing  land  which  cannot  be  utilized  by  labor  or  capital  without 
the  payment  of  land  rent.  This  rent  the  Single  Tax  would  collect. 
The  Single  Tax  therefore  puts  no  burden  whatever  on  the  production 
of  wealth. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  HAROLD  SUDELL. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  a  Single  Taxer  since  1904,  and  an  admirer  of  Henry  George 
from  every  standpoint,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  Albert 
Jay  Nock's  "Henry  George."  The  reviews  of  that  book  all  fail  to 
reach  the  vital  point,  which  is,  that  Nock  does  not  understand 
"Americanism."  He  is  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  that  term  as 
taught  by  our  fathers,  Jefferson,  Washington,  etc.,  as  a  school  kid. 
Yes,  ignorant  is  the  word — only  that  and  nothing  more,  and  there 
are  multi-millions  like  him  in  that  respect — sorry  to  say.  You 
will  remember  that  a  few  years  back,  Nock  had  an  article  in  Scribners 
under  the  title,  "Henry  George,  Unorthodox  American."  Now 
the  title  of  that  article  shows  Nock  to  be  ignorant. 

An  orthodox  American  is  one  who  believes  in  Americanism  as 
per  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  these — "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  etc."  Now 
any  person  who  reads  Henry  George  cannot  but  see  that  this  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  runs  through  his  books  like  the  warp  in  a 
web  of  cloth!  So  he  must  be  an  orthodox  American — not  un- 
orthodox at  all— as  Nock  stated  in  the  heading  of  the  article  in 
Scribners.  That  is,  Nock  has  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  true 
Americanism  as  per  the  Declaration.  And  being  ignorant  on  that 
very  point,  he  could  not  truly  represent  Henry  George  in  any  im- 
portant particular.  All  the  other  reviewers  of  Nock's  book  have 
ignored  this  all  important  point. 
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George's  books,  with  human  rights  ignored,  is  like  the  play  of 
"Hamlet,"  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

Chicago,  111.  W.  D.  LAMB. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Nothing  affects  us  more  than  the  management  of  taxation  and 
rent.  The  government  exacts  taxes,  the  landlord  exacts  rent.  The 
nature  of  taxation  and  rent  should  be  understood.  If  a  people  live 
shut  off  from  society,  their  returns  frdm  what  they  produce  will  be 
100  per  cent.  If  they  live  and  work  in  a  well  governed  community 
where  they  have  the  daily  use  of  public  service,  the  returns  may  be 
55  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  rent  and  taxes  may  be  45  per  cent. 
This  increase  in  the  proportion  of  rent  and  taxes  to  the  total  is  not 
bad.  If  this  45  per  cent  is  the  fair  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
community,  the  55  per  cent  will  be  more  than  the  100  per  cent  when 
living  alone.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  we  must  use  land  in  two  ways. 

First.  We  take  portions  of  land  and  shape  them  into  items  which 
can  be  moved  about  at  will,  such  as  furniture,  clothes,  etc. 

Second.  We  must  use  land  as  a  site,  it  retaining  its  actual  situ- 
ation in  space.  To  use  it  in  this  form  we  find  it  profitable  to  associate 
in  communities  bringing  certain  services  to  the  land  such  as  roads, 
water  supply,  sewers,  gas,  electricity,  transportation,  etc.,  in  other 
words,  public  service,  rent  and  taxes  being  the  result  of  this  public 
service.  The  more  of  the  necessary  public  services  which  we  per- 
form the  higher  will  rents  be.  Economic  rent  is  that  part  of  wealth 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor 
in  public  services.  Private  capital  and  labor  produce  interest  and 
wages.  This  definition  of  rent  is  different  from  Ricardo's. 

"Rent,"  says  Ricardo,  "is  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth 
which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  original  and  inde- 
structible powers  of  the  soil." 

The  flaws  of  this  definition  are  serious.  Something  essential  is 
left  out,  something  nonessential  is  put  in. 

Before  he  proceeds  far,  Ricardo  feels  that  "The  original  and  in- 
destructible powers  of  the  soil"  do  not  furnish  a  basis  for  the  exist- 
ence of  rent  in  many  cases,  and  he  adds  a  second  and  distinct  basis, 
"The  peculiar  advantages  of  situation."  This  consideration  shows 
the  essential  principle  of  advantages  of  situation  in  relation  to 
common  services  is  the  big  thing  that  accounts  for  the  existence  and 
amount  of  rent.  Ricardo  undertakes  to  show  how  rent  arises.  He 
says,  "Suppose  land  1,  2,  3  to  yield  with  an  equal  employment  of 
capital  and  labor  a  net  produce  of  100,  90,  80.  In  a  new  country 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation it  is  only  necessary  to  cultivate  No.  1.  As  soon  as  population 
has  so  increased  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  cultivate  No.  2  rent 
would  commence  on  No.  1."  This  assumption  is  impossible,  assuming 
the  quality  or  value  of  the  produce  to  be  similar  in  each  case.  It 
is  doubtful  if  100  in  one  case  or  even  80  or  90  in  others  are  ever  pro- 
duced with  an  equal  employment  of  capital  and  labor.  Fertile 
elements  in  greater  abundance  in  any  one  place  involves  the  employ- 
ment of  more  labor  and  capital  to  direct  them.  Again  the  same 
expenditure  that  produced  100  of  standard  value  in  Ricardo's  time 
now  produces  a  greater  amount,  not  less.  This  fact  is  at  once  a  refu- 
tation of  the  theories  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  for  the  tatter's  law 
of  rent  is  simply  the  former's  law  of  population  stated  in  different 
form.  The  mistake  arising  from  false  observations  of  facts  is  strength- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  "The  original  and  indestructible  powers 
of  the  soil,"  giving  us  a  definition  of  rent  with  reference  to  chemical 
activities  instead  of  with  reference  to  economic  activities. 

Instead  of  finding  the  cause  of  rent  in  the  economic  phenomenon 
of  the  division  of  labor  and  capital  into  private  and  public,  the  latter's 
activities  producing  rent  and  land  values,  he  finds  it  in  the  alleged 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  the  chemical  forces  available  for  man's  use, 
leading  to  such  melancholy  formulas  as  "The  law  of  diminishing 


returns."  The  relationship  between  the  producer  and  the  govern- 
ment and  landowners  is  injurious  in  four  aspects. 

Frst.  Is  that  under  which  the  landowner  can  shut  out  the  capi- 
talist and  laborer  from  the  land. 

Second.  Is  when  the  government  and  landowner  exact  more  than 
economic  rent  in  the  name  of  taxes  and  rent,  which  causes  a  high 
artificial  price  for  land. 

Third.  When  the  government  intrudes  with  its  oppressive  taxes 
in  the  affairs  of  private  business. 

Fourth.  Is  that  under  which  individuals  appropriate  the  earnings 
of  the  community. 

The  mischievous  domination  of  governments  and  landowners 
over  producers  has  rested  on  their  power  of  dispossessing  producers, 
of  shutting  up  alternative  opportunities  for  employment,  and  of 
exacting  an  undue  share  of  the  produce.  Endowed  with  this  power 
they  have  put  the  producers  in  a  corner  and  broken  their  spirit.  How 
often  we  hear  this  query:  "What's  the  use  of  trying  to  make  money 
in  your  business  when  the  government  takes  it  away  in  chunks." 
What  is  wanted  is  a  recognition  of  the  truth — that  everyone  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  elements  provided  by  nature.  This  equality  can 
become  a  fact  only  by  apportioning  taxes  according  to  the  privilege 
each  one  enjoys  in  society,  as  shown  by  the  value  of  the  location 
occupied. 

Baltimore,  Md.  J.  SALMON. 

EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Hero-worship  which  does  not  stir  men  to  emulate  the  qualities 
and  deeds  of  their  heroes  becomes  the  chains  of  the  unwary.  Today, 
men  of  distinguished  name  and  position — editors,  educators,  preach- 
ers, philosophers,  politicians  and  economists — publicly  acclaim 
the  greatness  of  Henry  George's  contribution  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic thought.  They  win  encomiums,  applause  and  sycophancy 
of  the  handful  of  Georgeists  in  the  world;  then,  patronize  and 
betray  them.  They  do  this  by  silence  in  counsel,  by  circum- 
vention, by  pretence  of  wise  precaution  and  learned  objection, 
by  evasion,  and  by  downright  refusal  to  investigate  or  support  a 
Georgeist  measure.  Why? 

To  me,  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  mankind  pay  rent,  yet  have  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  what  it  is  for 
which  they  pay.  They  do  not  know  that  they  pay  rent  for  the 
socially  and  governmentally  provided  advantages  which  make  their 
lives,  and  the  production  of  wealth  which  is  essential  to  their  lives, 
easier — and  for  nothing  else.  If  they  knew  this,  they  would  then 
see  that  they  now  pay  the  rent  to  those  who  have  no  shade  of  claim 
to  it.  They  would  see  that  while  rent  is  as  honest  and  businesslike 
a  payment  as  payments  for  services  rendered  them  by  individuals 
and  corporations,  they  pay  it  to  the  wrong  parties;  to  people  who 
neither  own  nor  provide  the  advantages  for  which  it  is  paid. 

What  are  the  emotions  of  people,  what  do  they  do,  when  they 
become  aware  that  they  are  being  short-changed;  that  the  results 
of  their  labor  are  being  filched  from  them?  How  long  would  it  take 
the  millions  of  oppressed  today  to  see  the  cause  of  taxation,  and  to 
find  a  way  to  end  it,  and  get  the  rent  for  themselves,  if  they  knew 
what  rent  is? 

Ignorantly,  they  believe  that  it  is  right  that  they  should  pay  rent 
for  places  on  this  earth  where  they  can  live  and  work;  that  land  is 
wealth,  that  it  is  property,  that  they  should  pay  for  the  use  of  this 
property.  What  may  Georgeists,  who  talk  endlessly  of  "landowners," 
of  "land  value"  (which  means  wealth  to  these  people),  of  "land  value 
taxation"  (a  hardship  to  most  of  them,  which  Georgeists  would 
increase),  do  to  end  this  ignorance?  Can  anything  be  done  by  re- 
iterating the  contradiction,  that  "land  is  a  gift  of  nature"  (that  "rent 
is  a  gift  of  nature"),  but  that  men  should  pay  for  its  use? 
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Men  go  on  this  earth  where  they  think  they  can  most  easily  get 
the  provisions  of  nature.  These  they  know  they  must  have  to  sustain 
their  lives.  The  land  is  nature,  their  medium,  the  source  and  con- 
tainer of  their  livelihood,  as  water  is  the  source  and  container  of  the 
livelihood  of  fish,  which  likewise  go,  in  their  medium,  where  they  can 
most  easily  get  it.  But,  to  me,  obsession  with  land  in  a  treatise  on 
man's  livelihood  is  as  irrelevant  as  obsession  with  water  would  be 
in  a  treatise  on  the  livelihood  of  fish.  To  me,  it  befogs  the  only 
real  issue;  that  men  must  work  for  their  livings,  and  unless  there  is 
to  be  everlasting  dissension  and  war,  men  must  compensate  all  others 
who  lighten  their  toil. 

Millions  are  hungering  for  a  message  which  they  can  understand. 
These  will  not  have  to  "be  educated  all  over  again  to  the  same  idea"; 
they  never  have  been  educated  at  all.  And  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  (which  is  unimportant)  many  who  have  had  to  be  re- 
educated have  perceived  it  as  a  new  idea.  How  often  have  I  heard 
them  say:  "That's  a  new  idea,  I  can  understand  that,  but  I  never 
could  get  that  Single  Tax  idea." 
Eugene,  Oregon.  W.  R.  B. 


EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

As  to  terms  employed  in  presentation  of  the  fiscal  measure,  we 
recognize  the  practical  usefulness  in  "A  Single  Tax  on  Land  Values" 
with  its  long-established  meaning;  and  we  must  all  recognize  the 
frequent  need  of  using  "land  rent"  (or  ground-rent),  because  of  badly 
confused  ordinary  usage  of  the  word  "rent," — and  of  similarly  using 
"rental  values  of  land"  instead  of  the  less  specific  scientific 
term  "land  values."  All  this  aims  simply  at  clarifying  intended 
meanings. 

But  how  can  we  present  "interest"  as  a  scientific  term  meaning 
"all  returns  for  the  use  of  capital, — and  not  merely  those  that  pass 
from  the  borrower  to  the  lender"  (its  meaning  "as  commonly  used"- 
Henry  George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty")?  For  "all  returns  for  the 
use  of  capital"  includes  returns  which  go  neither  to  the  borrower  or 
to  the  lender — even  the  vast  "returns"  which  are  obviously  distributed 
to  all  by  reduced  labor  costs  and  resulting  in  reduced  selling  prices 
of  products.  Such  returns  have  no  connection  whatever  with  "in- 
terest as  commonly  used"  and  do  not  go  "exclusively  to  capital." 
Therefore  their  inclusion  makes  the  term  inherently  as  unclear  and 
unscientific  as  the  term  "profits"  obviously  is.  Certainly  present- 
ing it  as  essential  to  the  basic  "philosophy  of  Henry  George"  is  a 
serious  "defect  of  presentation."  He  never  publicly  mentioned 
interest  himself  in  twenty  years  of  teaching,  and  himself  demonstrated 
that  the  increased  production  due  to  ordinary  using  of  tools  benefits 
all  consumers  equally  regardless  of  ownership — while  above-average 
using  entitles  high  wages  to  such  users,  not  interest  to  owners. 

And  does  it  not  discredit  that  philosophy  to  tie  to  it  the  belief  and 
warning  that  normally  provident  and  prosperous  human  beings  will 
not  save  wealth  merely  to  insure  against  future  needs — and  will  not 
lend  it  for  use  as  capital  (instead  of  suffering  the  waste  of  it  which 
nature  decrees  for  non-use) — unless  borrowers  guarantee  return  of 
more  than  is  loaned?  "Business  men"  are  naturally  against  increased 
outgo  to  mere  lenders,  and  "scholars"  resent  inconsiderate  pleading. 

Followers  of  Henry  George  are  individually  responsible  for  cor- 
recting "defects  in  presentation"  of  his  basic  philosophy. 

Even  captious  objecting  is  better  than  blind  following — which  at 
best  is  fanatical. 
Reading,  Pa.  WALTER  G.  S  TEWART. 


EDITORS  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  is  no  argument  against  war.  under  present  conditions. 
Pacifism  is  a  faith  and  not  a  syllogism 
London,  Canada.  CHRISTINE  Ross  BARKER. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  TAKES  NOTICE 
In  recent  issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  appeared  especially  pre- 
pared articles  on  the  functioning  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  The  March-April  number  carried  one  entitled  "Federal 
Housing,"  the  July-August  number  had  another  under  the  signifi- 
cant title  of  "Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul."  Both  were  painstakingly 
prepared  and  were  highly  critical  with  respect  to  the  economic  un- 
soundncss  of  government  housing  projects.  The  editors  and  corre- 
spondents of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  consider  that  they  must  be 
hitting  the  high  spots  in  the  publication  of  such  timely  material. 
This  is  further  attested  by  the  appearance  of  editorial  comment 
in  the  conservative  New  York  Sun  of  November  25.  They  said: 
"Recently,  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  issued  by  followers  of  Henry 
George,  a  writer  said  of  Federal  Housing" — and  proceeded  to  quote 
from  the  article  in  question.  Such  a  notice  must  be  deserved  and 
directly  reflects  on  the  value  of  the  publication  to  editorial  writers. 

DR.  HENRY  NEUMANN  of  The  Brooklyn  Ethical  Culture  Society, 
on  Sunday,  November  19,  delivered  an  address  on  Henry  George. 

GEORGE  WHITE,  who  retired  ten  years  ago  from  the  editorship 
of  The  Daily  Record  of  Long  Branch,  died  at  his  home  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  on  Nov.  23,  1939,  at  the  age  of  84  years.  Formerly  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  became  a  George  disciple  in  1881,  and 
a  close  associate  in  the  movement  with  Stephen  Bell,  Samuel  Seabury, 
John  Moody,  Lawson  Purdy  and  practically  all  the  others  who  were 
active  in  the  philosophy.  He  had  written  numerous  pamphlets  on  eco- 
nomic subjects.  Mr.  White  was  a  staunch  follower  of  Henry  George 
for  many  yeai  s.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
throughout  its  existence  and  since  the  death  of  Joseph  Dana  Miller 
had  sent  in  many  reports  and  comments. 

LEON  ROBERT  BONTA,  68,  Single  Tax  leader  and  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Progressive  League,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  8,  1939. 

Born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  he  was  a  salesman  and  promotor  for  a 
number  of  oil  and  insurance  firms  until  10  years  ago,  when  he  retired 
from  business  to  devote  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the  Single 
Tax  idea. 

Mr.  Bonta,  with  Alfred  N.  Chandler  of  Maplewood,  founded  the 
league  four  years  ago.  The  league  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Indus- 
trial Tax  Relief  Association.  In  furtherance  of  the  Single  Tax  idea 
Mr.  Bonta  maintained  many  contacts  with  legislators  and  wrote 
numerous  letters  to  newspapers  and  other  publications  and  prepared 
pamphlets  urging  its  adoption  in  New  Jersey.  He  made  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Single  Tax  in  Pittsburgh  and  argued  that 
the  steady  rise  in  taxes  in  this  state  could  be  solved  if  Pittsburgh's 
example  were  followed. 

He  had  lived  in  East  Orange  four  years.  Before  that  he  lived 
about  seven  years  in  Newark. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Wilma  Bonta;  two  sons,  Tom  J.  of 
New  York  and  Henry  G.  of  Livingston,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Halligan  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Wilson  of  Benton,  Pa. 

THE  following  quotation  is  from  an  article  by  John  Chamberlain 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  September,  1939:  "...  the  only  way 
to  increase  our  export  trade  is,  first  of  all,  to  increase  the  total  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  at  home. 

"The  tail  of  the  export  trade  might,  conceivably,  wag  the  dtag  of 
the  U.  S.  home  economy;  such,  at  any  rate,  is  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull's  assumption.  But  how  much  easier  it  is  for  a  dog  to 
wag  a  tail!  Widen  the  home  market  and  you  automatically  increase 
imports.  Increase  imports  and  you  shake  dollar  exchange  loose 
on  the  world.  Shake  dollar  exchange  loose  and  people  will  spend  it 
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for  your  goods;  it  is  no  good  to  them  otherwise.  The  circle  is  com- 
plete; and  a  wise  domestic  policy  becomes,  ipso  facto,  the  only  sort 
of  foreign  trade  policy  we  should  pursue.  Let  Mr.  Hull  push  his 
reciprocal  trade  pacts.  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  let's  substi- 
tute the  Hull  policy  for  a  concern  with  the  mere  homely  matters  of 
wages,  prices,  and  production  within  the  confines  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  the  U.  S.  A.  If  we  don't  expand  the  home  market  Mr. 
Hull  won't  be  around  very  long  to  initial  his  treaties  with  Venezuela, 
Turkey,  and  the  noble  kingdom  of  Ruritania.  We  must  look  inward 
if  we  are  to  look  outward!  Such  is  the  paradox  of  our  peculiar  position 
as  a  continental  market  in  a  world  of  petty  states." 

Now,  Mr.  Legislator,  do  you  know  any  other  way  "to  increase 
the  total  exchange  of  goods  and  services  at  home"  than  by  lowering 
their  price?  How  else  can  legislation  lower  prices  to  consumers  than 
by  the  simple  expedient:  "Take  Taxes  Out  of  Prices?"  Can  you 
think  of  any  other  way  to  do  that  than  by  shifting  taxes  that  now 
hinder  the  "exchange  of  goods  and  services  at  home"  from  industry 
and  business — our  chief  tax  collectors — to  those  who  collect  economic 
rent  which  they  do  not  earn?  Don't  you  believe  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Hull  is  working  on  the  last  end  of  the  problem  instead  of  the  first? 
Should  he  not  be  reminded  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  "first  things 
first"  in  order  to  accomplish  anything?  I  believe  that  he  should  be 
so  advised  by  the  policy  makers  of  the  State. 

NOTE. — We  seem  to  have  mislaid  the  name  of  the  correspondent 
who  sent  in  the  above  item. — ED. 

WE  have  been  informed  that  Charles  Dickson  Blackball  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  died  on  September  13,  aged  eighty-two.  'He  was  a  friend  of 
Henry  George  and  Joseph  Pels. 

WE  are  obliged  to  chronicle  the  passing  of  another  of  the  Old 
Guard.  The  following  account  of  our  departed  friend,  Frank  G. 
Anderson,  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Kessler.  As  our  readers  will  note, 
Mr.  Kessler  intends  to  "carry  on." 

"It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  writing  you  that  my  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Anderson,  168  Allen  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
passed  away  early  in  the  morning  of  November  23  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  Hildur  M.  Ander- 
son and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kessler,  two  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. 

Mr.  Anderson,  as  you  know,  has  been  a  devout  follower  of  Henry 
George  for  over  fifty  years;  and  if  it  was  possible,  he  actually  lived 
a  Henry  George  life.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  talking  George- 
ism  to  his  friends  and  had  done  considerable  writing  both  to  American 
and  to  Swedish  papers  on  the  subject.  He  was  always  a  strong 
advocate  of  tolerance,  finding  the  best  in  everyone  and  everything. 
He  always  looked  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  receiving  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  and  made  it  a  point  that  all  of  his  friends  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  many  fine  articles  in  your  publication. 

In  my  limited  way  I  intend  to  carry  on  the  good  work  that  Mr. 
Anderson  has  been  doing  for  many  years,  and  possibly  I  shall  be 
able  to  interest  some  others  in  the  Single  Tax  movement.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  organize  a  Frank  G.  Anderson  Single 
Tax  Club." 

"VERY  well,"  said  the  wise  Crowfoot,  "our  land  is  more  valuable 
than  your  money.  It  will  last  for  ever.  It  will  not  perish  as  long 
as  the  sun  shines  and  the  water  flows,  and  through  all  the  years  it 
will  give  life  to  men  and  beasts.  We  cannot  sell  the  lives  of  men 
and  animals,  and  therefore  we  cannot  sell  the  land.  It  was  put  here 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  we  cannot  sell  it  because  it  does  not  really 
belong  to  us.  You  can  count  your  money  and  burn  it  with  the  nod 
of  a  buffalo's  head,  but  only  the  Great  Spirit  can  count  the  grains 
of  sand  and  the  blades  of  grass  on  these  plains.  As  a  present  to  you 
we  will  give  you  anything  that  we  have  that  you  can  take  away  with 
you,  but  the  land  we  cannot  give." 
London,  England.  Commonweal. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3, 
1933,  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  published  bi-monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1939. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Charles  Jos.  Smith,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business 
manager  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:     LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Editor:    Clifford  H.  Kendal,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor:     None. 

Business  Manager:  Charles  Jos.  Smith,  222  Vermont  Ave.,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  J. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  Clifford  H.  Kendal,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City  and  Charles   Jos.  Smith,  222  Vermont    Ave.,  Irvington, 
N.  J. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent   or   more  of    total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity   other   than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

CHARLES  Jos.  SMITH, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  October,   1939. 

|Sealj  EDWINA  J.  KNAPP.  Notary  Public. 

New  York  County. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1941.) 


NOTE; — The  above  statement  was  made  as  of  October  1, 
1939,  and  is  published  in  this  issue,  as  required  by  law.  Since 
the  aforesaid  date,  however,  Mr.  Clifford  H.  Kenda!  has  re- 
signed, and  is  no  longer  connected  with  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
in  any  capacity.  See  masthead  on  page  166  for  new  editor- 
ship. 
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Four  ways  to  say 

'  'Merry   Christmas 


No.  1 

A  Full  Set  of  George  Books 
$5.00  -  -  Value  $6.75 

Progress  and  Poverty 
The  Science  of  Political  Economy 

Social  Problems 
Protection  or  Free  Trade 

The  Land  Question 

A  Perplexed  Philosopher 

The  Life  of  Henry  George 

(By  Henry  George,  Jr.) 

No.  3 

3  Famous  Volumes 
$3.50        Value  $4.50 

Henry  George,  An  Essay 
By  Albert  Jay  Nock 

A  critical  review  of  George's  career  and  an  attempt 
to  discover  why  he  is  not  more  widely  known  and 
recognized  today.  Special  First  edition. 

The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George 
By  Prof.  G.  R.  Geiger 

A  complete  account  of  the  work,  historical  back- 
ground, philosophic  and  economic  significance  of 
Henry  George.  Discusses  the  relationships  between 
George  and  Socialism,  and  George's  controversies 
with  Spencer  and  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Man  At  The  Crossroads 
By  Francis  Neilson 

A  lively,  thought-provoking  discussion  of  economics 
today.  A  temperate,  rational  criticism  of  the  New 
Deal. 


No.  2 

A  Calendar  for  1940 

A  beautiful  calendar,  ready  to  hang  upon  the 
wall.  Handsome  picture  of  Henry  George  in 
full  color;  pithy  quotations  from  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  and  a  clear,  readable  date  pad 
for  1940. 

25  cents  each 
5  for  $1.00  postpaid 


No.  4 


3  Gems 
$3.00         Value  $4.25 

History  of  Great  American  Fortunes 
By  Gustavus  Myers 

A  fascinating  story  of  how  fabulous  fortunes  were 
made  in  America  and  who  made  them.  Discusses 
Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Sage,  Morgan  and  others. 

The  Science  of  Political  Economy 
By  Henry  George 

The  last  book  of  the  master  economist.  Contains 
George's  famous  discussion  of  the  Theory  of  Value. 

The  Path  to  Prosperity 
By  Gilbert  Tucker 

Discusses  public  relief,  the  farm  problem,  regulating 
business,  money  and  credit  and  other  current  prob- 
lems of  vital  importance. 
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